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PEEFACE. 



"Who has inherited the wand of the " Wizard of 
the North?" Was it carried away to the fairy 
land from whence it came ? We have charming 
romance and novel writers, who too often with- 
draw us in youth from graver studies and the 
business of life; but who emulates the charm of 
Walter Scott? We think that in the far-away 
plains of Milan his w^^^ has been arrested in 
its flight, and wielded w;ithVno common power, 
by Yarese. 

In an English dress we offer to the public his 
" Folchetto Malespina," one of many works, per- 
haps his masterpiece. We fear not to maintain 
his supremacy over other Italian writers of the 
same class, in vigour, originality, and playful- 
ness of humour. We have wondered whether 
one who was not familiar with Meg Merrilies, 
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rOLCHETTO MALESPINA. 



CHAPTEE 1. 

HISTORICAL PARTICULARS. 

For once the eagle being in prey, 

To her unprotected nest the weasel, sly, 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs, 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
To taint and havock more than she can cat. — Henry V. 

/|\NE of the points most likely to delight the fancy of 
^^ those who prefer the picturesque freaks of nature 
to tho-classic beauties of art, lies hidden at the base of the 
Appennines in a lateral gorge, on the right hand of the 
road that divides Novi from the ancient and unfortunate 
city of Tortona. Within the circumference of a few miles, 
as in the frame of a miniature, are discovered on the one 
side rugged precipices of Tufo, bleached and arid, which 
seemed to have been for ever without living inhabitant 
or vegetation, except here and there in the crevices of the 
rocks a tuft of fragrant thyme, the favourite food of the 
t^mall mountain goat. Turning in another direction are 
beheld woods, vineyards, rustic habitations almost in 
ruins, rural solitudes, groups of houses, and on an emi- 
nence the belfry of a small church under the friendly 
shade of a poplar, the clang of whose bell resounding 
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2 FOLCHETTO 

on all sides, seemed to pour contempt on the humble 
edifice it was erected to embellish. Nor is there want- 
ing the torrent with its thundering falls, music so grate- 
ful to the ears of the Swiss ; confined within rocky 
barriers that have the appearance of solid bastions, the 
Borbiera, swollen by numerous rivulets issuing from 
the northern side of the mountain, rush with a force 
and impetuosity that sometimes detach huge masses of 
rock, and deafen the most enduring ears. It is scarcely 
a century since an avalanche from the mountain side fell 
into the bed of the river and arrested its course ; the waters 
surged horribly, and the neighbouring hillocks were in a 
moment covered by the overflowing of those brooklets, 
that, like silver threads spread over the surface of the 
earth, had lately brought fertility and refreshment. 
Forty days and nights of incessant labour scarcely sufficed 
to clear the passage of the waters, which now collected into 
a vast basin, assumed the name of lake, and was after- 
wards so called, lea\ang that of the nan^ows to the small 
channel in which they had hitherto murmured. To the 
right of this torrent, on an eminence which overlooked the 
valleys around, are still seen the ruins of an ancient castle. 
This ruin yet bears the appearance of past magnificence, 
not that its present proprietors have evinced much core 
for its preservation, but because it was not of sufficient 
importance to be a point of attack, and therefore it was 
left to the slower operation of time. 

At the time of our narrative, the autumn of 1 154, the 
castle of Montebore (for such was its name) might contain 
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a hundred armed men, and provisions sufficient for threq 
months. The Signers who at that time held the castle, 
although descendants of one of the most powerful families 
of Italy, far from maintaining even this slender garrison, 
had been obliged to dismiss some two dozen of retainers, 
who for many years had worn armour only to do honour 
to their chiefs, and that in consequence of a series of 
lAisfortunes, the more deplorable as they were entirely 
unmerited. 

Tebaldo Malespina was a younger brother of the il- 
lustrious family of that name, and had received from his 
father Raymond a portion, which would not be considered 
a sufficient one even in those days, when the prospects of 
a cadet wer^ more deplorable than they are in our time. 
However, a maternal uncle of the rich and powerful family 
of Spinola, of Genoa, had left him a fair provision, more 
than 500 soldi of gold, an income of no slight importance 
in an age when the regions of El Dorado were yet un- 
known. But one condition was annexed to this bequest, 
which to some might have appeared no slight burden. 
Tebaldo was to marry within a year and a day a niece of 
the same relative, Beatrice Spinola, who possessed in 
addition to beauty and pleasing manners the castle of 
Montebore as her dowry, though of a family less dis- 
tinguished than that of Malespina. Tebaldo was on the 
point of devoting himself to a military career, which often 
divided with the church the honour of gathering into its 
ranks the younger members of illustrious houses, when 
the news arrived of this unexpected inheritance. The 
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4 FOLCHETTO 

bequest would have been more welcome unaccompanied 
by the condition above mentioned, but matters might have 
been worse, and with this reflection Tebaldo, who was no 
stranger to the principles of moderation, inculcated by- 
sound philosophy, resolved to make the best of it, and 
hastened to present to his fair cousin the hand which had 
been destined for strife and bloodshed. Although this 
union had not been arranged by the hand of love, it 
proved unusually happy ! The castle of Montebore received 
the favoured pair, and they enjoyed a tranquil felicity ; 
the more precious in those days, when Popes and Em- 
perors were desolating Italy by their contest for the right 
of investiture; and Guelphs and Ghibellines murdered each 
other by turns in vindication of their pretensions. Bea- 
trice had presented Tebaldo with a son, who seemed 
likely to be the sole inheritor of his domains, since eight 
years passed away without any addition to their family ; 
but after tliis, Beatrice had again the prospect of becoming 
a mother, and in due time gave birth to a daughter. The 
loving mother's heart overflowed with joy at having thu& 
obtained a companion to solace her in her domestic cares ! 
But how fragile and uncertain are the joys of this changing 
world ! Beatrice was attacked by fever, and sunk under 
the violence of the malady, or the remedies applied, fifteen 
days after an event she had hailed as so fortunate an 
epoch in their family annals. Tebaldo, either j&x)m real 
love to his departed wife, or from the loss of those domestic 
comforts and endearments to which he had been accus- 
tomed, or from investing that we have lost with ideal 
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perfection, was inconsolable under this cruel bereave- 
ment, — ^he sought to dissipate his grief in violent exer- 
cises, he multiplied his horses and dogs, he scoured the 
woods in search of game, but the success which crowned 
his hunting expeditions failed to bring consolation for 
the loss he had sustained. There were in days of yore 
nobles of so bad a taste as to prefer one slain doe to ten 
living beauties; but not soTebaldo, who, beholding almost 
daily on his board the spoil of the chase, of which his 
companions sang the praises, would often escape from the 
feast exclaiming, — "Alas, my Beatrice is not here to take 
part in the festivity !" In other times, perhaps, a man so 
devoted to the memory of a departed wife would have 
given himself wholly to the care of the infant memorial 
of their wedded love ; but education in those days was 
little accounted of, and for the first twelve years only 
their physical development was discernible; but from that 
time an inquiringturn of mind compensated in some degree 
the alienee of other advantages in the case of Folchetto and 
Alice, for thus the children were named. Political and 
ecclesiastical dissensions nourished the seeds of Italian 
liberty. Everj^thing taken- from the Emperor did not 
necessarily turn to the advantage of his antagonist, because 
each party feeling the importance of strengthening his 
position, at whatever cost, conferred rights and privileges 
cm the people to gain their support, of which they became 
beyond measure tenacious. The Tortonese were among 
the first to enter on this course, and to uniurl the standard 
of Republicanism; hitherto their government had been of 
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a mixed character, acknowledging the Imperial supremacy, 
while the nobles and people had also a measure of influence 
and authority. At a later period, ecclesiastics were the 
ruling powers, but finally the popular pai'ty became prepon- 
derant, with the usual results for good and evil. Tebaldo 
Malespina, one of the leading members of the republic, was 
often called upon to take part in the political acts of the 
little state. At first he maintained that this right per- 
tained to his elder brother Giordano, but that individual 
having embraced the ecclesiastical cause, so fertile in 
riches and honours, could not henceforth interfere either 
in favourof nobles or people. After Giordano became 
Abbot of St. Pictro de Precipiano, Tebaldo began to 
shew himself in the general assembly, to preserve the 
rights of his son Folchctto. 

It is difficult to say to what degree of power Tebaldo 
might have then attained, but he found no alleviation for 
his sorrow in the arena of ambition, or perchance he was 
of a temperament requiring more powerful stimulant ; be 
that as it may, however, an event of grave importance 
soon opened another source of consolation to him. 

It was in the year 1145 that all Europe was electrified 
by the tidings that the city of Edessa had been assaulted 
on Christmas night by the Musselmans, that the greater 
number of its inhabitants had been slain, and that the 
victor, flushed with conquest, threatened to overrun the 
Holy Land and destroy the kingdom of Jerusalem, founded 
at the expense of so much Christian toil and blood. This 
calamity spread horror and consternation - throughout 
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Christendom; France, Germany, Lombardy, England, 
and Romagna, echoed with one cry — " To the rescue of 
our brethren." Pope Eugenius III. addressed an ency- 
clical letter to kings, princes, and the faithful in general 
in Europe, exhorting them to the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
and sent the Abbot of Clairvaux St. Bernard to represent 
him at the national assembly. St. Bernard, though aged 
and infirm, displayed on this occasion so much energy and 
zeal, that he believed himself under the influence of divine 
inspiration. Louis the VII. of France, then about twenty- 
six years of age, shared all the chivalrous sentiments that 
animated his age and country. He had acquired in his first 
enterprises a reputation which he was desirous to sustain 
by more brilliant exploits; and ho believed that his highest 
aspirations might be realized, by sending a powerful army 
into Asia : he would thus become the leader of a Crusade, 
and hundreds of thousands from all nations, under the 
banners of their princes, would assume the cross. Tebaldo 
Malespina did not long hesitate as to the course set before 
him ; to rush onward for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre 
was a work that gratified many feelings — religious enthu- 
siasm, the desire of glory, the love of riches and pleasures, 
could all find indulgence in an expedition whoso romantic 
character was so perfectly in accordance with the genius 
of those times. 

Tebaldo, who was at once prompt and decided in his 
resolutions, took immediate measures for carrying his 
plans into effect. He confided the youthfiil Alice to the 
care of his sister, a lady of mature age, named Eode- 
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ganda, and then employed himself in raising fiinds for the 
distant expedition. Folchetto, then fifteen years of age, 
was to follow his father into Asia, and there to enter on 
his military career amid hardships and fatigue. 

It was not easy, however, to find money at a time 
when all the world were in search of it. The nohles 
were hy no means the most wealthy class. Churchmen, 
citizens, and Jews, alone possessed a constant supply; but 
the Jews, who were always unmercifully pillaged in times 
of religious enthusiasm, concealed themselves and their 
treasures. Citizens and priests enjoyed by law immunity 
from taxation ; the people were forced to concede to them 
certain rights hitherto reserved, which were called Taglie 
et Tolte, and Tebaldo sold a part of his property to the 
monastery of Precipiano, and another portion to certain 
citizens who held lands in the vicinity of the estate inhe- 
rited from his imcle Spiiiola. The castle and estate of 
Montcbore were entrusted to the management of an In- 
tendant, who was to collect and lay up the revenues till 
the return of the illustrious pilgrims, and to the Lady 
Rodegunda, who was to watch over their interests. These 
important affairs being arranged, Tebaldo and Folchetto 
proceeded to join Conrad, King of the Romans, at Batis- 
bon, from whence, chanting the Ultreia, (a strain of whi<^ 
more will be said hereafter), they departed Easter day, 
A.D. 1147, by way of Hungary, and, after a series of 
disasters, ^succeeded in reaching Constantinople, where 
Manuel Comnenus then wore the imperial purple. 

It is not my intention here to narratd the results ei 
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that holy enterprise. Few of my readers can be ignorant 
that two hundred thousand Christians perished in Ies6 
than two years amid the deserts of Palestine. We may 
have occasion to recur to these events in the course of 
tills story, since Tebaldo, having escaped from many perils, 
returned, with his son Folchetto, after nearly three years' 
absence, covered with wounds, and ruined in fortune, to 
his castle of Montebore, where he had no greater plea- 
sure than in recounting his miraculous exploits and 
adventures. 

But wounds were not the only memorials brought 
from the Holy Land by Tebaldo and Folchetto ; the title 
of Baron had been bestowed on father and son. This 
honour could not cancel debts incurred to guard against 
the danger of perishing with hunger. The weight of 
these difficulties was felt at once on reaching Montebore. 
Two hundred marks of silver were to be paid for the Ge- 
noese vessel which conveyed them from St. Jean d' Aero 
to Polo in Istria, from whence they journeyed by land to 
Lombardy. 

All the hopes of Tebaldo rested on the fidelity of the 
agent to whom he had entrusted the management of his 
property ; but his confidence was misplaced. Rodegunda, 
the venerable sister of the Baron, was a lady whoso only 
pleasure was to descant upon the ancient glories of the 
family of which she was a descendant. She despised her 
inferiors in rank, and thought it beneath her dignity to 
take cognisance of any domestic affairs. The Intendant 
did not fail to profit by this infirmity. Trusting to the 
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dangers of a long voyage, the valour of the Turks, the 
treachery of the Greek Emperor, and the untiring energy 
of the Sultan of leonium, he had enriched himself at 
the expense of the vassals, without a thought of his mas- 
ter's interests ; and, dismayed by tidings of the return of 
Tebaldo and Folchetto, he collected all that could be res- 
cued from the grasp of the Hebrews, and departed, leav- 
ing the castle in the hands of Rodegunda, and some 
dozen men at arms, who stood their ground because their 
pay was in arrears, and because they hoped to share the 
spoils gotten by their lord amongst the infidels. 

Such was the position to which Tebaldo was reduced 
on returning to his native land. Sweet is the love of our 
country, and sweet the return to our beloved ones, sing 
the poets ; but these feelings, which we share with the 
barbarous Esquimaux, whose heart bounds at the sight of 
the eternal glaciers of his native mountains, were embit- 
tered to Tebaldo by the treachery of one upon whom he 
depended as his sheet anchor at this crisis. He was 
obliged to alienate a portion of his lands in order to dis- 
charge his debt to the Genoese captain, who had esta- 
blished himself as a guest at the castle, since the day 
that the drawbridge was lowered for the entrance of its 
long absent lord. 

With diminished revenues and failing strength, after 
struggling in vain for a few years with the difficulties of 
the times, Tebaldo resigned to his son Folchetto the one- 
rous task of combining family dignity with due regard to 
economy. Folchetto, who had been early trained in the 
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stern school of adversity, assumed with spirit the reins of 
government, and hoped by good management to avert 
the extreme of poverty, which, in spite of the eulo- 
gies of the English poet, Goldsmith, is so generally 
depreciated. He dismissed a great number of useless fol- 
foUowers, retaining *only six male and female attendants, 
and ordered the men-at-arms to suspend their halberds, 
cuirasses, and shields, in the great hall of the castle, and 
to seek some other patron. 

Not content with these reforms, which only tended to 
lessen the daily expenditure, Folchetto hoped to pilot his 
almost shattered bark once more into tranquil waters, and, 
resuming his place in the council of the Six Hundred, to 
become, like his father, a leader of the popular party at 
that time in the ascendant. He soon obtained, if not 
riches, very general esteem ; and when he gave indica- 
tions of his desire to be the champion of the people's 
rights, they recalled to mind the deeds of valour he had 
achieved while yet a boy in Palestine, and the result was, 
that when he had scarcely attained his 24th year, he was 
nominated Captain of the people, a charge every way de- 
licate and important, tending to the highest honour in a 
military career. 

Folchetto was animated by a real love of freedom and 
of his country, but, once launched on the sea of ambition, 
he had to battle with its waves as best he might. The 
times were favourable for those who despised danger, and 
various circumstances which I shall elsewhere briefly re- 
late nourished in the youthful Tortonese the germs of a 
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passion that soon became all powerful. The Milanese, as 
is well known, had almost thrown oflf their independence 
on the empire, but they had incautiously provoked the 
enmity of most of the neighbouring cities by destroying 
Lodi and Como, humbling Pavia, and ravaging Cremona. 
Thus the interests of tho Milanese became mingled with 
those of Tortona, the citizens of Lodi, Como, and above 
all of Pavia, being the bitterest enemies of both those 
cities. Opizzone Malespina, Lord of Lunigiano, had 
succeeded in gaining an influence in the government 
long resisted, especially by the clergy, and that just at 
the time when Frederic Barbarossa had resolved to sub- 
due the Italian cities, and reduce them to their ancient 
dependence. It was manifestly of the greatest import- 
ance that Tortona should not only be in strict alliance 
with Milan, but also that her consuls, if not subject 
to the Milanese magistracy, should yet be disposed to yidd 
to their authority, and to be united under one military 
chief. It appeared to Opizzone that his cousin Folchetto, 
from his known principles, the popularity that he enjoyed, 
and his illustrious birth, was the man of all others most 
fitted to watch over tho interests of the two Republics ; 
also from youth and inexperience he might be made un- 
consciously subservient to his own ambitious designs. 
Therefore he flattered the pride of Folchetto, promising him 
the consulate on the sole condition (he added with osten- 
tatious generosity) that his distinguished relation should 
labour for the independence of the people, and the de- 
pression of the privileged classes. The result of the 
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relations thus established between the cousins will be 
seen in the following pages. For the present it is suffi- 
cient that I have given some idea of the position of the 
Malcspina at the period when our story commences. I 
must not omit to mention that the venerable Rodegunda, 
having predicted that the sun of their family would sink 
for ever boloAV the horizon, in consequence of the part 
taken by Tebaldo and Folchetto, had departed this life 
three months previously, carrying with her the consola- 
tory thought that she had done every thing in her power 
to avert the impending catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CONSULTATION. 



Many a teacher lacking judgment hindereth his own lessons, 
And the savoury moss of pottngo is epoiled by a bitter herb. 

TUPPER. 

C^ RESPECTABLE Flemish priest, avIio had heen left 
(Z/ without a protector hy the death of a German Baron 
he had followed to Jerusalem, resided at Montebore. 
Georgio StuU had studied in France under the celebrated 
Abelard, who forty years before had gathered around 
him not only the youth of his own country, but also many 
disciples from Germany and England. The worthy Flem- 
ming had not proved the dullest pupil of his illustrious 
and unfortunate master. They had analysed together 
the dreams of the casuists, and acquired that science of 
words and memory then called grammar. He was also 
deep in the study of civil and canon law, the recent dis- 
covery of the Pandects at Amalfi having made jurispru- 
dence the grand pursuit of the day. 

StuU's office in the castle was to give instructions to 
Alice and Folchetto, to play at dice or draughts with the 
Baron when a rainy day precluded the pleasures of the 
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chase, but, above all, to maintain the external forms of 
religion, which were then often strictly observed to cover 
the fierce designs of the Republican party. I have not 
mentioned amongst the duties of Stull the obligation of 
listening to the Baron's oft-repeated details of the disas- 
trous expedition in which they had both been involved, 
because that was an occupation so agreeable to him that 
it may rather be accounted a pleasure. 

It was toward the end of October that the Lord of 
Montebore, seated in the spacious hall of his castle, in 
which the arms of his followers had been suspended by 
order of Folchetto, engaged in an important discussion 
with Signer Stull. The point to be decided for discussion 
was, whether in the event of Frederic Barbarossa mak- 
ing an attack on Tortona to crush its rising liberty, 
Tebaldo should remain neutral, or fight for his country 
against the empire. Stull maintained the first of these 
propositions. Tebaldo, from sympathy with a cause Fol- 
chetto had undertaken to defend, inclined to the second. 
"Weighty and powerful reasons were adduced on either 
side. The interlocutors diflfered widely in their mode of 
carrying on the discussion. Tebaldo, without being ob- 
stinate, was in the habit of contradicting Stull, and of 
leading him into the same lab}Tinths in which the Flem- 
ming sought to involve his patron, especially when they 
were battling merely to pass away the time before dinner. 
Stull often interrupted his antagonist by some question 
of dates or names, or a point of law, or some trifling 
matter which tended only to mystify the little that was 
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intelligible in these argumentations. Reclining, rather 
than seated, on a tawny-coloured leathern chair of ample 
dimensions, Malespina contrasted singularly with the 
respectful attitude of his antagonist : nor was this the 
only difference that struck the eye of an observer in these 
personages. In physiognomy, action, person, raiment, 
all was contrast. The following scene will afford a good 
illustration of these respective characters. 

To use a common phrase, I should say that the lord of 
Montebore was of a herculean form, although, were I a 
sculptor, I should never have selected him as a model for 
that illustrious son of Jove. I mean only that he was of 
gigantic stature, with limbs well proportioned to a mas- 
sive trunk. His visage, which, in spite of the scorching 
sun of Palestine and the fifty-five years that he had 
nearly completed, displayed an enviable freshness of 
colouring, was overshadowed by a pair of bushy brown 
eye -brows that seemed intended to temper the brightness 
of orbs that shone with all the fire of youth; the cheeks 
and upper lip, no less than the lower part of the face, 
were adorned in the remarkable fashion which Seslo, 
Bishop of Seez, preaching against Henry the First of 
England, likened, with rude eloquence, to tails of scor- 
pions and stings of serpents ; the point of a javelin, dex- 
terously hurled by an Emir near Nice, had left a scar 
between the eye and the left ear, which was conspicuous, 
because denuded of hair, and because Tebaldo took care 
to tuni aside any that grew in its vicinity — not that he 
esteemed this mark an ornament, but it served as a me- 
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memento of the terrible retreat from Nicomedia, in which 
the German army, abandoned by their Greek guides, was 
nearly annihilated by the Sultan of Iconium ; a small 
number only, after performing prodigies of valour, effected 
their retreat to Nice. A cloth robe, of the colour of the 
sun-flower, descended below the ankles, fastened by a 
row of iron hooks, and confined about the waist by a 
girdle of chamois leather, adorned by a brazen clasp, the 
nether garments of blue cloth, embroidered with silver, 
were met half-way down the thigh by a species of hose 
drawn over the leg and knee, and inserted in a boot, wide 
at the top, and falling over in folds nearly to the feet, 
silver spurs, armed with rowels of steel sharp enough to 
lacerate rather than prick the flanks of his steed, gave 
the last finish to the attire of the noble Baron. 

The Fleming, on the contrary, was a spare, attenuated 
specimen of his nation, thin almost to transparency, so 
slightly clothed were the muscles that covered his bones. 
If he and his antagonist had appeared in a dream to 
Joseph, the favoured son of Jacob, they would fitly have 
prefigured the years of abundance and sterility, as the 
recorded visions of the kine and ears of com. He was 
some sixty years of age, but having consumed more than 
fifty of them in the study of Greek through the medium of 
Latin and Hebrew theology, of the subtle metaphysics of 
&e Arabs, and the geometrical science of those times, he 
had the aspect of a man of eighty ; his eyes, thanks to 
their long vigils, had not only lost all pleasing expression, 
but what was worse, the power of vision was impaired 5 

c 
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he liarl neither a long beard nor moustache, while from 
his (;hin depended a little tuft of hair, neither black nor 
white, which gave his elongated visage very much the 
appearance of that of a goat. 

The habit was not unsuitcd to its wearer. A jerkin, 
plaited in long points, fell on his breast, contrasting with a 
black cassock, neither new nor much worn, of the simplest 
form, with the unexpensive ornament of an azure bor- 
der. The breeches and hose of faded green were lost in 
a pair of large shoes, adorned with rosettes of blue rib- 
bon of a hue that harmonized with the binding of. his 
cassock. The edict prescribing the use of grave colours 
to ecclesiastics was not observed till about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

While the feudal Baron, fat and voluminous, reposed 
on a couch that trembled under his weight, the lank 
dominie scarcely rested on a three-legged stool; he turned 
the little he had of body towards Tebaldo, leaning his 
hands on his knees, and bending forward in a listening 
attitude, as the lord of the castle, said — " I don't under- 
stand a jot of your nice distinctions, my good friend. , I 
have studied no right but that of the sword, and some- 
times that of reason; your subtleties strike me down, 
but fail to convince me. Now I would be convinced, not 
silenced : express yourself in clearer terms than your 
logic of the last half century has yet afforded. If the 
Emperor Frederic comes to besiege Tortona, think you 
ihat it is my duty to assist in this enterprise to the detri- 
ment of my country ?*' 
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"You are aware, noble lord, that from the banks of 
the Danube and the Rhine, to the confines of Hungary, 
from the frontiers of Denmark to the Island of Sicily, all 
yield to the sway of this puissant Emperor ! " 

""Well, well,*' no need to remind me of that." 

"You were a witness, in the year 1147, of the valour 
of this monarch, then Duke of Suabia, under the walla 
of Satalia. 

"I know that, too, Stull. Good! Is it for you to 
tell me that Barbarossa is one of the greatest warriors of 
our time ? as if I had not beheld him myself fighting 
like a lion at Nice and Antioch, and a hundred other 
places. You speak as if you were ignorant that I also had 
kissed the stone that covers the Holy Sepulchre ! yet you 
know that I was at the side of the Emperor Conrad when 
landing at the port of San Simeonp, the ancient Cesarea." 

" The ancient Seleucia, noble Lord," said Stroll, who, 
observant of the Baron's blunders, would never pay court 
to him by passing them over unnoticed. 

" Seleucia or Cesarea, it's all the same : you are always 
on the watch for the wretched slips of the tongue ; and 
the sarcastic ' nom de guerre ' bestowed by the Franks 
on the impetuosity of the Germans, that raised so much 
clamour and merriment — those two words ' German dust,^ 
were they bestowed on Conrad or his nephew Frederic? 
and when the unexpected inundation of the river 
Melasiclas " 

"On the night of the 16th April, 1148," added the 
Fleming. 

c2 
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" Exactly so ; I think you are right. When the sudden 
inundation of that river swept away one half of the canap 
of Conrad, submerged whole squadrons, and destroyed 
the greater part of their baggage, whilst a superstitious 
multitude only fell on their knees and cried, ' Christ have 
mercy on us — the saints deliver us,' who sustained ike 
feinting spirit of the Crusaders ? Not Conrad, who was 
half inclined to draw back, but Frederic, at that time a 
mere boy, eight years old ; Barbarossa might be " 

"He was born in November, 1121, but I never could 
learn the precise day.'' 

" It matters not. In 1 121, say you ? Well, in 1 U7 
he was twenty-six years of age. What experience can a 
man have gained at twent}''-six ? But methinks we have 
wandered from the point at issue. What has the charac- 
ter of the Emperor to do with the question, whether a 
man of n^y degree is to take up arms against his coun- 
try, or to remain inactive like a friar or monk. Oh ! by 
the way, have you heard from my brother Giordano that 
the king of France received in Corbo " 

" In Corbia," suggested Stull. 

" Corba or Corbia ; Corbo or worse, interrupt me not — 
received in Corbia (to satisfy you) a visit from the Abbot 
of Vezelay (am I right now ?), who demanded aid against 
the citizens of that Republic, established imder the sanc- 
tion of William, third Count of N^v^rs. The ridiculous 
part of the affair lay in the statement made by this pre- 
late. ' Since the erection of this execrable republic,' said 
he, ' the brethren have been constrained to feed on salted 
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meat, and their slumbers are often disturbed by the citi- 
zens, who carry their audacity so far as to throw darts 
against the walls of the monastery, and instead of be- 
ing brought back to their duty by the confiscation of 
their property or the loss of a member, they display, a 
most insolent disregard of me and my fraternity/ Ha! 
ha ! poor father Abbot ! Do you know, StuU, that my 
brother Giordano told the miserable story with tears in 
his eyes?" 

" My Lord Baron, I believe it. At what precise period 
did this interview take place ?" 

" Do you desire to take notes of it ? Wait till the 
affair has terminated; meantime, write down that the 
monks of the Abbey of Vezelay are driven to subsist upon 
salted meat. Unhappy men ! " 

"And what answer was returned by the Emperor to 
this appeal P" 

" It is said that he obliged the Count de N^v^rs to 
withdraw his protection from the citizens, and cited the 
(wlprits to appear before him ; that he declared their privi- 
leges forfeited, and condemned them to pay a fine of 40,000 
soldi as the penalty of their rebellion." 

"And do you hope, my Lord Baron, that Frederic — who 
has solemnly declared that he comes to Italy to vindicate 
the right of his crown, to make his authority respected, to 
repress, subdue, and exterminate all who dare to oppose 
hnti — will be more merciful than Louis the VII ? Are 
j&a not aware that, on the 26th of February in the present 
year, he received the complaint of the Bishop of Asti 
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against the municipality of his episcopal city, and that he 
has sworn to destroy it by fire, and to scatter salt over the 
ruins ? And know you not," continued he, raising first one 
hand and then the other, by way of giving animation to 
his words, " that he has warned the Tortonese to with- 
draw from the league of Milan, because he is resolved to 
lay the power of that proud city in the dust ! The seeds 
of discord are germinating in Tortona ; our ancient foes 
the Pavians ferment all jealousies to divide and annihilate 
us. Do you imagine that Tortona is strong enough to 
withstand this powerful Sovereign ?" 

After this harangue, to which Stull had given utterance 
in a breath, he stopped to rest for a few moments, and 
might have remained longer silent had he not observed, 
with satisfaction, that so fine a burst of eloquence had 
made some impression on the mind of the Baron. He 
hastened to pursue his advantage by adducing various other 
reasons, which, in his judgment, would be conclusive. 

"In the first pages of the Digest," resumed Stull, 
"we find these words of Triboniano, Princeps solutm est 
legibtcs, and you ought to know the meaning of this. Per- 
mit me to prove to you, noble Baron, that it is for your 
interest to keep aloof from a struggle too unequal to hope 
for results advantageous to your country." 

"Prove this, Stull," replied the Baron, changing his 
position to one not less commodious, and more favourable 
for the orator ; " I listen with all attention ; nevertheless, 
I am well aware that your juris-consults take advantage 
of popular simplicity, rather to embroil affairs and fatten 
your own purses." 
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" "Well, my Lord Baron, I begun by distinguishing two 
kinds of interest — interest of " 

"No, for the love of heaven," exclaimed Tebaldo, "do 
not take advantage of my present disposition to be patient 
to begin with your distinctions. Continue to speak with- 
out any of your subtilties, otherwise you will constrain 
me to silence, instead of convincing me." 

"As it pleases you, my lord : you have two children." 

" Even so : a son and a daughter." 

"A son and a daughter," repeated Stull; "the first 
heir to your possessions " 

"Scant possessions; decimated by my own steward 
and a Genoese privateer." 

Replying only by a motion of his head, Stull pro- 
ceeded : " Heir of your name, your title, your estates ! 
The celebrated William of Champeaux, Professor in the 
school of St. Victor at Paris, tells you by me, that you 
hold them only in trust. In the Spring of 1120, he 
taught that titles and possessions belong not the indivi- 
dual who at present enjoys them, but to those who come 
after him. The Abb^ Suger, the famous minister and 
biographer of Louis le Gros " 

" For pity's sake, Stull, do not send me to sleep with 
quotations from the sapient Abbe Suger !" 

"Let us pass by Suger, then," complacently replied 
the Dominie, "and keep to William of Champeaux. 
Admit his maxim, that titles and estates belong not to 
you, but to your children, it follows as a consequence, thg.t 
you have no right to move a finger, unless by so doing 
you can preserve or increase those possessions." 
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" Your William of Champeaux reasons in a manner 
that deserves the rod ! Now, to tell me that my estatie^ 
are not mine, and that my titles belong to another, while 
these eyes have the power of vision ! *' 

" It is true, and not true— you have a right to enjoj^, 
but not to trifle with them. The inheritance of your 
ancestors is confided to you as a trust, to be transmitted 
unimpaired to your decendants, unless from a natural 
disposition to piety, or as an expiation for past sins, you 
should be inclined to bequeath it to the church." 

" You are raving mad, Stull, and I would find breath 
to confute you, were it not more to the purpose to recall 
you to the point from which you have so far wandered. 
You are like a blind horse, which, instead of going forward 
between the wheel tracks, turn aside and breaks his neck 
by falling into a ditch. You are become verbose in repeat- 
ing these fooleries ; I perceive, however, the drift of your 
sophisms. You would say, that if Barbarossa should 
besiege and destroy Tortona, it will fare ill with those 
who ineflfectually attempt its defence. 

" Your quickness of apprehension," said Stull, a little 
moitified, "supplies my deficiencies, while you are backed 
by the authority of the Professor of St. Victor." 

"You would persuade me that my children will 
be rendered miserable by the confiscation of property, 
consequent on our generous resistance. For this end, 
what need is there of appealing for aid to William of 
Champeaux, or that somniferous Suger P" 

" When our opinions are confirmed by the authority 
of those venerable sages '^ 
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" Tush ! Stiill, the authority of your venerable sages 
-vnll not stand against common sense. But, to reply 
according to your own fashion of reasoning, know, friend 
Sttill, that my son Folchetto, supported by the Pasturelli, 
will (iuickiy overthrow the Anfossi, the Accatapani, 
Busseto, Qliidobono and the Uberti— that the way to 
the consulate can only be opened by the sword. In the 
council of Sixty there are despicable characters I am 
aware, but there is wisdom amongst the deputies of fche 
people, and episcopal influence is manifestedly on the 



wane." 



" But Guglielmo di Uberti ! Just the man to whom 
Folchetto should be opposed — nephew of the Bishop, a 
bigoted supporter of his uncle and of the nobles, petulant 
and base, impotent and rude .... Oh, when the day 
arrives, Folchetto will overthrow the man with as much 
ease as he would peel an apple ! '* 

" All that would be indisputable, noble Baron, if our 
puissant Emperor ^^ 

" Away with your puissant Emperor — let hiin do his 
worst! We have hands, swords, and stout hearts, and 
with these we may do great things." 

"I have not yet given utterance to half my fears," said 
Stull, rising in his turn. " What is to become of yotir 
datighter Alice if war should break out in this country ?" 

" Ha ! you are inquisitive," replied the Baron, com- 
placently stroking his moustache; "but with you I have 
tie conceahnents. My cousin Oppizzono Malespina wiH 
think of that;" 

" I undar^tand yoii not, my lord." 
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"Oh! you are only ready in discerning my mistakes f 
However, my kinsman has asked the hand of Alice ia 
marriage/' 

"In marriage !" exclaimed Stull, clasping his hands itt 
astonishment and dismay, and, by a backward movement,, 
overturning the stool on which he had been seated. 

"Wherefore this suspense? May not the daughter 
of Tebaldo espouse the Lord of Lunigiana ?'' 

" Ah, no ! " replied Stull, " she cannot ; the Roman law 
forbids it ; the Canon law, all laws, human and divine,, 
forbid it " 

"You are in error," interrupted the Baron, laying 
his hand on the arm of the Fleming. " Oppizzone i& 
my cousin only in the third degree, and fourth with 
Alice. There is no impediment of the kind, and con- 
sequently " 

Stull appeared horrified. " No impediment, say you ? 
Have you not read the seventy-sixth paragraph of the 
celebrated Bartolo, in which he says. Si quis nubit " 

" Heaven forbid ! It would be a villainous task to read 
it. Compose yourself, my good Stull. I will give you the 
word of an orthodox Christian. Alice may espouse her 
cousin Oppizzone without the transgression of any laws,, 
human or divine." 

The sudden pause in the Fleming's quotation, from the 
Latin text of Bartolo, was occasioned less by the interrup- 
tion of Tebaldo, than by a sudden thought that closed his 
lips. His silence appeared to the Baron to imply convic- 
tion, and he slowly quitted the apartment, leaving the 
good ecclesiastic a prey to the most appalling anxieties. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

FOLCHETTO. 

** Why sounds yon stroke, on bush or oak, 
Within our circles green ? 
Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our elfin Queen r" — Scott. 

C3I FEW days after the conversation which has been 
(z}^ related, as the rising sun gilded the summit of the 
solitary tower of Montebore, the sound of hunting horns 
struck on the ear of Tebaldo. Four or five dogs, who had 
escaped the (Economical reforms of the castle, uniting their 
voices, awakened every inhabitant at the castle. The 
Baron, whose slumbers were not usually disturbed 
until six o'clock, raised his head in wonder and wrath. 
The rattling of the drawbridge proved that some one 
from within the Castle was gone forth to communicate 
with those without. Seizing a javelin which stood by, he 
struck it violently upon a plate of iron. These sounds 
answered the purpose of our modern bells ; they vibrated 
through three spacious haUs, and reached the ears of a 
servant^ who was not slow to answer his signer's summons. 
"What means this disturbance, Melchior? Who 
dares startle the hares and deers of my woods with 
sounds that none should make without my permission ?'' 
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Melchior knew not what to reply. He had looked 
out at a window, he said, but it commanded no view of 
the forest, only of the river meadow. 

" Go instantly," returned the Baron, " and bring me 
an account of this intrusion on my land." 

It was not long ere Melchior returned. 

" It was Guglielmo XTberti, who, with a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, was passing by Montcbore to join a chase 
in Montemarino." 

" Guglielmo Uberti ! " exclaimed the Baron, hastily 
springing from his bed. " And who has permitted him 
to flourish his horns on my domains P Fit an arrow in thy 
cross-bow, Melchior; but stay —my doublet and hose — ^I 
will myself go and demand the cause of this unprecedented 
invasion of my rights." 

Melchior, to calm the fury of his Signer, which, added 
to his haste, had almost impeded his respiration, intimated 
that Signer Folchetto at the first call had ordered the 
drawbridge to be lowered, and himself had gone out to 
meet the cavalcade. 

" Ah ! all's well," replied Tebaldo, throwing upon a 
dtool an important part of his attire that he was just 
putting on. " Why not tell me at once that Folchetto had 
gone forth to meet them; then I had taken no other 
frouble but to turn round and go to sleep?" 

At this instant the horns sounded nearer, and the 
ftrampling of horses reached the ear of the Baron. 

" By the Holy Sepulchi'e ! " he exclaimed, hastening to 
the window and throwing open the heavy casement "I 
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should like to make that homrplayer swallow his instru- 
ment ! " 

The hunting party passed within a bow-shot of the 
oastle. A steep track wound round some ancient ruins to 
a wooden bridge which crossed the torrent, and bore the 
name of "Devil's bridge," perhaps because the design 
was truly diabolic. The path was so winding, that the 
party presented themselves in various groups to the 
spectators. ^ The Baron could recognize them all ; and 
their procession might not have been uninterrupted had 
not Folchetto appeared by the side of the foremost lady, 
apparently assisting her to manage her spirited palfrey. 
This spectacle somewhat soothed the Baron's wrath ; and 
he completed his toilette, while enumerating to Melchior 
his conjectures as to an adventure, whiph in those times 
might have led to disastrous consequences. 

Though Folchetto had courteously assisted one of the 
ladies through the rugged tracks which led over his rocky 
domain, yet the party had not been unmet by remon- 
strance, or even by threats. As the first sound of the 
horn re-echoed from the massive castle walls, Folchetto 
had hastened out on the terrace, which, supported by 
twelve buttresses and iron chains, commanded the chief 
entrances to the castle. He had seen from thence 
thirteen and fourteen riders, followed by dogs led by some 
six huntsmen, cheerily cantering through his woods, and 
had descended to meet them. While he eagerly sought the 
leader to demand by what right they had intruded upon 
the lands of the Baron of Malespina, one of the four 
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ladies, who preceded the others, hastened her palfiy to 
him, saying, "Signer Folchetto, we have ventured to cross 
your woods on our way to Montemarino, where Guglielino 
TJberti has prepared sport for us. Your courtesy wQl 
surely forgive us, if in so doing we have infringed your 
rights." 

Folchetto, to whom this lady and the rest of the party 
were well known, replied somewhat haughtily, "that 
ladies were privileged in such infringements, and that 
imder their protection their cavaliers might be permitted 
to pass." Thus saying he had gallantly taken her horse's 
bridle, carefully guiding it through the bush of thorns 
and juniper which entangled the path. 

If Guglielmo Uberti, who, accompanied by some young 
friends, brought up the rear of the party, had, on his own 
part, added some gentle word of apology to Folchetto, 
although liis impudent intrusion would have been unplea- 
sant, the matter might have passed orf without altercation ; 
but the vanity of this youth, which we shall have occa- 
sion to exhibit yet more fully in the course of our 
narrative, made him quick to lake every opportunity 
to conceal his real meanness, and parade a courage 
which he possessed not. Surrounded by friends, he 
thought this a capital opportimity to insult with impu- 
nity the young Signer of Montebore, who was alone and 
unarmed. Far, therefore, from deigning to apologise for 
an act which he knew to be an infringement of feudal 
rights, at the moment when part of his company were 
crossing the bridge, he turned to Folchetto, saying — 
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" To cross your estates without asking leave, Folchetto, 
I claim right, as due to my uncle, and, of course, to his 
family; therefore it was that I ordered my horns to 
sound, that you might not suppose I would pass by 
stealth." 

At these words Folchetto reddened to the roots of his 
hair, and seizing with his left hand the bridle of Gugliel- 
mo's horse, which had stopped on the bridge, forced him 
back with a violence that was not a little dangerous to his 
rider. 

"If you avail yourself of your assumed rights once 
more," he exclaimed, " I will tumble you and your horse 
together into the bridge below us ; and that I have not 
done this now, you may thank the ladies who are with 
you!" 

Thus saying, he flung the horse with equal rudeness 
from him, and turning his back on his foe, slowly re- 
mounted the rocky way. The horse of Guglielmo, a spirited 
jennet, thus handled, perhaps, for the first time since he 
had carried saddle or housings, almost sprang over the 
bridge with rage, and all his rider's skill scarcely sufficed 
to guide him over it, as it was deficient in solidity, as 
well as in architectural elegance. This contest with 
his steed furnished Guglielmo with a plausible excuse 
for not returning Folchetto's insulting rebuke; so he 
went on his way, grumbling to himself some threats, 
which mingled with the rushing stream, and shaking 
his fist, as if he had said, " I bide my time." 

When Folchetto returned to the castle, he found in the 
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chief hall his father, his sister Alice, and Signer Stull. 
Curiosity had assembled them earlier than usual ; their 
eyes turned eagerly to him who could gratify it, and the 
Baron was the first to exclaim — 

"This is the way, Folchetto, you have broken the 
horas on the hunter's heads ! These fellows have dared 
to make the woods of Malespina echo to their impu- 
dence. Guglielmo Uberti ! The mitre and staff of hi& 
imcle shall not save his back from a cudgel if he again 
sets foot on a blade of my grass. Who licensed him to- 
cross our domains P" 

"Signer," replied Folchetto, "the lady Angilberga of 
Gualberti proffered the needful apology." 

" The lady Angilberga ! It was he that should haye 
apologised, and not the lady Angilberga. Do I not knpw 
that his uncle Uberti pretends a right of road through 
our Barony without our permission being needed ? Away 
with such rights, and with him who would admit tl^em. 
I will never suffer such arrogant pretensions." 

" Yet," said StuU, " such a claim was granted to eccle- 
siastical Princes by Pope Stephen VIII in 944, when. 
Guilliaume Longespee, Duke of Normandy, having re- 
ceived a colony of Danes in Ifeustria." 

" To the foul fiend with If eustria and the Danes, and 
all the Guglielmos in Europe ! To gratify your love of 
precedents you invent facts ; and look here — ^I, who have 
never read a book but the achievements of the Knights 
of Charlemagne — I wiU tell you the real truth about that 
act of Pope Stephen's. That Holy Father granted to the 
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BLshops the right of crossing all terras etfluminas, (as my 
hrother Giordano has told me a hundred times,) ' land or 
water/ without leave of the rightful owner, provided 
always they had on a priest's cloak, and were riding a 
white mule. Ah, ha ! See, Mein Herr, whether I do not 
rightly understand what I have the honour to tell you. 
Mind you, Folchetto, that no one in the world has a right 
to tread a blade of grass in your woods without your per- 
mission. Mind, besides that, you have a light to stop 
every mouth with a fist, were it even the Emperor's, who 
should dare to startle with a shout the oldest rabbit in 
Barilati. Should it be a lady, why, it is a different case ; 
yet, I thought I recognized among these the lady Pelle- 
grina of Calcinera. She has taken a fancy for Guglielmo 
XTberti, and they say that she will surely give him her 
step-daughter for his bride — ^Leonilla, I think. This 
hunting party must have been intended to honour so 
auspicious an alliance. Yes, truly, let these allies of the 
Anfossi unite ; we shall soon measure their chivalry. 
If Frederic lays siege to Tortona, I shall see them rush- 
ing to meet him, throwing themselves like cowards, as 
they are, at his feet, to beg pardon for having suffered a 
republic to exist. What say you, Stull? Think you 
it will be so ? What's .the matter mth you ? You are 
looking as scared as a wolf with a leash of dogs after 
him." 

It was indeed true, that the mind of the good priest 
.was in an indescribable state of agitation. The words of 
the Baron had acted like a spell upon him. He stared 

D 
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at Tebaldo, then at Folchctto, and especially at the 
youthful Alice. 

Nor was StuU the only one who had been unpleasantly 
moved by tlie liaron's words ; could it be only his elo- 
quence and prolixity that had occasioned this ? Folchetto 
had retreated a step or two, biting his lip and shaking 
his head almost imperceptibly; and Alice, caressing a 
greyhound, which had entered with Folchetto, and had 
sprung upon her, appeared to avoid both the startled looks 
of tho Fleming and those of her father. 

Alice was but sixteen, and she might have served as a 
model to an Italian Phidias, had he sought one for a 
Psyche. Iler figure had something aerial in it ; her 
stature was above the usual feminine standard, but her 
movements were those of a fairy. Her feet, as she passed 
through the wood, seemed scarcely to bend the flowers on 
which they trod ; or, as a poet likened them, to the swal- 
low, that scarcely touched with its wing the silvery surface 
of tho brook. 

Nor was the face unsuited to the bending grace of the 
fonn. Her hair was long and ftiir, and so gracefully ar- 
ranged, and so soft, that no natural object was worthy to 
bo likened to it. It fell forwanl on a forehead fair as the 
lily over a countenance of singular loveliness. Her large 
dark eyes sparkled at times with the fire which yet ani- 
mated those of her father, but their usual expression was 
of a sensibility approaching to melancholy. 

Such was Alice, the pride of her father and brother, 
the ornament of Tortona, the en\T[ed of all her fair com- 
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panions. But Alice, like the rosy apples of Istkaar, boro 
within her bosom a canker worm which embittered the 
sweetness of these gifts, and threatened to destroy their 
precious fruits. 

"StuU! Stull! what is the matter?" exclaimed the 
Baron, after a slight pause, observing that he was study- 
ing a stag's antlers which hung between the window, as 
if considering which antler was the largest. 

"Signer," returned Stull, hesitating, "nothing — no- 
thing — but — Guglielmo Uberd will not marry Lconilla 
Calcinera !" 

" And what ddes it signify to me if he marries the 
daughter of Satan, if it please his father-in-law P Is 
that any reason why your eyes should start out of your 
head as if you had seen a ghost ?" 

" Leonilla Calcinera will not marry Guglielmo Uberti ?" 
returned Folchetto, advancing and shaking his fist. " He 
is not worthy to kiss the dust that Leonilla shakes from 
her slipper." 

" Oh ! this is somewhat clearer," said Tebaldo, slightly 
smiling. " I know that you • are one of the knights who 
aspire to win this gem. But remember, Folchetto, that 
the step-mother of Leonilla is a Guelf — Quclf to the very 
core. We are neither Guelfs nor Ghibcllincs, but your 
ancestor, Arcamboldo, was Ghibelline, and so fell by the 
dagger of a Guelf Remember that feuds are hereditary 
with the Calcinera ; that Odgiva, the mother of Pellegrina, 
was of the Anfossi, and that they have the pride of 
wealth which we posses : not. If thou art wise, Folchetto, 
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thou wilt not pat thyself in competition with Gugliehno, 
who will surely be preferred by the parents, if not by 
the maiden herself. Her father is a dolt; if the lady 
mother wills it, he will not say a word. Besides, I know 
that Bishop TJberti has given his consent, and the nup- 
tials will be celebrated before the day of St. Martian." 

" Ah, that can never be !" exclaimed Alice, in a voice of 
agony, and fell fainting on the floor. 

" Worse and worse !" shouted the Baron, as with Fol- 
chetto and Stull he hastened to raise her ; " what evil 
spirit disquiets my family, though I have visited the Holy 
Sepulchre? Alice! hollo— Costanza! Bertrada! 'Where 
are these women ? Water and vinegar I These matri- 
monial questions are dangerous in my house. Alice, I 
say! She seems reviving. Here, you old images, you 
are as slow as snails ! Take her to her couch ! HI befall 
those horns that aroused her two hours too soon !" 

Costanza and Bertrada, two elderly handmaidens, 
whom the Baron had favoured with the appellation of 
images, and who had hastened with all the speed that the 
burden of some sixty years permitted, now bustled round 
their young mistress, and by means of cold water and 
burnt feathers, had sufficiently restored her, so that she 
was led to her couch, and soon was followed by her 
brother, Folchetto. 

" Poor maiden !" exclaimed the Baron, opening a win- 
dow to clear the apartment of the delicious fragrance 
with which the old women had filled It ; " the name of 
that fellow makes her faint ! I would that my sister 
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were h^re ! But requiescat till the end of time. Did she 
not pretend to persuade me one fine day that Qnglielmo 
would be a suitable bridegroom for my child. See, I- 
said, Eodegunda, if in that head of yours, which looks 
like a mountain, you have as much brains as would fill a 
nutshell. Alice marry a Uberti ! Just as good as if you 
would marry her to the wolf I killed last wintey." 

"The eve of Sti Anthony," muttered StuU to himself, 
as if his thoughts were far wandering. 

" Yes ; the vigil of St. Anthony, and that I remember ^ 
right well. Stull, what a wolf that was ! You have 
seen him; but did I ever tell you the particulars of his 
death r 

More than once, Signer — ^more than once." 
The snow," continued the Baron, regardless of StulFa 
reply, which might have farther stated, that neither wolves 
nor lambs had been mentioned since without introducing 
this relation — " the snow covered the Apennines, as far 
as we could see : not a hand's breadth of the ground was 
visible. A wolf, more starved than myself, when I left 
Syria, had the daring to descend the Besante, and ven- 
tured through the Borbiera, then frozen as hard as this 
pavement. Coming to the foot of the huge oak, whose 
roots overhang the torrent, and look like great snakes 
swimming in the water, Almansor (for so I named him, 
in honour of a Moorish king, slain before my eyes by the 
Dead Sea by Amadous, Duke of Savoy,) — ^Almansor 
scrambled by the oak roots over to the right bank, attracted 
probably by the crowing of a cock, who had rashly ventured 
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outside his castle. I was just coming down that slope of 
Rohert's. You know, Stull, that sharp descent that 
Robert Spinola, the great-grandfather of my poor Beatrice, 
had leyelled as much as could be done, and which bears 
his name. Well, Stull, I was descending that ; the face 
of the ground was smooth as the face of a shield the day 
after a fight. Had my foot slipped, I should have shot 
down to the bottom, to my grievous injury. I rested on 
an alpenstock, which, piercing the ice, helped me capitally. 
All at once I saw Almansor so quietly, with his tail 
drooping, looking longingly at my cock. I don't know if* 
the lightning were swifter than I was at that moment. I 
fired at once, and I took Almansor here, Stull, between: 
the ear and the spine, and stretched him on the snow. 
He never moved a foot, no more than my poor Alice just 
now, so that — but let us go, Stull, and see how my poor 
Alice is.'' 

So saying, they walked together to the chamber of the 
maiden ; and, as they went, the Baron put the last touches 
to his interesting narrative, to which Stull listened with 
an unusual negligence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TRYING PROPOSAL. 

" Who can school the heart's affections r 

Who can hanish fond regret ? 
If you hlame my deep dejection, 

Teach, oh ! teach me to forget." 

^F the secret causes of the swoon and of the exclama- 
(zy tion of Alice had entirely escaped the penetration of 
the Baron, they had not been unobserved by Folchetto ; 
he was acquainted with certain circumstances unknown 
to her father, and which aided him to understand the 
OTerflowing emotions of his sister. 

It has been before intimated how Rodegunda, the de- 
parted aunt of these two noble scions of the Malespina 
family, had left no means untried whereby the star of 
her family might regain its ascendancy. One of the 
means whereby this noble -virgin (whose antiquity scarcely 
yielded to her namesake in the Zodiac) had endeavoured 
to attain this object, had been by a union between the 
youthful Alice and Gugliolmo Uberti. 

" This shoot of a noble vine," said she one day to her 
brother, " will send out roots which shall fill the land, and 
the patronage of his uncle will forward his prosperity. 
Quglielmo Uberti is in the flower of his age, while you, 
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brother, have faded the little you had amongst the de- 
serts of Palestine. My nephew, FolchettoP Well, he would 
not be amiss, but you have set him in a path that can 
only lead to dishonour. Alas ! that the Malespini should 
be favourers of the caprices and of the insolences of a 
petulant mob, who, maddened by a lawless love of license 
imder pretext of liberty, thus defile the robes of the high- 
est nobles — the Malespini, in whose veins runs a blood 
purer than the sunbeam." 

But the praises of Guglielmo Uberti would not be 
acceptable to the ears of the degenerate Malespina. 
Besides that, Guglielmo was not the man worthy of the 
esteem of a generous youth such as Folchetto. In those 
days, when the sovereignty of a country might fall to the 
shrewdest, the heads of a faction who aspired to such 
power could not love their opponents, whose sole object 
was to drive them from the arena of political contention. 
And thus it fell out, that whenever Bodegunda com- 
menced such an attack, Tebaldo and Folchetto besought 
her to leave to their care the honour of their family ; and 
if it behoved her to have a concern for it, that she would 
devote herself to the domestic department, which was the 
only one in which she would rule without their intervention. 

But Eodegunda, as might have been expected, repelled 
with horror so base a suggestion ; and as she was one of 
those people who will, at all risks, maintain the honour 
and rights of their family, and only in that way which 
suits their peculiar ideas, she gratified herself ajssiduqusly, 
though not without occsisional rdbufifo* 
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One day that Tebaldo and Folchetto were absent from 
Montebore, the former for the purpose of tasting a new 
bin in the monastery of Precipiano (whose cellars would 
have done credit to a Prince), and Folchetto was also en- 
gaged at a Council as Chief of the People, Eodegunda 
invited to the castle Guglielmo, who was often in that 
neighbourhood on his way to the forests of Montermarino, 
his uncle's domains. The pretext made use of by the 
oldSignora was too transparent to impose on iiie penetra- 
tion of so dissipated a cavalier. We have already de- 
smbed Alice. To her beauty and noble birth she added 
the charm of the purest simplicity. The profligacy of 
Ghiglielmo, his proud and overbearing manners, and (as 
we have before intimated) the base disposition which 
disguised his high birth and name, were unknown to the 
youthful Alice. She saw him not only as a man endowed 
with noble fortune, the son of a noble, and the heir of a 
principality. A countenance which yet betrayed not the 
corrosives of vice, the graceful ease which the habit of as- 
sociating with high society imparts, a voice of touching 
softness when he desired to win his way, and, above all, 
the charm of a speech which appeared to manifest high 
and generous feelings; these were the means used by 
Ghiglielmo to win the affections of the artless Alice. 
Her can we blame the unhappy girl. He had been intro- 
duced to her by her aunt, to whom, during the three 
years' absence of her father and brother, she had given 
tiie obedience of a child, and the deep seclusion in which 
she lived, on account of the political vicissitudes which 
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afterwards occasioned the frequent absences of Tebaldo 
and Folchetto from the castle. All these circumstances 
combined to conceal from her that an engagement, to 
which her father had been no part}^, was decidedly wTong. 
A stranger to hereditary feuds, and to all calculations of 
interest, and incapable of suspecting the malevolence of 
intrigue, the unfortunate maiden long entertained the 
false idea that Rodegunda was permitted to give her to 
GugUelmo as his bride. And both the aunt and the un- 
principled young man continued to deceive her. He had 
a double motive, — to seduce a lovely girl, and to stamp* 
an indelible blot on the family of a hated rival : for these 
detestable objects he formed a dark conspiracy. He had 
ever with him a man named Calpuccio, of no doubtful re- 
putation, sprung from the lowest of the people, cowardly 
in contest, but yet the infamous satellite of all his dis- 
orders. He filled the place of counsellor ; nor could Satan 
have been more depraved in that capacity. He found no 
great difficulty in inducing the weak Eodegunda to unite 
her beautiful niece by a secret marriage to the illustrious- 
nephew of a magnate. Indeed, she received with delight 
a proposal so long desired by her, which, she believed^ 
would extinguish the hatred between the families, recon- 
cile the house of Malespina with the nobility — who had 
taken offence at their favouring the popular cause — and,, 
above all, might surround her family with that splendour, 
which, with grief, she saw had faded of late years. She^ 
therefore introduced Guglielmo and Calpuccio by a post- 
em door into the castle ; and to further the plan, sum- 
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moned together the subaltern performers, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak. The visits which Gugliclmo 
made from time to time to the castle were not unknown 
to Tebaldo and Folchetto ; and they expressed their dis- 
pleasure, but only to Rodegunda, for they never supposed 
the length to which her foolish plans would carry her, 
until one day she replied by that studied encomium on 
Guglielmo which we narrated above. This opened the 
eyes of Folchetto, and caused him to forbid the porter 
ever to admit the ill-disposed youth into the castle of 
Montebore. Almost at the same time occurred the death 
of the aunt, and a proposal of marriage on the part of 
their ctusin Opizzone. The former circumstance entirely 
preventing the visits of Guglielmo to the castle, Folchetto 
thought that he had better save his sister the annoyance 
of an unnecessary remonstrance. 

In this state of affairs three months had passed. The 
sorrows of the unhappy maiden wore great, but not as keen 
as they would have been had she had to grieve for the con- 
sequences of her fault. Her innocence was as spotless as 
the driven snow. The report that Guglielmo was about 
to marry Leonilla had not reached the castle of Monte- 
bore, or rather Tebaldo and Folchetto, who had heard of 
it, had kept silence ; the former because he cared nothing 
about such tidings, the latter because he cared too much. 
Astonishment had drawn from Alice that exclamation, 
and had occasioned the fainting, which caused the impre- 
cation of Tebaldo upon the horns that had so early dis- 
turbed the slumbers of his darling child. 
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The illness of the maiden was but transitory ; and the 
party of Quglielmo having, on their returp, strode into a 
different path from that which led through the estates <rf 
the Baron, the rest of the day passed quietly, though 
anxious and perturbed were the thoughts of many in the 
castle. The following day Folchetto, determined to ob- 
tain from his sister an explanation, which he feared had 
been too long delayed, went in search of her, while his 
Father reiterated to Stull the particulars of the siege of 
Nicomedia. 

The younger Malespina was in his twenty-fifth year, 
but the post that he had been called to take had been 
very different from the usual diversions of his age. It 
must be remembered that pecuniary embarrassments, the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the misfortunes of his 
family and of his country, had early developed his mental 
powers ; and a naturally grave disposition had almost 
anticipated the sorrows of life. He had leaped from 
childhood to manhood, skipping unconsciously the bright- 
est page of life. Yet he loved, and was beloved by the 
young Leonilla of Calcinera ; but yet it was a problem 
which, perhaps, the course of this narrative may solve, 
how this love and ambition could be reconciled. In these 
stormy times, the ladder of ambition was often, rested on 
the corpses of rivals, while love (such as we imagine 
it in our civilized times) fled from the , disquiet of 
power. 

Amidst the confusion and uncertainty of his own pro^ 
tection, the happiness of his sister was a deep concern to 
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the ambitious Folchotto. Opizzone Malespina, although 
he was of mature years, yet was one whose proposals 
were of high value. A powerful Signor in Lombardy, 
apparently a zealous protector of the liberty of the peo- 
ple, a bitter foe to ecclesiastical encroachment, none could 
better than himself support the unstable fortime of the 
house of Malespina, since to the ties of relationship he 
added a brilliant position. Folchetto had received with 
pleasure the proposals of his cousin, and had made them 
also acceptable to his father. It remained only for Alice 
to approve of them, but that was considered as of little 
importance ; for, in those days, noble maidens were more 
subject to paternal authority than they are now, and were 
almost always destined to strengthen the interests of their 
families, even by the sacrifice of their ownfeeHngs. Such 
were then the exaggerated notions of filial duty, that a 
maiden was scarcely informed of her marriage until she 
was led to the altar ; and cases of resistance on their part 
were so unfrequent, that they were chronicled as acts of 
insufferable disobedience, deserving of the severest chas- 
tisement. 

When Folchetto entered the apartment of Alice, she 
was embroidering a woollen scarf, assisted by her' hand- 
maid, an employment then most usual among ladies, and 
not neglected by those of modem days. Though accus- 
tomed to the visits of her brother, Alice trembled as 
Folchetto, opening the folding doors, slowly advanced to 
her embroidery table. 

The countenance of the young Baron, though one of 
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rare beauty, had in it a look of sternness which excited 
more admiration than love. A sculptor would not have 
-chosen him for a model for an Adonis or a Hinaldo, but 
for that of Tancred he would have suited admirably. 
Fatigue, suffered in his early life, the violent passions 
Tvhich had agitated him. aud the huming rays of an 
-eastern sun, had given him the appearance of a man of 
more mature years. His dark hair fell in massive curls on 
his shoulders, and the impress of a ring around his head, 
testified to the helmet he had borne. His arched eye- 
brows met too closely from the habitual frown he wore ; 
his large eyes, dark as the raven's wing, sparkled more 
witli the brilliancy of Mars than that of Venus. But 
his mouth compensated for the keenness of his glance ; 
and when he smiled, nothing could be sweeter than his 
-expression. 

As Folchetto entered, Alice, though much agitated, 
left her embroidery, and met him in the midst of her 
apartment. 

" Brother !" she cried, in a tone of deep depression, 
" what brings you to your unhappy sister?" 

"Unhappy," replied Folchetto; " and why, Alice, should 
you be unhappy i"" 

'a— indeed!" 

" I see. Bertrada, leave us together." 

** And why so," stammered Alice ; "why may she not 
stay with us ? But forgive me, Folchetto. Bertrada, go — 
no, come again. May she not return, Folchetto ?" 

'• Certainly ; but not until she is called." 
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Alice cast down her eyes, and. returned to her frame. 
Bertrada slowly laid aside her materials, and after makiog 
every possible delay, asked, with a humble reverence, if 
she might not wait for orders at the lower end of the 
saloon. 

" Yes, surely," replied Alice : but, she added with em- 
barrassment, " that will rest with my brother, whom it is 
my duty to obey." 

Touched by her submission, Folchetto pressed her 
hand. 

" Dear Alice,'' he said, " I would prefer that our con- 
versation were private." 

The maiden assumed more firmness. 
" Go, Bertrada," she said, in a voice which betrayed 
her agitation in spite of her efforts to conceal it ; " go to 
your own room, and we can afterwards return to our 
embroidery." 

" Now we are alone, Folchetto," she continued, as soon 
as the folding doors closed after Bertrada, " now you can 
load me with the weight of your displeasure ; no voice 
will be Kfted in defence of poor Alice. I stand before 
you as a criminal before his judge. I await my sentence. 
I fear it not." 

" My good, my darling sister," said Folchetto, appear- 
ing not to understand the words which fear and remorse 
forced from her conscience, "away with every thought 
which would diminish your love to me. You are not 
before a judge, but with a friend, whose words, I hope, 
wdll give you nothing but comfort." 
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"Speak then, Folchetto, I am attentive." 

" Be not surprised, Alioe, if what I am about to say 
should somewhat wound your delicacy. Those maidens, 
who have the happiness of a mother's love, may hide 
their faces in her bosom, while she presses her adyice 
rather by tenderness than by authority. But thou, my 
Alice, who have been deprived of this blessing, whose lip 
has never framed the sweet name of mother, except to 
grieve for her loss, wilt allow thy brother, who loves thee, 
to take the place of her who sees and watches over, but 
cannot speak to thee." 

Such solemn words were not likely to restore the 
courage of Alice. 

"Brother, you alarm me!" she exclaimed. "Why 
remind me of her who I can never forget P But — ^what 
do I say P" 

" I speak only for this reason, Alice, that you may for- 
give me for speaking to you in a manner little becoming 
my years and my inexperience. Listen, then : We live 
in times when the life of those who have taken up the 
profession of arms is as insecure as that of a tender tree 
in the rigorous depth of winter. But be not troubled. 
That hand which guided us over the moving sands around 
tlie Dead Sea — those sands where bleached the bones of 
thousands of our brethren — will still protect us through 
all dangers. Yet it is sadly true, Alice, that the dreaded 
Barbarossa, with whom we formerly strove for the resto- 
ration of the Holy Sepulchre, and who, hungry and 
distressed as ourselves, could scarce return to his native 
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fihoies, now threatens the liberty of our republic, that 
liberty of which we Tortonese haye set an example, not 
only to all the states of Italy, but also to those of France. 
Heayen, I trust, will prosper the pure resistance which 
we are prepared to make to him who adyances, pre- 
ceded with terror and destruction; but yet we shall 
never accomplish our designs without slaughter and 
bloodshed.'' 

" What a preface," exclaimed Alice, gathering a little 
courage, as her brother's explanation took a different turn 
from that which she had expected ; " but, brother, startle 
me not with anticipations of misfortune which it may be 
my prayers may avert." 

"Your prayers, Alice! Oh, yes! they will be an- 
swered. But prayer alone is not sufficient; and a 
maiden who is not protected by a cloister must look also 
for earthly defenders." 

" Why then, Folchetto, you will protect me and 'my 
father." 

" Doubtless, Alice, our swords wiQ be raised in thy de- 
fence ; but you know what other sacred duties are incum- 
bent on us — ^what enemies surround our rising greatness. 
Thy father and brother might fall " 

"Forbid it, heaven!" exclaimed Alice. "For pity's 
sake, Folchetto, you know not what a shock to my feel- 
ings are your words ! For three years I was racked with 
imcertainty as to the fate of my father and brother, whom 
then I knew not, yet I ever loved." 

" Alice, thy exceeding timidity will make thee more 
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Yoxa' fiita^niatioD. if correct, need not alarm yon. 
Ali/>t, I projxyse a husband to you, high in the esteem 
of Your oouiitry, vhose rank and birth put him on a 
kr^'el with princes." 

*' Can it be ? " replied the young girl with a flash of joy. 
" Oil a levol Tilth princes I" 

" Alice," rgpeatC'i Folchetto, his brow darkening, and 
lajing stress on her name, " what means this ?" 

" ITnliappy," fehe murmured, wringing her hands : *' yet 
go on — ^but no : be silent, for pity's sake. I will no hus- 
band ; the name is abhorrent to me." 

^SStrange words these, Alice; strange in a maiden's 
mouth. Yet I have not told you that I speak to you by 
your father's desire. It grieves me to remind you of this. 
It is .so, AUce; our &ther has chosen your husband^ 
Opizzone 3£alespina has done you the honour to ask 
your hand, and so gratifying a proposal has been 
accepted*" 

*'Alafi! I foresaw this!" cried Alice, weeping. "Who 
will sare me from the anger of my &ther and bro- 
ther?" 

'* Why this distress ? Is our cousin Opizzone such a 
man as to be dreaded P" 
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After a moment's pause, in which Folchetto vainly- 
awaited a reply, he resumed : 

"I should have expected, Alice, that a choice so 
honourable to your family would have been acceptable to 
yourself. But you are young, Alice, very young ; nor 
can you appreciate what advantage will ensue to your 
father and brother from a union which will root up the 
hopes of the Uberti and Anfossi. Not that I complain 
of this ; but I grieve not to see in you a disposition 
to the implicit obedience which becomes a lady of the 
Malespina family." 

" Ah, yes, I am obedient ! " exclaimed the unhappy 
girl ; " I am ; but you should remember that that virtue 
has a limit." 

" If you are so disposed, Alice, why is your submission 
to your father and brother evinced by such despair? 
Why this ?" 

Alice, collecting all her strength, returned, " No ; I 
cannot marry my cousin Opizzone." 

Folchetto rose, and with slow and measured steps paced 
through the saloon. It seemed as if he would still his 
rising displeasure before he replied to Ihis burst of feel- 
ing. The maiden, astonished at the spirit which had 
supported her to speak thus openly, and alarmed at the 
consequences which might ensue, followed him eagerly 
with her eyes. 

"And this at a time when you boast of your obe- 
dience," said Folchetto, staying his walk, and looking 
earnestly but not angrily upon her : " there is more than 
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eccentricity in your conduct. But, Alice, did you say, 
I will not, or I cannot ?" 

Alice replied not but by downcast eyes. Her cheek 
reddened to scarlet ; her limbs trembled with even con- 
Yulsive movement. She seated herself and drew some 
threads from a case by her frame, but they fell from her 
hand. 

" But whether you said, I will not, or I cannot, I see 
that you regret it.'* 

" Ah, no," returned the maiden, eagerly turning towards 
him; "I thought I should have died as I pronoimced 
these words. I would not recall them for a throne." 

" You justify yourself, then, Alice. I claim not the 
right which a deep love for the sister who has been 
the pride of our family might give me. Well is it for 
you, Alice, that it was I who was commissioned to make 
to you this proposal. To our father you would not 
have replied, I cannot — I will not." 

"I should have done so, or I should have died/' 
sobbed Alice. 

"This passes belief: it grieves me to enter into par- 
ticulars which I may not be able to speak of as calmly 
as I would wish to do with my sister. Yet it is neces- 
sary; it is inevitable, Alice, that you give some substantial 
reason for your refusal." 

" Pity me, Folchetto. If you, indeed, love your sister,, 
make me not die of shame before your eyes." 

" Die of shame !" repeated Folchetto, bitterly, no longer 
concealing the impression he had received from the ex- 
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clamation of Alice. " TJnliappy girl ! can it then be 
true ? Love you him who but yesterday insulted me on 
our mother's land ? he who, to dishonour both you and 
me, pays his homage to the lady whose aflFections have 
been so freely given to your brother ?" 
• " That cannot be ! " exclaimed Alice, violently ; " it is 
impossible !" 

" Impossible, say you ? Does your senseless confidence 
go so far ? Is it because he has dared to vow love to 
you ? because in your aunt's presence he called heaven 
to witness his perjury ? Simple one ! But, Alice, you 
must forget this deceitful man ; and, if I must tell you 
all, in order to drive from your heart one who should 
never have been admitted to a place in it, know that he 
must die by my hand, or I must fall by his." 

" Oh, Folchetto ! on my knees I beseech you ! How 
dreadful an alternative ! Oh, if you but knew !" 

" Silence, deceived one ! I will know nothing from 
your lips ! It is enough that I know that he is treacher- 
ous and base; that it is his endeavour to seduce my 
fidster — ^to rob me of my beloved — that in my path he is 
ever impeding and circumventing me. But I will tram- 
ple on him — trample him as the insect who crosses the 
lion's path ! It grieves me that I did not yesterday, when 
he put himself before me. Alice, you will weep tears of 
blood for this your indiscreet conduct !" 

As he spoke, he traversed the apartment with long and 
hasty strides. Alice yet knelt, and hid her face in her 
han^s. After a silence, which was only broken by the 
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maiden's sobs, Folchetto having mastered his own passions, 
continued with less asperity : 

" Rise, Alice ; it becomes not a sister to kneel at her 
brother's feet. I know that the blame rests not wholly 
with you. Blind that we were to intrust so precious a 
treasure to a woman cradled in prejudice. Let not her 
ashes be disturbed by the consequences of her foolish 
conduct. But, Alice," continued he, taking her hand 
affectionately, and leading her to an arm chair, into which 
he gently forced her, " the past must be forgotten. Your 
own honour, the dignity which becomes your sex and 
your family require you to forget him — whom I will name 
no more — to detest his arts. You knew him not. It 
may be one of the least of his villainies to have flattered 
an innocent girl to make a jest for his wicked compa- 
nions. I shall teach liim that it were safer to insult the 
sister of the Emperor than a Malespina. But prepare 
yourself to obey the will of our father. Woe be to you, 
if he suspects the cause of your reluctance. Dear Alice, 
this confidence is between us only. Let us both forget 
it — forget it for the honour of our family, and for your 
future happiness.' Opizzone will not delay to come to 
Tortona ; he will bring a band of brave men. Your nup- 
tials wiU be solemnized privately ; for, in times of publie 
calamity, display is an insult to citizens. Be prepared 
then, Alice, this evening, as if he were to come to- 
morrow. Come, wipe your eyes, my little sister, and give 
me your hand in token of forgiveness.'' 

But the maiden, instead of drying her tears, sobbed 
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and wept with increasing violence. Folchetto thought 
that he should not press for immediate calm, and pressing 
her in his arms with a tenderness truly fraternal, he ad- 
vised her not to let Bertrada see her, and retired, per- 
suaded that time and reflection would calm an agitation, 
the secret cause of which was not well known to him, 
although he had partly raised the veil which shrouded 
the mystery. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

DISAPPEAE.VNCE. 

" Oh, what o' gude can e'er betide 

Thy daughter, thus to move — 
Thus to become the hapless bride 

0* one she cannot love ?" 
It canna' be, my daughter, now ; 

Whatever may befaU, 
I've pledged my troth and honour too, 

And I canna' baith recalL" — Old Ballad. 

^HE aspect of political events which gave signs of an 
^^ approaching storm, the threatened nuptials of Leonilla 
di Calcinera, and above all the scene, anything but amic- 
able, that occurred at the Devil's Bridge on the preceding 
day, recalled the son of Tebaldo to the city quickly, after 
the colloquy to which we have just referred. 

By showing himself to Guglielmo Uberti and his 
firiends he intended to make manifest the contempt in 
which he held them, and, at the same time, to show that 
he was prepared to defend the menacing expressions that 
accompanied the castigation bestowed on their chief. In 
those days, private feuds as well as public quarrels were 
decided in the listed field, when foes were too honourable 
to resort to treachery — and nothing was so much dreaded 
by a man of gentle blood as the imputation of cowardice. 
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Tcbaldo, left alone with Stull, after having recounted 
with a minuteness that admitted not of ftirther subdivision 
all the details of the siege of Nicomedia, bethought him- 
self that there were still two hours to while away before 
the appearance of dinner — a most important event in the 
lives of those who have nothing else to do — and proposed 
to his friend that they should go forth to the monastery 
of Precipiano, and, as he added, beat up the quarters of 
hia brother the Abbot. " The morning is brilliant, Sir 
Priest, and a little horse exercise will put us in the high- 
•est good humour ; and besides, between ourselves, we are 
likely to have a villainous dinner at the castle to-day. 
The cook, Balderica, received yesterday a rebuke from 
her confessor, in consequence of having charged herself 
with a love of good eating ; and by way of correcting this 
weakness, she has resolved to keep a meagre table for 
4Some days at least ; so we have to do penance for her sins. 
Old hag ! she shall fast in her turn for ours, as sure as 
Advent arrives before Christmas." 

Influenced by this communication, and knowing that 
there was no risk of ill fare on arriving at the monastery, 
Stull willingly acceded to the Baron's proposition. 

They mounted their powerful steeds, and rode forth at 
a good pace along the banks of the Borbiera, which led 
to the monastery. The pleasures of the table, the exqui- 
site flavour of the wines, the cordiality with which they 
were received, and the sense of having nothing else to 
do, caused the Baron and his follower to linger beyond 
the castle walls till the shades of evening began to fall. 
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On arri\'ing, they found that Folchetto had not yet re- 
tunied (a case of frequent occurrence, as the castle of 
Monteborc was ten or twelve miles distant from the city)^ 
and that Alice had already retired to her own apartments. 
"Wearied mth their long ride, and satisfied by the ample 
repast which they had enjoyed, Tebaldo and Stull agreed 
to dispense with the game of chess, which was their usual 
resource in the long evenings of autumn, and resign 
themselves to sleep some two hours earlier than was their 
custom. This arrangement not encountering any oppo- 
sition from the household, a bell from the tower tolled the 
signal for raising the drawbridge. Next moiTiing the 
Baron was preparing to slumber away some of the hours 
before dinner, when the two old figures of the castle, as 
he called them, appeared before him weeping and dis- 
consolate. "How now?" said he; " what event of evil 
augury do your woebegone visages announce ? Have ye 
been growling and tearing each other for the possession 
of the old castle ditch, like two dogs fighting for a bare 
bone ? or has Balderica been troubled by some new scru- 
ple of conscience, and sent you to make it known to me P 
The devil fly away with you all, if it be so." 

Costanza and Bertrada mournfully shook their heads, 
as if to say. Would that our tidings were not more 
wretched than 

The Baron continued : " What mean you by drooping 
your heads, like poppies when assailed by opposing winds ? 
Speak, old hags, or I " 

The two women fell to weeping bitterly ; and the Baron, 
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whose patience was well nigh, exhausted, did not think 
them interesting in tears. 

" Oh, for the good old times," continued he, " when 
niy grandfather, Tilderico Bellabarba, caused men and 
women to be scourged if they obeyed not his commands 
almost before they were issued !" Ho stamped with a 
violence that made the rude painted warrior tremble on 
the walls. 

" Stull ! StuU V shouted he, addressing the master, who 
entered at this moment, with the bewildered look of a 
scholar, who for the first time has received some smart 
stroking on his palms, " drive away these two fools, whose 
looks would spoil my appetite if I had not gone supper- 
less to bed last night V* 

"Ah, my lord Baron," said Stull, clasping his hands, 
and drawing down his already long visage, " would to 
heaven that they had not sufficient cause for their tears 
and lamentations." 

" And thou, too, Stull ! Let me, at least, know " 

"Alas I" exclaimed the master, raising his eyes to hea- 
ven, " why have I Hved to witness such a catastrophe !" 

■ 

" The devil take me, Stull, since he dare not fly away 
with you, a churchman ; why do you make me shout till 
I am hoarse, when I demand what misfortune has befallen 
my house ?" 

"And I, perchance," continued the Fleming, striking 
his forehead, (but not so hard as to damage it) — " I might 
have prevented it. But I believed that matters might 
have been arranged to the mutual satisfaction of " 
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The Baron could restrain himself no longer. His face 
assumed a purple hue, and a man of art would have pro- 
nounced him on the brink of apoplexy. StuU ventured 
to raise his eyes to the colossal Baron, who, forgetting the 
respect due to the sacred character, advanced towards him 
and the two women, as if to vent his wrath on all, with- 
out distinction, and stood aghast. 

" Be calm, my Lord Baron, be calm ; she may yet be 
found : perchance she has gone forth to recreate herself 
in the surrounding woods ; and if you will order the bell 
that summons you to your evening repast to be sounded 
forthwith, I dare to hope " 

The rapid trampling of a horse in the court yard of the 
castle interrupted the course of his hopes. The Baron 
heard the voice of !]f olchetto, and from the angry tone in 
which he called a serving man, and the hurried steps which 
resounded through the corridor, Tebaldo judged that he 
was more likely to learn the truth from him than from 
Stull and the others, and hastened to meet his son : his 
movements, however, were not so prompt as to arrest the 
course of Folchetto, who presented himself in the hall. 

" Is it then true, father," exclaimed he, in a tone of 
mingled grief and indignation — '^ true that she has fled P" 

" That is,'^ said Stull, " we must distinguish be- 
tween " 

"Fled!" repeated Tebaldo, starting back — "Alice 
fled!" 

Here the two women, who had hitherto confined them- 
selves to sobbing, thought it a duty, and perchance for 
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iheir interest also, to make vehement protestations of their 
innocence, which no one had ever questioned. 

" Be assured my Lord Baron ! " 

" I swear by the Blessed Virgin ^' 

" The saints witness for " 

" If this were my last hour " 

The agitation of the Baron and of Folchetto was too 
great to admit of their tolerating this duet, carried on in 
the sharpest notes of the gamut. Folchetto imposed 
silence, and commanded them to retire to the remotest 
recess of the hall. At the same time he ordered a servant, 
who had gone forth to meet him and to communicate the 
disastrous tidings, to repeat every particular that had come 
to his knowledge. 

Valentino was a youth born and trained up at the 
castle ; devotedly attached to Folchetto, with whom he 
had shared the sports of childhood, and acquired in those 
exercises a degree of grace and agility which commended 
him to the favour of his patrons. The young man related, 
"that on the preceding evening he had been lying con- 
cealed in the castle woods, with a view of surprising some 
hares that were wont to disport themselves there by the 
light of the moon. Whilst I drew the bow, fate, not always 
propitious to the hunter, brought a group of three of these 
animals within reach : I was surprised by their suddenly 
disappearing with the rapidity of lightning : stillness and 
silence reigned around me, and I gazed in every direction 
to discover the cause of their flight, when two figures, 
enveloped in white cloaks, appeared amid the shades of 
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the wood, and passed rapidly into the distance?. Whether 
they were male or female, spirits or witches, I could not 
tell, for their passing was as swift as thought. I only 
know that I could scarcely recover my senses ; however, 
I prepared to follow them, thinking less of hohgoblins than 
of some lover's frolic ; but at that moment the toll of the 
castle bell sounded in mine ears, as it seemed to me, a full 
hour before the usual time, and I desired not to pursue 
the adventure at the risk of having to sleep under the 
canopy of heaven, but I ran towards the forest whither 
the fugitives seemed to have passed. It was all in vain. 
The few moments I had lost in hesitation sufficed for the 
escape of these phantoms. I returned with equal celerity, 
and reached the castle gate just as the rattling chains of 
the drawbridge warned me that a moment later my speed 
would have been in vain." 

" Did it not occur to you," said Folchetto, " that, as the 
bell had tolled before the usual time, some of the house- 
hold might be still rambling in the woods ?" 

"I thought myself deceived as to the time; when 
pleasantly engaged, the sand seems to pass as rapidly 
through the hour glass as if some invisible hand were 
agitating it ; nevertheless, I was surprised to find Bertrada 
and Costanza playing at dice near the kitchen stove, and 
enquired whether the Lady Alice had already withdrawn 
to her apartments? ^More than an hour since,' they 
both replied, and their answer tranquillised my fears ; they 
<5an best inform you whether this was the truth " 

"Saints and Angels!" exclaimed Bertrada, coming 
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their interest also, to make vehement protestations of their 
innocence, which no one had ever questioned. 

" Be assured my Lord Baron ! " 

" I swear by the Blessed Virgin " 
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The agitation of the Baron and of Folchetto was too 
great to admit of their tolerating this duet, carried on in 
the sharpest notes of the gamut. Folchetto imposed 
silence, and commanded them to retire to the remotest 
recess of the hall. At the same time he ordered a servant, 
who had gone forth to meet him and to communicate the 
disastrous tidings, to repeat every particular that had come 
to his knowledge. 

Valentino was a youth born and trained up at the 
castle ; devotedly attached to Folchetto, with whom he 
had shared the sports of childhood, and acquired in those 
exercises a degree of grace and agility which commended 
him to the favour of his patrons. The young man related, 
**that on the preceding evening he had been lying con- 
cealed in the castle woods, with a view of surprising some 
hares that were wont to disport themselves there by the 
light of the moon. Whilst I drew the bow, fate, not always 
propitious to the hunter, brought a group of three of these 
animals within reach : I was surprised by their suddenly 
disappearing with the rapidity of lightning : stillness and 
silence reigned around me, and I gazed in every direction 
to discover the cause of their flight, when two figures, 
enveloped in white cloaks, appeared amid the shades of 
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Thus saying, he thrust them into the room regardless 
of their cries, and made the hall re-echo with the sound of 
two enormous bolts, which effectually secured the door 
against all attempt from within. 

"All conjectures are vain," said Folchetto, after a 
moment's thought ; " do you, Valentino, pursue without 
delay a search in the direction in which you observed their 
flight, endeavour to find some trace of their route, and 
await my coming at the Devil's Bridge. Do you, father, 
summon the porter, and, with the aid of StuH, interrogate 
him with a view to discover what manner of persons were 
observed about the castle yesterday: the dolt is always 
stupefied, but we must leave no means imtried. Giulio and 
Roberto may turn their steps toward the ascent by the 
precipice, and seek in more distant parts for some who 
may perchance be able to give information. If any due 
should be discovered, cause the tower bell to be sounded 
instantly." 

So saying, he rapidly followed the footsteps of Valen- 
tino, preferring, imder the escort of his faithful and 
intelligent servant, to explore those localities which afforded 
the best hopes of a successful issue. 

The Baron, meanwhile, after having given orders in a 
tone that bore witness to the strength of his lungs, that 
the porter should be conducted into his presence, resolved 
to commit the task of interrogating that functionary to 
Stull, and to take on himself the office of guide to the twQ 
servants in following the way indicated by Folchetto, as 
the precipice or steep distinguished even in our day by 
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that name. Stull was, more than any other person in 
the castle, qualified to discharge the functions now com- 
mitted to our learned judges, not only because he was 
conversant with the Canon law and the Roman law, but 
because he was in possession of certain secrets, which we 
shall presently disclose. But the poor man, instead of 
applying himself forthwith to collect whatever facts could 
be elicited, imagined himself exalted to the dignity of a 
provost or judge — a position to which ambition had led 
him to aspire before he devoted himself to the church. 
He, therefore, proposed to receive evidence with the 
gravity of a judicial personage, and all the formalities 
that give importance to a criminal process. He com- 
menced by drawing back the bolt that imprisoned 
Costanza and Bertrada, and, after having exhorted 
them to be veracious, and not to speak till they were 
called upon, he summoned the porter, who entered at 
that moment, somewhat discomposed by a warning re- 
ceived from his lord in passing, that the matter on hand 
was not a pleasant one. He was, nevertheless, an origi- 
nal, whom all the haughtiness of the Baron failed to 
intimidate, and who stood only in awe of Folchetto; 
which feeling he strove to overcome by calling to mind 
how often he had borne his young lord when an infant 
on his arm. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the particulars of this 
examination: the comic dignity of the judge, and the 
contradictory testimony of the two women and the pastor, 
would fail to interest the courteous reader, I shall, there- 

p 
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fore, confine myself to such notices as are required for 
the elucidation of my story. 

After having run through all the intricacies of the law, 
and thus given rise to endless equivocations, StuU be- 
thought himself of the few interrogations that would, have 
sufficed, had he been less prodigal of Tiis legal resources. 
€^ In conclusion,'* said he, addressing the porter — " Were 
yDu aware that the lady Alice had fled from the 
cattle?" 

" I ! May I lose my tongue if I have seen her for the 
last three days ! Judge for yourself, Signor Stull. 
I fell asleep at Ave Maria, and never awoke till the hour 
of three, when Georgio came to prick me with the point 
of his spear." 

" Fie ! fie upon you, Bosone ! Here a lawyer would 
detect a contradiction of factum cum verbis, that is, a 
contradiction between facts and words. You, at the 
sound of the tower bell, raised the drawbridge ; and ob- 
serve, Bosone, this is not well ; lies may never be told, 
at least, in presence of a judge." 

"Lies! Tou do not know Bosone, Signor Stull! 
Know you not that I have the laudable habit of fulfilling 
the duties of my office even in sleep P How then can I 
be charged with a lie P Besides, I have the infirmity of 
snoring in my sleep, which prevents me from hearing 
other noise — the sound of a bell, or even the noise of 
Signor Folchetto, whom I have borne when an infant in 
these arms— then I grasp the chain which hangs at my 
bolster, and raise the bridge without even opening an eye.*' 
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*'Tou then truly declare that you were unconscious, 
ignorant of the flight of the Lady AKce ?" 

" Ignorant as you please, Signer Stull ; you know fiill 
well that a porter cannot read. As to the Lady Alice, I 
protest to you that I knew not of her flight till this morn- 
ing. But how, in the name of Satan, did she contrive to 
pass my bridge ?'' 

"And from whom did you learn the fact, Bosone ?'* 

" From whom ? Madame Bertrada ; you will not con- 
tradict me when I say that you were the first to '* 

"Say what you will," said Bertrada, coming forward 
with arms a-kimbo ; " what of that forsooth — to whom 
should I go to inquire for a fugitive but to him who is 
the keeper of the gate ?" 

" But why," replied Stull, " did you not immediately 
give notice to the Baron, instead of first telling your tale 
to all the stones of the castle wall ?" 

" To all the stones of the castle ? Why the Baron 
slept when I first discovered that the bed of the Lady 
Alice had not been occupied, and before I could 
decide." 

" The argument is just," said the Fleming ; " but why, 
I repeat, did you not go forthwith to her father ?" 

"Did I not tell you he was asleep ?" 

"And when he sleeps," interposed Costanza, "who 
dares approach him ?" 

"Nevertheless, I cannot acquit you of great negligence. 
When you withdrew from the lady's presence, did you 
not observe anything like preparation for flight P" 

p 2 
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"None, Signor," said the two women, with one voice — 
" None." 

Was she tranquil P" 
As a lamb," replied one. 
• "As a dove," added the other. 

"Had she supped P" asked the porter, taking upon 
himself to propose an interrogatory which to him appeared 
important, though it had not occurred to the judge. 

"She had taken only a glass of water," promptly 
answered Bertrada. 

" There, Signer Stull," continued the porter, with an 
air of triumph : " there is the best proof of evil intention ; 
the man who purposes to commit a bad deed neither sups 
nor takes counsel with his wine flask. Water is the 
draught only of beasts, of Satan, or perhaps of souls in 
purgatory ! If the Lady Alice should be again under your 
charge," added he, addressing the two women in the tone 
of one who gives a most important piece of advice, "mark 
well these signs, they are never fallacious." 

" This was her custom," replied Costanza ; " she was 
never wont to take anything at night save a cup of 
water." 

" Worse, and worse ! " exclaimed Bosone, " that proves 
that she was often doing wrong ; and I would wager a 
flask of the best wine, that this unhappy lady was 
bewitched by Pattumeia, the sorceress of Varinella, when 
the old crone came to hold secret conference with the 
Lady Rodegunda." 

"Pattumeia!" exclaimed Stull, in the accent of one 
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who is suddenly struck by a name he has long tried in 
vain to recall. "Oh what a hght is thrown! Pat — 
Pat — ^Pattu — poor lady ! it is even so ; she would have 
said Pattumeia — of Varinella, said'st thou, BosoneP 
Haste, ha^te; sound the bell to recall Tebaldo and 
Folchetto ! Ha ! if I had heard this name sooner ! — fly! 
fly! each moment is precious!" thus saying, he disap- 
peared at a rapid pace. The two women, astonished and 
terrified at the sight of a man naturally calm and self- 
possessed, raging like a demoniac, made the sign of the 
cross, while the porter wended his way to the tower to 
ring out the bell as a signal for return, exclaiming as he 
went, " he is mad ! raving mad ! '' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 



" The servants went were the dochter lay, 
The sheets was cauld, she was away, 
And just to the goodwife did say, 
She's aff wi' the gaborlunzie man." — Old Ballad. 

^TIRING the time consumed by the Fleming in 
Up obtaining that infonnation of which he alone knew 
the importance, Folchetto, attended by his faithful 
servant, followed the uncertain traces of Alice, a prey to 
the most cruel anxieties ; there was a stain upon his house 
that he would have sacrificed his life to obliterate, and as 
yet he knew not whence it came, or whose blood would 
be required to blot it out. 

Thick woods surround the castle of Montebore, even to 
this day. Situated on the brow of a hill that commands 
adjacent vallies, the lands which appertain to it (with the 
exception of the more level ground which adorned the 
front) descend by an abrupt declivity to the verge of the 
torrent, which forced its way through the rocky barriers 
that opposed its rapid course. The open plain, fertile and 
smiling under the glorious sun of Italy, stretched east- 
ward towards Lombardy ; the declivity, which descended 
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towards the torrent, faced the south and the mountains of 
liguria. 

Folchetto traversed this part of the forest in a direct 
line; the oaks inclined their giant heads towards each 
other, more in the way of caressing than defiance ; whilst 
the chesnuts, slightly agitated by the breeze, bent under 
the weight of their thorny treasures, now in fiill maturity ; 
the earth, covered with fallen leaves, and the husks of 
chesnuts prematurely gathered by some wandering urchins, 
crackled beneath the rapid tread of the youth, who mentally 
vowed in like manner to trample under his feet whoever 
was found to be the cause of so much shame and sorrow. 

Many circumstances combined to give additional bitter- 
ness to a trial, in itself so full of sorrow. Oppizzone 
Malespina had arrived in Tortona on the preceding even- 
ing, with the tidings that Frederic, at the head of a gallant 
army, had crossed the Alps, and was encamped in the 
plains of Roncaglia, where he had summoned his vassals, 
and had opened a Diet for enquiring into the grievances 
of the citizens of Como, Lodi, and Pavia, thus gaining a 
pretext for attacking Milan and Tortona, which were not 
included in the Confederation. 

The arrival of the Lord of Lunigiana had not a httle 
raised the hopes of Folchetto, and of the party who were 
desirous of elevating him to the Consulate. Great advan- 
tages were anticipated from the presence of this powerful 
chief, the cousin of Tebaldo's son, and amongst others that 
of giving a final blow to Ecclesiastical influence and to the 
intrigues of the nobles who were struggling to uphold their 
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falling privileges. They hoped also to frustrate the plan 
of marriage between Guglielmo Uberti and Leonilla di 
Calcinera. The disappearance of Alice, who seemed the 
link destined to unite the interests of the two families, one 
of which had preserved all the lustre which the other 
was struggling to regain, destroyed this flattering prospect ; 
hence it is easy to imagine the harrassing state of mind in 
which the youthful Malespina traversed his paternal 
forests on that memorable day ; but his greatest sorrow 
was, that he had been deprived of a sister whom he ten- 
deriy loved, in a manner so mysterious, in which he saw 
not the hand of Him who is the disposer alike of happi- 
ness and life. 

The narrow path which led to the Devil's Bridge 
resembled an ash-coloured ribbon thrown carelessly over 
a broad carpet of verdure ; the bridge that crossed the 
torrent was formed only of two trunks of trees, which 
rested on . either side, strengthed by loose planks, which 
had been broken and displaced by the cavalcade that had 
passed over a few days previously. Valentino, who 
reached the place a few minutes before his lord, was 
endeavouring to render the passage more secure, when he 
arrived. 

It appears that in choosing this direction, Folchetto 
had no other guide than the traces pointed out by Valen- 
tino. He could not persuade himself that the motives, 
by which a girl like Alice had been induced to abandon 
the paternal roof, were of an actually criminal character 
—her high spirit would naturally have risen against one 
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who was openly aspiring to another alliance. This 
ihonght in some measure softened the bitterness of Fol- 
^etto's grief, while he still hoped, by a timely rescue, to 
preserve the fair fame of his beloved sister. "Who 
inows,'' thought he, "but that the dread of a union that 
was abhorrent to her, may have led to this dangerous 
step. But is it possible that she could have entertained 
so decided a repugnance to an alliance, fraught with so 
many advantages to herself and her family? Why, 
indeed ! Fool that I am, to attempt to account for the 
caprices of a girl. Who can find a clue to the intricacies 
-of woman's heart, or understand its sympathies or anti- 
pathies." 

These and similar thoughts passed through the mind 
of Folchetto. Reasoning on these imagiaings, he con- 
tinued: 

" She cannot be far from hence ; the hut of some lowly 
ishepherd may have given her shelter, and perchance she 
is at this moment deploring the folly which has led to her 
passing the night on a bed of leaves, prepared for the 
goat of the peasant. Let us go and search amongst these 
humble dwellings — ^we may perchance find some traces." 

Their pathway along the left bank of the torrent, whose 
waters dashed against the rocks and covered them with 
silvery spray, while the noise of the cataract, and the 
dangers of the pass, put an end to all flights of imagina- 
iion, which might have ended in some fatal catastrophe. 

On the highest point of the bank, and in a direction 
nearly parallel, there was a safer path, though at the same 
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tune a less practicable one, because it traversed fields and 
vineyards, where dods of earth adhered to the foot of 
the traveller whose fear led him to prefer that course. 
Whilst Folchetto ascended the more rugged pass, Valen- 
tino pursued the higher road, and carefully examined all 
the footmarks impressed on the soft and miry clay. " Few 
are the feet," thought he, "that resemble those of the 
Lady Alice in their small and deh'cate proportions — two 
nut- shells would suffice to contain them ; and if she has 
passed this way, it will be easy to distinguish between her 
traces and those of the rough peasants who frequent this 
region, and besides, it is not impossible that she may have 
left a shoe behind her in this tenacious clay." 

But, however reasonable these expectations might be> 
Valentino soon found that the cavalcade that had passed 
two days previously, and the hoofs of cattle and sheep^ 
had completely effaced all human tracks, though he was 
fain to persuade himself that there was here and there a 
foot-print that had been left by a lady, though perchance 
it might be that of an urchin of eight years in his festive 
attire. Neither to the right hand or the left was there 
any indication of a path by which the lady could have 
been carried in the arms of a man without imminent 
peril ; but whilst Valentino was communicating his obser- 
vations to Folchetto, the sound of the castle bell arrested 
their attention. 

Folchetto started as if it had been the announcement 
of his sister's return. Valentino at first maintained that 
it was but the ordinary call to their noontide meal — a 
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summons wliich, under present circumstances, ought not 
to have been given, but which Bosone might have been 
unwilling to omit, since he was apt to forget everything 
but the hour that daily brought him his cherished flask of 
wine ; but the resounding peals were prolonged in a man- 
ner that evidently announced something of more import- 
ance than the hour of dinner. Folchetto resolved to 
retrace his steps without delay, while Valentino followed 
his master in silence. 

Arrived at the castle gate, the first person they en- 
countered was the porter, on his way to the tower to 
re-commence his chimes. 

** How now, Bosone ?'* exclaimed Folchetto. " What 
tidings of Alice ? Is she found ?'' 

" Found ! No ! but tidings, nevertheless," replied the 
porter, cap in hand ; " Signer Stull says he has discovered 
certain words. I understand him not ; but he is running 
about hither and thither like a man who has drunk with- 
out the measure of a cup." 

Without giving heed to these words of the porter, 
Folchetto hurried towards the hall, where he had left the 
master, and there found him seated on his tripod, in his 
customary posture, mentally travelling through a dictionary 
of names, for one besides that of Pattumeia, beginning 
with the two syllables Pattu. 

. " Well, Stull ! " exclaimed Folchetto, in the tone of a 
man who expects important tidings. 

" Well V echoed the Fleming, in a similar tone, rising 
from his seat. 
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" Stull, did you recall me ?" 
I did, Folchetto, to communicate important light." 
Speak then, I entreat you, quickly." 

" Valentino ! " said the priest, addressing the servant 
who had followed his master. 

Valentino understood the force of this appeal, and dis- 
appeared. Folchetto seated himself on the couch usually 
occupied by his father. Stull resumed his tripod, from 
which he had risen to meet Folchetto, and endeavouring 
to collect his ideas by pressing his hands firmly on his 
temples, thus began : 

"Folchetto, have you ever read in Justinian that 
chapter, which, in the edition possessed by the monks of 
Bobbio, is found at page 2746, translated by the hand of 
a Benedictine Brother, which begins thus — Publica et 
privatajide, 8fc., 8fc.'' 

" No," said Folchetto, impatiently, yet striving to curb 
his impetuosity, knowing how vain it was to expect from 
Stull a sentence unadorned with quotations ; " I have not 
read the passage, nor do I see what connection it can 
possibly have with the terrible blow that has fallen on 



us." 



''You will perceive it, Folchetto; but it is needful 
that I should explain circumstances, to which the present 
disaster may be attributed. And to proceed methodically, 
know that, in the said article, it is laid down, that the 
confessions of the dying are to be admitted as legal evi- 
dence, and that their wishes would be held sacred as if 
coming from spirits abeady reposing in the bosom of Him 
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who had sent them for a season as pilgrims here below. 
Are you convinced of this truth, Folchetto ? a truth that 
would he more metaphysical than legal, had it not been 
based on the authority of Treboniano, the first of ten 
juris-consults who ccfcipiled the Pandects of Justinian." 

"Oh, heaven!*' exclaimed Folchetto — "Yes, yes! I 
am convinced I but I pray you, StuU, do not waste time 
that is so precious." 

" Your time will not be wasted ; for if I did not make 
this preliminary statement, the facts I have to narrate 
would lose much of that character of solemn authenticity 
requisite for enabling you to form a right judgment. 
Nevertheless, the actual circumstances require abbrevia- 
tion, and I shall strive to condense them, reserving to 
myself the right of maintaining more at length, and from 
all the stores of my erudition, the truth of those facts 
which I have taken in hand to set forth." 

Here the orator was seized with a fit of coughing, 
which he would have prolonged, as affording a convenient 
pause between the exordium and the exposition of his 
discourse, had he not observed in Folchetto unequivocal 
signs of impatience, and therefore proceeded : 

" You may remember the night on which the spirit of 
your venerable aunt, the Lady Eodegunda, took its flight ? 
That affecting event took place, as you are aware, on the 
third day of the oalend of July, at the third hour of the 
night. I had visited her as evening closed, and there 
was no sign of her departure being so near. That excel- 
lent lady conversed with me on heavenly things, and also 
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spoke of her wishes in regard to certain affairs connected 
with the world she was so soon to leave. Eejoicing in 
her happy state of mind, I was engaged in playing with 
your father at that game invented, as it is said, by Pala- 
medes, to relieve the tedium of a ten years* siege, when 
the shrill voice of Bertrada arrested us, at the moment 
when my king was sorely pressed by two castles and a 
knight, brought by Tebaldo with great skill into my in- 
trenchments. * Signer StuU ! ' she exclaimed, * hasten! 
— hasten to the Lady Rodegunda — she is expiring ! ' At 
these words I started up, overturning alike the table and 
the hopes of Tebaldo, who was anticipating a glorious 
victory, from the straits into which he had brought me. 
' She has troubled me in life,' exclaimed the Baron, * and 
now she troubles me in death,' as he proceeded to gather 
up the scattered pieces, and replace them on the board as 
they stood before the announcement of the melancholy 
crisis. Your father and yourself were not called upon to 
assist at the closing scene of mortality ; but as an ecclesi- 
astic it became my duty to attend to the last wishes of 
the dying, and to commend the departing spirit to Him 
in whose presence it was about to appear." 

**I well remember all these things," said Folchetto, 
who had listened with a degree of attention that might 
have satisfied even Stull, "and now I hope you have 
something to communicate more immediately connected 
with our present circumstances." 

"Certainly. Oh! Folchetto, be assured that not a 
word in my discourse is without its value. I love not 
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digression. Unlike the dialectitians of our day, who, to 
glean a few ears of corn, will run over a whole field. 
Ketam we to our subject, and be pleased to favour me 
witti your attention/' 

This deluge of words, wholly unconnected with the 
disappearance of Alice, made Folchetto inwardly curse 
the heavy train of erudition with which the master was 
wont to assail an adversary whom he deemed able to 
sustain his blows; however, StuU continued, and Folchetto 
listened with eager impatience. 

" I have her before me, poor lady ! It seems as if she 
were still before mine eyes! Since that fatal day her 
deeping apartment has been closed; but, though I was 
bom in the last year of the last Olympiad of the past 
century — that is to say, though I completed my sixtieth 
year on the 19th of March — a day on which the Church 
celebrates the festival of St. Joseph — my memory is as 
fresh as the water of the fountain of Gessen, the freshest 
of all fountains. Her bed, supported by four pillars, 
adorned with golden tracery — be not impatient, Folchetto, 
I can prove all to you by argument, as clear as the sun- 
shine of summer — ^the pillars supported a drapery of 
green damask; these curtains, and the brilliant light 
from waxen tapers, gave a still more cadaverous hue to 
the death-like countenance. She supported herself by 
leaning on her left arm, and, with the right hand, made 
a sign for me to approach.. I drew near. She motioned 
to the women in attendance to withdraw, and they obeyed. 
* Stull,' said she, in a tone which the hoarseness might be 
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compared to aa argument without proof, ' you know what 
unplicit reliance should be placed on the word of the 
dying.' I replied by quoting the same chapter of tho 
pandect of which I have just now spoken. * Well/ con- 
tinued she, * what I am about to communicate is one of 
the most sacred truths contained in the work to which 
you have alluded.' Poor lady, she had a respect for 
antiquity ! ' Stull !' continued she, in a voice that made 
me shudder, — ' Stull ! as one about to appear before that 
Judge who knows all, sees all, and orders all things,. 
I protest to you that my young niece, Alice, is a wedded 
wife!'" 

" Married ! " exclaimed Folchetto, starting to his feet 
and grasping the chair on which he had been seated, as 
if about to hurl it at the head of him who had pro- 
nounced those terrible words. " Married ! " repeated he, 
in a tone that gave utterance to the tempest that was 
raging in his breast. 

Stull also rose, but less hastily, stretching forth his 
hand, as if to say. For heaven's sake be calm ! But all 
in vain. The eyes of Folchetto glared with a fearfiil 
brightness, his brow contracted into one dark line, his 
lower lip trembled with a convulsive motion, the muscles 
of his arms were swollen and distended, his whol© 
appearance expressed anger, astonishment, fury, and 
menace. 

"Horrible plot!" exclaimed he, after a moment's 
silence — " sacrilege that might arouse a cry of vengenanoe 
irom the dead! Proceed, Stull; draw from my breast 
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the dagger wliich your hand has planted there, and let 
my life's blood flow from the womid." 

" Oh, heaven ! " said the Fleming, drawing near, " have 
compassion on yourself; do not allow passion to usurp 
the place of reason, one of the most important functions." 
"Haste to a conclusion," replied Folchetto, with an 
enei^ that admitted not of digression or reflection. 
"Your tedious harangues, based on antiquated maxims, 
have perhaps brought eternal dishonour on an illustrious 
family." 

"May you be forgiven, oh! Folchetto," replied the 
Fleming, with a lamb-like meekness, "if you accuse me 
wrongfully, and may pardon be extended to me if, in my 
endeavours to do right, I have only brought additional 
evil upon you. It often comes to pass that, when we sow 
good seed, we have the grief of seeing the tares alone 
spring up." 

"Excuse me, Stull," said the Malespina, disarmed by 
his look of innocence, and sorry to have wounded so harm- 
less a being, " but there are cases in which delay is fatal, 
and this may be one of them : proceed, I pray you." 

" Wonder," added Stull, forgetting in a moment the re- 
cent offence — " astonishment deprived me of the power of 
utterance ; I could not say a word in reply to the Lady 
Bodegunda, but I gazed inquiringly on her, and she 
responded to the silent appeal." 

" My brother and my nephew," continued she, " are 
both infatuated ; they are bringing destruction on a family, 
illustrious from the days of Alboino, and all for the sake o£ 
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a wmnaiiy a — a'' — here her yoioe fSeuled ; but it is not 
difficult to complete the sentence. Aristotie has set forth 
at page — 
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Folchetto made an impatient gestore, but said nothing. 
Stall left Aristotle in peace, and continued : 

''After pausing a few minutes she spoke again, but 
in a tone that plainly showed that her time was short 
'I council you to silence,' she said, 'until — ^because 
Ouglielmo TTberti — ^but the proofs — the ceremony — the 
witnesses.' Here her voice became almost inaudible. 
She raised her hand as if to point to some object ; it fell 
on the couch — death had grasped his prey ! She made a 
last eflfort : * above all things seek/ she said — ' you may 
learn all from Pat — ^from Pattu — ' and all was over." 

Folchetto struck his forehead. " Gnglielmo Uberti ! " 
exclaimed he, in a tone oi concentrated rage. "What 
treachery ! what an infernal plot ! And who is the sorceress 
indicated by the name of Pattu — P" 

** Here, oh I Folchetto, is the reason that I have been 
hitherto prevented from making this important communi- 
cation. Pat — Pattu — ^I have searched in vain through 
ancient and modem times for a name of man or woman 
beginning with Pattu ** 

" And what need was Ihere for bewildering your brains 
with guesses at the name P If you had spoken, would 
not Alice have confessed P Perfidious seducer ! in what 
an abyss of doubt am I plunged by this disclosure! 
OugMmo !-^he, the husband of AHee, and yet aspiring 
lepenly to the hand of Leonilla di Calciuera ! All must 
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be brought to light. I will fly to Tortonta : I will con- 
front the miscreant in the midst of his own people. I 
wiU extort a confession of his horrible crime, and plunge 
this sword a hundred times into his breast ; nor shall he 
hope to expiate the enormity of this deed, or blot out the 
stain on our house, by his own blood only — ^perish all con- 
nected with him as infamous. The mitre itself, the sacred 
vestment, shall not shield his uncle." 

Thus raving, he traversed the hall with rapid strides, 
no words can express the tempest that was raging in his 
breast 

"Folchetto," said Stull, in a trembling voice, *'lay not 
•a your soul the guilt of such fearful sacrilege.'' 

** Sacrilege, truly I and have not they committed it who 
have betrayed an innocent girl, and stamped the brand of 
in&my on our name and family ?" 

" I had, like you, suspicions, which I purposed clearing 
up before coming to an explanation with you, but never 
till this blessed day could I recall the name " 

"What name?" demanded Folchetto, regardless of 
every thing but the dishonour brought upon his house. 

" That of Pattumeia, referred to by your aunt, as depo- 
sitory of the evidences of the marriage." 

" Pattumeia, who ? and where is she ? Hasten; guide 
me to her abode. She ^" 

"Polchetto," replied the master, with more spirit, 
because he had council to offer which he deemed worthy 
of consideration, " let me entreat you to restrain for a 
season your just indignation. You are not at present in 

o2 
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a state to prosecute your enquiries with that prudent 
determination necessary for a successful issue. Hearken 
to my words: Pattumeia, as Bosone informs me, is a 
vassal of Yarinella ; if, as it appears, she has taken part 
in this intrigue, is it not probable that the Lady Alice, 
alarmed by the reported alKance of GugUehno Uberti and 
Leonilla di Calcinera, may have gone in person to this 
woman to obtain from her the legal proofe of her own 
marriage ? Why should we not go ourselves to Varinella, 
where we may chance to find the Lady Alice ?" 

" Let us go then," said Folchetto. " Valentino, two 
horses, quickly, for ine and thee. Lose not a moment." 

" Let me accompany you, I entreat," said Stull, detaining 
Valentino, who was hastening to obey his master's behest. 
" Tou are not compos mentis ; and besides, if Alice be to 
return with you, there are judicial forms and preliminaries 
to arrange." 

" Preliminaries ! forms ! " replied the Malespina, with 
a bitter smile. "I will find a judge who will do me 
justice, without forms or preliminaries. However, be of 
our company, if such is your pleasure." 

So saying, he went forth to assist in preparing the 
horses, and sprung into the saddle without giving time to 
secure the girths. StuU and Valentino were not slow in 
foUowing his example. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



THE MONASTERY OF PRECIPIANO. 



<< The monks of St. Andrews made good kale 
On Fridays when they fasted ; 
They never wanted beef or ale 
As long as their neighbours' lasted." — Galashiels. 



fONQ- is the way that dmdes the feudatory of Vari- 
nella from the castle of Montebore ; and not tedious 
only, but dangerous, even to pedestrians, and still more 
so to those who trust themselves to horses in travelling, 
the weight and bulk of those animals rendering them 
little adapted for the tortuous and broken paths they have 
to traverse. Beyond a wood, named to this day that of 
Barilati, descends a torrent called La Capraia, which, like 
those spendthrifts who dissipate in six months the revenue 
o£ a year, dashes onward proudly in spring and autumn, 
and is condemned to a humiliating silence during the 
intermediate seasons. As the path for a considerable dis- 
tance lay close to the bed of this stream, it is easy to 
conceive that it was unfavourable to rapid progress. These 
difficulties overcome, the road passed over the soft and 
marshy soil near La Borbiera to the miserable village of 
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Vignole. Arrived at this spot, the traveller who is di- 
recting his course to Varinella leaves the torrent, and 
takes the left-hand road towards Chitandrino — a place 
renowned for the quality of its wines — and climbs onward 
by a rugged stony pass for two weary hours, when he 
finds the half of his journey performed, if he have been 
fortunate enough to escape breaking his neck by the way. 

In setting forth on this important enterprise, Stull and 
Folchetto had not reflected on the obstacles that might 
retard their course. Stull was highly satisfied with him- 
self for having suggested an expedient, of which he only 
could perceive the wisdom, and^ at the same time, hoping 
to repair the evil of long inaction by a process carried on 
with all those legal forms in which his soul delighted, 
and by which the truth should be brought to light, though 
enveloped in Egyptian darkness. Foldietto, struck down 
by the calamities that had fallen on his house, and lost 
in thought, perceived not that the shades of night were 
dosing around them as they approached Vignole. Valen- 
tino alone reflected that they could not possibly reach 
Varinella until two hours after midnight, and therefore^ 
before leaving the open country, they should have pro- 
vided themselves with torches, and he ventured to make 
an observation to that effect to his master. 

^* Torches ! " repeated Folchetto, coming to a halt ; " is 
that accursed place then still distant ?'' 
• " Not less than two hours," repliiBd Valentino, " unless 
ybu prefer to leave the horses and take a footpath, througb 
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which I oaa guide you, by the monastery towards Scriyk^ 
bat the way is difficult and perilous ; if, however, we caa 
oyercome these difficulties " 

Becalled by these reflections to other considerations of 
eqoal weight, Folchetto interrupted Valentino in the act 
of suggesting means of surmounting the inconveniences of 
tiie proposed path. 

** And how are we to proceed in that wretched place ; if 
we succeed in reaching it without damage to Ufe or limb, 
beating about the country two or three hours after mid« 
night in quest of the abode of that sorceress, who may 
transport herself far away the moment that she gets scent 
of our movements ? " 

Stull, hitherto silent and abstracted, now pressed on- 
ward between his two companions, and ventured to offer 
another si^estion. 

'^ Listen to my words once more, oh ! Fcdchetto. Let 
us make for Precipiano, and pass the night within the 
monastery: your unde will rejoice to see you, and we 
shall there find hospitable entertainment, and greatly do 
we stand in need of it. For my part, I have been so 
absorbed in reflections on the disaster that has fallen upon 
us, as scarcely to remember having partaken of dinner: 
methinks I am still fjEusting." 

These reasons had no great weight with Folchetto. 
Consumed by grief and indignation, he heeded not the 
cravings of nature ; nevertheless, remembering his recent 
cogitations, he resolved to follow the counsels of Stull, 
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and, without reply, turned sadly in the direction of the 
monastery, which was within a quarter of an hour's ride 
of the spot where they had halted. 

At the confluence of the Scrivia and Borbiera, in a 
valley facing the ancient Posthumian way, so named 
from the Consul by whom it was opened in the year 562, 
in the vicinity of Libama, rose the Abbey of Precipiano, 
the pious work of Luitprand, King of the Lombards. 
Though verging to decay, many of the apartments, that 
formerly received the ancient masters, were still inhabited. 
The church, which formed a wing of the fabric, and the 
curious subterranean temple, which served the purpose of 
a cellar to the suppressed monastery, are at this day only 
a mass of ruins, attesting their former magnificence. This 
temple appears to be one of the most ancient monastic 
relics in the vicinity of Tortona. Its style of architecture 
was of the Lombardic tj^e, with the narrow pointed arch, 
in use prior to the Gothic period, which dated from the 
tenth century. In these particulars I have followed the 
learned Canon Bottazzi, who has left us very accurate 
details of the annals of Tortona, and to whom I am largely 
indebted for the historical parts of my narrative, often 
given in the very words of his chronicle. The columns 
which supported the front of this sacred edifice were of 
diverse materials : some hewn out of granite ; others were 
of marble, varied in colour and dimensions ; here was a 
shaft surmounted by a capital of a different order, and 
there a small aid ill- wrought pillar adorned in the Corin- 
thian style, with an elegance that only rendered its defect 
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more conspicuous, somewhat resembling a motley crowd 
whimsically arrayed in garments caught up at random. 

It was plain that from the surrounding domain of fallen 
libama (of which more will be said hereafter) the monks 
could collect every thing that ministered to comfort or 
luxury, and gotten also materials for the erection of that 
temple which, in later times, became the depository of a 
formidable array of wine vats, casks, and bottles, which 
gained no little popularity for the worthy recluses. In 
front of the church may stiU be seen the belfry, that may 
be compared to a leafless withered tree, the beautiful 
stones of which it is composed seeming a record of former 
splendour. 

Insulated by the two torrents which here separated, 
after uniting their raging waters for a brief moment, like 
two enemies constrained to grasp each other's hands, ap- 
peared the Abbey of Precipiano, a gloomy pile, resting on 
a greyish rock, and scarcely to be distinguished at that 
hour from the mountain that overshadowed it. A silence, 
only broken by the rushing waters and the sound of horses' 
hoofe, reigned throughout the monastery when our tra- 
vellers arrived at the gate. Valentino sprung first from 
the saddle, and seizing an iron chain which hung beside 
the portal, shook it with an energy that caused the porter 
to approach at a pace ill suited to his years, having, as 
StuU expressed it, made some way through his fourteenth 
Olympiad. 

In England, the number and energy of the strokes 
:gLven indicates the rank and consequence of him who 
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seeks admittance. One dear, but modest rap seems to 
say, ** I wish to enter, when you have the goodness to 
permit me;" two, applied more vigorously, express, "I 
will be admitted ;*' three or more applications, as with a 
hammer, say, ''Open, for it is my will and pleasure to 
come in." This is the usage of all times and countries. 
To account for the loudness of his sunmions, Valentino 
announced the yoimg Lord of Montebore, nephew to the 
Abbot. 

Father Alphonso, the porter of the monastery, had 
not hastened without sufficient cause at the summons of 
Valentino. 

" It remains to be seen," quoth he, " whether I shall 
receive a reproof from his Reverence because some lazy 
villain, overtaken by the night, wants to pass the Bor- 
biera in the boat of the monastery. Coming ! coming !" 
shouted he, as the impatient Valentino recommenced his 
attack on the chain ; '' cannot you give a man time to 
come from the—— . But who do I see ?" continued he, 
after opening the gate, as he raised his toroh on high ; 
"Genoese scouts have you made of yourselves? Oh I 
pardon, pardon ! Signer Folchetto, Signor Stull, Valen- 
tino! Quick! — ^but hush! his Reverence sleeps. Va- 
lentino, lead the horses from the gate — the stables shall 
be opened to admit you. But stay, Valentino. *Tis true, 
they are distant from the apartments of his Reverence ; 
but the cattle may low, and the vaults resound like so 
many bells." 

Whilst the good brother was expressing his soHcitude 
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for the repose of the Abbot, Folchetto and Stull entered 
tbe long narrow corridor^ and Father Alphonso followed 
their steps^ intent on fulfilling the duties of a hospitable 
welo<»De. 

"Has my uncle, then, already retired to rest?" de- 
manded Folchetto. 

"His Beverence has retired to his apartment earlier 
than is his wont, to enjoy repose after the fatigues of a 
laborious day." 

" A laborious day ! What can have occurred ? " 

" Truly, such a household as ours is no Ught charge : 
we muster eleven, Signor Folchetto — eleven mouths, with- 
out reckoning occasional guests. To-day I wot there have 
been other afifairs on hand, and of a different nature, 
judging from the sour aspect of the father procurator." 

While he spoke they arrived at the hall, and, throwing 
wide the door, Folchetto and StuU beheld seven or eight 
monks enveloped in a cloud of smoke, seated on planks 
ttround an ample chimney, with a mound of earth in the 
centre, on which blazed the trunk of an oak, which the 
woodcutter had not given himself the trouble to split. 

" Oh, what an event !" exclaimed the Prior, when the 
smoky atmosphere permitted him to recognise the persons 
who were entering — "oh, what an event!" and he 
arose. 

"Signor Folchetto," interrupted the Sacristan, one of 
the most crafty of the brethren — " Signor Folchetto, the 
brave champion of tiie Cross, and Signor Stull, the most 
learned of chrdnoldgists — ^weary, fEunished, chilled, at this 
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hour of the night ! His reverence, the Prior, will doubt- 
less be found to offer such refreshment as our house 
affords to the valiant, the distinguished nephew of the 
lord Abbot, and to the wise, the learned, the estimable 
Signer Stull." 

" Without doubt," said the Prior ; " but it is my office 
to order, and yours to provide. Let all be done forthwith. 
Be seated, dear nephew of his Reverence, while Father 
Eusebio prepares a corner of the table — a comer only, 
you understand, father. With the brethren it is a fast ; 
they must content themselves with a crust and a half 
cup " 

" I refuse not your good cheer," said Polchetto, striving 
to shake off his sadness and respond to the cordiality of 
the worthy monks; "I refuse it not, for Stull has re- 
minded me that we set forth dinnerless ; but I desire, 
above all things, to confer with my uncle." 

"Impossible ! impossible !" exclaimed the Prior. "It 
would be as much as our lives are worth to disturb his 
Reverence. But you have not yet dined ! Holy Virgin ! 
Beloved brethren, hear — they have not yet partaken of 
dinner ! " 

" Not dined ! " responded the fraternity in ftdl chorus, 
«:not dined ! " 

" Haste thee ! haste, father Sacristan ! Bring some- 
thing instantly ! Father Reginald, be so good as to be- 
take yourself to the kitchen, and lend a helping hand to 
the cook's operations. Alas, poor mortals !— not to have 
dined at one o'clock in the morning ! But wherefore 
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venture thus far without making some provision for your 
journey?" 

Stull, who perceived that Folchetto was unwilling to 
enter into details^ and who was himself impatient to join 
in the conversation, hastened to reply — 

"Under certain circumstances in life, the spirit is so 
wholly abstracted as to forget the requirements of its 
earthly tenement. How often, father Prior, when ab- 
sorbed in ascetic contemplation, or deep in the pages of 
some learned tome — ^how often may the clanging sound 
of a summons to the refectory have fallen unheeded on 
your ear?" 

"Unheeded by me?" said the Prior, somewhat em- 
barrassed between the alternative of a venial lie and the 
desire of making a favourable impression. " Why, yes, 
sometimes in the morning of life; I scarcely call to 

mind ; but however that be, such practices are most 

injurious. A good father, who had studied the writings 
of Averred, expounded to me the theory of digestion, ac- 
cording to that celebrated Arab. Averred was a native 
of Arabia — it is one of the things that I have never for- 
gotten. Averred is of opinion that the stomach is the 
kitchen of the body : in this, truly, he sets forth no great 

novelty ; but that which is most curious is . But here 

is Father Reginald with a savoury broth. Commence by 
heating the ovens of Averro^'s kitchen. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
even I can have my jest !" 

With Father Reginald appeared a lay brother, carrying 
on a tray of coloured glass — a costly article at that period 
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-<-two cups of ample dimensions, in which smoked the 
broth, seasoned with a few handfuUs of goat's millr cheese. 
Folchetto would fain ha^e dispensed with the inflation 
of his corporeal kitchen by this boiling liquid ; but the 
Prior would have taken it ill, and he was constrained to 
swallow at least one-half of it. 

'^ Liquida non frangunt^^ suggested the good recluse, to 
induce his guest to submit to a course, sanctioned bj the 
authority of his Averred. " Liquida non Jrangunt ! I 
fibould rather say, liquids invigorate ; yet water is a liquid, 
and what can be more lowering, debilitating P Well, welL 
A flagon of wine ! father Reginald, to enable us to wait 
till the collation is prepared ; the father Sacristan returns 
not — he is himself assisting. In five minutes all will be 
ready.'* 

He was right ; within that space of time the Sacristan 
entered, with the frank and obliging air of a man solici- 
tous to win the good opinion of the Abbot's kinsman. 

" Dear and valiant Signer Folchetto," said he, embrac- 
ing him, and not forgetting to extend a friendly hand to 
Stull, " let us go ; all is prepared — all that the convent 
can supply. When the Father Prior deign to command 
it, we can make a noble display of hospitality," continued 
he, bowing low to the Superior. 

At these words all rose: the Prior gave his arm to 
Folchetto, the Sacristan conducted Stull; the rest fol- 
lowed in their train, and all entered the refectory, an 
apartment enclosed between the court, the hall, the kit- 
chen, and the garden which supplied it-^a singular 



airangemQnty often noticed with commendation of the 
architect who suggested the idea. 

It wae nei&er the vigil of a saint, nor a meagre ^ay 
appointed by the church, as some m ight have imagined 
who heard the Pri(»''s terrible comiiand of abstinence, 
the fast was to celebrate the recurraice of an epoch in 
which they had obtained fix>m the Pope an important 
privily; and when the Abbot had retired with the 
Sacristan to discuss certain weighty afiairs, the good 
&thers, profiting by the indulgence of the Prior, had rq* 
mained at table till midnight, whereby they were so 
sated with good cheer, that they agreed with one 
accord to abstain from supper — a proof that, if religious 
fraternities are sometimes guilty of intemperance, that 
sin could not reasonably be laid to the charge of the 
monks of Predpiano. Such was their habitual courtesy, 
however, that, in spite of the aforesaid resolution, they 
could not refuse to partake of the repast prepared for 
their i^trange guest, showing, that not only leamiag, but 
the social virtues had found a reftige within the precincts 
of monasticism. It would be a mistake if those who 
entered the refectory had expected to see a table spread 
with the elegant refinement which mark in our day the 
repast offered to strangers by the monks of Gertosa di 
Pavia for example. It is true that many articles of 
luxury were attainable at that period in Italy, but we 
must not therefore conclude that the arts conducive to the 
comforts and conveniences of life were fully understood. 
The refectory, $o lauded by the brethren, was only a long 
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hall, floored with a cement of earth; sand and rashes 
had been, on this day, strewn with a thick layer of sea- 
weed, on which the gaests were aoconunodated. Two 
long low tables, of roughly-hewn walnutwood, groaned 
under their ample load of hnge joints, beef and boar's 
flesh smothered in pepper, steaks of pork fiied with 
grated bread, besides a sauce, celebrated in those days, 
called peperata, of which the nature and composition are 
unknown to us. These delicacies were served in large 
earthen dishes of a red colour, amongst which rose several 
candelabra of silver, and two or three pitchers of the same 
metal filled with wine ; to augment the lustre of these by 
contrast, came drinking vessels of horn, each of which was 
to be shared by at least two of the guests. This custom, 
recently introduced, was productive of some dissatisfaction, 
inasmuch as the first who quafled the inspiring draught, 
was apt to leave little save the dregs for him who came 
next in succession. In vain they strove to remedy this 
evil by certain marks, at intervals, in the vessel ; to limit 
the quantity consumed by each, eyes were closed, and 
mockery or discontent followed. 

The Abbot and the higher classes did not sit at the 
same table with the servants, but they partook of their 
meals in the same apartment, these last at a lower table 
with inferior appointments. A cask of wine was placed 
hear the high table, to which recourse was had when the 
only pitcher that passed round the board was emptied. 
This hospitable custom was only observed on high and 
solemn occasions. The windows, which admitted a dim 
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light fix)m the garden, were not glazed; for, although 
St. Jerome alludes to the inyention of glass as early as 
the fifth century, it was a rare artide of luxury even in 
the fourteenth, o^d, at the period of which I write, it was 
used only in the decoration of churches and palaces. A 
simple covering of cloth, protected from the cold of winter 
by a wooden shutter, formed the only window ; the sort 
of paper which succeeded this contrivance came into use 
about two hundred years after. 

In an age when intellectual resources were few, it was 
natural that the pleasures of sense should be all the more 
cultivated. War and the chase were the amusements of 
the rich and noble ; dice and draughts formed the pastime 
of the poor ; while the monastic orders, who were debarred 
from the exciting pursuits of the higher classes, and scomeS 
to participate in the humbler enjoyments of plebeians, were 
fain to find a solace in the pleasures of the table. There 
was little of efinement in those days, and lurxury consisted 
rather in the abundance than in the quality of their enter- 
tainments. A large proportion of the revenue of a monas- 
tery was consumed in the outlay for stores of provisions. 

It was the glory of the host to force the largest quantity 
of food down the throats of his guests, followed by the 
most copiotis draughts of wine ; and he was a bold man 
who trusted to his own legs as a means of conveyance 
from these scenes of festivity. It may be easily imagined, 
that to a man habitually temperate, and absorbed in 
melancholy, thought, like Folchetto, it was diflBicult to 
respond to the convivial feelings of the brethren. 

H 
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" Brother Eeginald/' said the Prior, " I commend the 
Signer Folchetto to your care, and to you, father Sacri- 
stan, the charge of Signer Stull : woe be to you both if 
you allow them a moment's pause ; see to it that their 
cups are duly filled and drained." 

The worthy monks engaged to obey the order of their 
superior, but the two guests offered a resistance that was 
displeasing to the Prior. 

" To-morrow," he said, with a melancholy air, " I shall 
be rebuked by his Reverence for having failed in the 
duties of hospitality, if you retire to your apartments 
without complaining of inequalities in the pavement." 

However deficient in convivial spirit the guests might 
be, the good fathers did ample justice to the repast, in 
spite of their previous resolutions of abstinence. The 
Prior winked at these transgressions, considering their 
motive, which was to set a good example to the nephew 
of his Reverence in the matter of needful refreshment and 
the invigoration of the bodily powers. But as everjrthing 
must come to an end, so did this collation of the brothers 
of St. Pietro di Precipiano, and Folchetto and Stull were 
conducted to their apartments just as the sand of the 
hour-glass had nearly marked the sixth hour since the 
Ave Maria of the preceding evening. A lay brother who 
attended them placed a torch in an iron socket, a flagon 
of wine on the floor, with a tripod of wood that served as 
a table, and some cold potted meats to refresh them in 
the night, and then withdrew, repeating a Latin formula, 
so barbarous as to amaze Stull, and cause a smile to pass 
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over the features of Folehetto. The travellers threw 
themselves on beds Med with fresh straw, with a Jarge 
covering many times doubled, and a log of wood on which 
to rest their weary heads. The Abbot's couch alone bore 
some resemblance of a bed, but had none of the comfort 
and elegance which distinguish those important articles of 
furniture in our day. 
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CHAPTEE YIIL 

CHILDB2X OF TH£ TAIXET OF CJkMFIDAXO. 

'^ It's win f « pl2T at the stane crnrCTig, 
Or irin re plar at the 1a% 
Or wiE f e gae 19 to too hill head r 
And there well wazaeQ a &'. 

I wlnna j^aj at the stane chnddas. 

5or win I lOaj at the ha\ 
Bat I'll gae ap to jon honnie green bfIL 

And there we'll waneU a £1^. 

They wanted up and they warsled down 
Till John fell to the ground." — Old Ballad. 

N the left bank of the Scrivia rises an Alpine chain, 
"*^ along wliich the antiquary traces with interest the 
ma/^Mivo remains of an aqueduct, covered in the higher 
I>arts with «trong Koman cement. Chroniclers record that 
tliis aqueduct collected the waters at Pietra Bissara, and 
travondng the city of Libama, conveyed them for twenty 
milcH over mountain and valley to Tortona — a marvellous 
iM^iiovcmcnt, considering the difficulties to be overcome. 
Tho right bank of the torrent, along which Folchetto and 
liw companions pursued their way, was not rich in objects 
iif interest, except to those who travelled in search of 
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antiqaarian Temaiiis. Fragments of columns and capitals^ 
bronzes and medals^ are hete to be found in great pro- 
fosiOHy conveying the idea of some magnificent city that 
tad feUen by the assaxdt of barbarian invaders, or had 
been overwhelmed by some awftd convulsion of nature. 

Nevertheless, the locaKty was not without attraction to 
those who, following the course of the stream, turned their 
regatrds sKghtly to the left, either taking in the whole 
prospect at a glance, or observing separate objects in 
detail. The woods of ^jhesnut that crowned the summits 
of the Mis, when gilded by the first rays of the rising sun, 
whose depth of colouring contrasted well with the whitish 
hue of the soil from which they sprung, a species of effect 
not produced where the turf nearly resembles in its ver- 
dure the deep green foliage that overshadows it. Wild 
and thorny shrubs were scattered here and there, and the 
sunbeams reflected from the chesnut tops fell on a varied 
tapestty of juniper, ferns, and heath. The wild vine, with 
its graceful tendrils was seen; and beyond, meadows 
enriched by a silvery streamlet in its course to a narrow 
valley, IMght in the spring-tide with the modest lily that 
bears its name, and whose delicate perftime scented the 
air ; and finally, the little hillocks of thyme, the resort of 
-the mountain goat and the lowing cattle, that dare not 
attempt the orocky steeps ascended by their more agile 
companions. 

Though Folchetto was not in a state of mind fiilly to 
€njoy the scene we have attempted to describe, he was 
not altogether insensible to the genial influences which 
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the beauties of nature are wont to exercise over the 
minds of those whose lives are generally passed in the 
turmoil of a city. The feelings of hatred and revenge 
insensibly softened into deep sorrow. Guglielmo, it is 
true, was still before his eyes, as a mark to which his aim 
was to be directed ; but he no longer confounded innocence 
and guilt, and he especially deplored the impiety which, 
in the first transport of rage, had led him to think of 
staining his hands with the blood of the Bishop. 

The travellers pursued their way in silence to the moun- 
tain side, whence the Spinti, a rushing stream, precipitated 
itself into the Scrivia. From this point were discovered 
twenty or thirty cottages, scattered here and there on the 
summit of a hill, somewhat resembling an Arab encamp- 
ment, and Valentino announced that they were on the 
territory of Varinella. 

They were then on the left bank of the Spinti. 
Folchetto checked his horse, and desired Valentino to go 
forward and enquire the way to the abode of Pattumeia. 
His faithful attendant was not long in acquiring the desired 
information. An aged crone, who was sharpening a 
chopper on a stone by the way side, pointed with her 
finger to the place, and then continued her operations 
without a word of explanation — an instance of taciturnity 
not uncommon among the rude inhabitants of the Ligurian 
mountains. 

When they had proceeded about half way in tho 
direction indicated, Folchetto and Stull, by the council of 
Valentino, dismounted and went forward on foot ; and in 
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the meantiine, Valentino led the horses towards a spread- 
ing oak, that appeared ohuost as old as the rocks amid 
which it flourished, and beneath whose shade the fathers 
of the district were wont to assemble, to witness feats of 
skill in aiming at a mark, performed by the younger 
members of the community. 

The poor hut of Pattumeia, standing alone on a rocky 
point,, was, like the rest, surrounded by a hedge, fenced in 
by hurdles, to prevent the poultry and goats from straying 
beyond its circumference. Before the cottage door was a 
level space of about twelve paces, strewn with little 
bundles of dried herbs, protected by a sort of thatched 
shed, intended to shelter them from rain without excluding 
the rays of the sun. 

Two boys, apparently about ten and twelve years of 
age, were standing in the centre of this level spot, and 
their attire, and the manner in which they were occupied, 
excited the attention and curiosity of our travellers. They 
wore a sort of closely-fitting jacket, without sleeves, of 
goat's skin imperfectly dressed, with two-thirds of the 
hair remaining. This jacket reached half way down the 
thighs, which were covered with breeches of a watered 
stuff that descended not to the knee, but were turned 
back, and plaited all roimd. The upper part of the leg 
was bare, the feet and ancles armed, rather than covered, 
by buskins of leather, showing the uses to which they 
were destined. These two boys were engaged in a sort 
of wrestling bout, no less barbarous than strange, which 
might be compared to the pugilistic encounters of the 
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English. Wiiii the left hand they grasped the stems of 
two spears firmly fixed in the gromid, and standing on one 
foot, dealt each other the most desperate kicks, langhing 
the while as though they enjoyed a pastime worthy of two 
mules in a state of the most savage excitement. The 
presence of strangers did not intermpt their pleasant 
sports ; on the contrary, the sight of spectators inspired 
them with fresh energy; they kicked with redoahled 
vigour, like the Athlete of classic times, who, to win the 
plaudits of the multitude, sacrificed life itself without 
regret in the arena. 

The struggle lasted for some minutes, and weariness 
would not so soon have parted the combatants if the 
younger, who was at the same time ihe most dexterous 
of the two, had not struck his adversary with such force 
on the knee that he was constrained to cry for quarter. 
The victor, without giving himself the trouble to assist 
the vanquished, or to examine his own bruises, advanced 
towards Folchetto and Stull, and inquired whether they 
were come to consult his mother. 

"Consult thy mother?" said Folchetto, eyeing the 
young hero, "and who is thy mother ?'* 

" Tou know not my mother ! " exclaimed the young 
wrestler with a look of astonishment. "Lives there a 
man who knows not Pattumeia ?" 

" It is she of whom we are in quest," said Stull. " Is 
she, then, thy mother P" 

" My mother P Yes, and the mother of my brother, 
whom you behold there, defeated. Though two years 
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older, he can neyer stand against me : some day I shall 
surely break his shins. And so you are come to consult 
my mother ?" 

" And on what matters doth thy mother give counsel P" 
said Folchetto. 

" My mother P Pattumeia P Why, she heals all man- 
ner of diseases, destroys the spell of witchcraft, finds things 
that are lost, fiilfils destiny, and reveals the future." 

"And where is she?" 

" Who can tell P Two days since she left the house ; 
if she is absent on a third, she may be sought in the forest 
homes of the hawk." 

" The scales fall from mine eyes!" exclaimed Stuil, 
hastily approaching the boy, the better to examine the 
habit in which he was attired. " Thou art a Sard, there 

is no doubt of it. This jacket of goat's skin " 

^ " Is the coUetft. Yes, Signer, and I am a Sard. Yes, 
Signor, and I make my boast of it. Have you ever visited 
the Valley of Oampidano P" 

"Never," said the Fleming, preparing himself for a 
display of erudition ; " but the name is well known to me 
— ^it is the most fertile and celebrated valley in the island. 
Beginning at Cagliari, it extends in one direction towards 
rOristano, and in another " 

" I know not where it begins or where it ends," inter- 
rupted the boy ; " I know only that it is the most delight- 
ful spot on the earth, where the shepherd's pipe is heard 
the livelong day, and the dance goes round in which I 
used to excel, and have nearly forgotten now." 
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Here, without invitation or encouragement, or any 
apparent inconvenience from the kicks on his shins, ho 
began to perfonn the national dance, accompanying his 
steps with sundry attitudes and tossing of his arms in 
suitable time. Stull was in ecstacies; and there is no 
saying how soon his learned researches might have been 
scattered to the winds had not Folchetto, who was not so 
easily diverted from the object he had in view, interrupted 
him, to make such enquiries as might lead to a discovery. 

" Thy mother, sayest thou, has been absent for two 
days?" 

"For two days, as I said. She may be ranging the 
woods in search of a lizard with two tails, or following the. 
flight of the mountain lapwing." 

" Does she often absent herself thus ?" 

" Often ! Why not ? My mother exercises so many 
callings." 

" Thinkest thou that she will return to day P" 

" To day ? Stay. Battista," continued he, addressing 
his brother, who, seated on a block of wood, had divested 
himself of his buskins, and was rubbing his legs with an 
ointment prepared for these emergencies ; " Battista, what 
day is this?" 

"Ask the devil," answered Battista, doggedly. 

"Ho! ho! I see how it is," replied the urchin, 
laughing, "his legs are aching." 

" I can believe it," said Stull ; " but, without having 
recourse to the diabolical almanack indicated by thy 
brother, I can inform thee that to day is Thursday." 
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"Fgh! How came I to forget it?" exclaimed the 
boy, striking his forehead. "Was it not on Thursday 
that old Andjrea promised to bring me a new hempen 
sling, and you, Battista, a piece of wafer and curdled 
butter?" 

Battista, at this announcement, brightened up, with a 
grimace intended for a smile of satisfaction, and regarded 
the stranger with an air that seemed to say : " Yes, 
Signer, I am he for whom these dainties are preparing." 

Folchetto and Stull, on whom this appeal was not lost, 
now perceived that Battista was blind of an eye, and on 
further examination of his countenance they ceased to 
wonder at the roughness of his manner towards his 
brother, it did so resemble the face of a hog. 

" On Thursday my mother will not fail to return before 
midnight, because — :-" 

"I could tell wherefore, could I not, Battista?" 

"Tell it — tell it," growled the young clown, "thy 
mother's pot will not boil the faster." 

"Pshaw! His fears are always for the boiling pot. 
Wrestling with kicks, climbing the steepest mountain side, 
pelting with stones, plunging in the torrent when it's 
waters roar the loudest, and, above all, dancing the 
roundelay, have all less interest for him than the boiling 
cauldron. Well, well ! For fifteen days I have to leave 
my little portion to you, and what do I care ? Are there 
not chesnuts in the wood ? My mother, Pattumeia, is 
always within on the evening of Thui'sday, because the 
little black goat which you saw only receives its inspira- 
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tions at cock-crowing on Friday — ^at least, so says our 
mother ; and there is more business done at the shop to- 
morrow than on all the days of the week besides." 

" But couldest thou not/' proceeded Folchetto, " apprise 
her that two strangers desire earnestly to speak with her. 
She shall be amply reriiunerated for the time she bestows 
on us, and thou also shalt be rewarded with a dertonino if 
thou procure us an interview with her/' 

" This is no affair of mine ; you should come to terms 
with Battista : with a dertonino the pot would boil for 
three or four days. Hey day ! and when you talk of the pot, 
you name the object over which he has sovereign right." 

Battista, at the mention of a dertonino (a silver coin of 
Tortona, of about the same value as a modem livre), 
listened with ears and mouth wide open. Folchetto, 
observing his eagerness, drew forth a small purse of leather, 
and displayed the promised coin. 

At this sight the boy stretched out his hand, with a cry 
of satisfaction, to snatch the proffered guerdon ; but hastily 
drew it back on the reflection, that the cavalier would 
scarcely pay for a service in adyance. 

"Do not give it to him," whispered the younger to 
Folchetto, " until he returns in company with my mother." 

This warning did not escape the ears of Battista, who 
turned towards his brother, and would have dealt him a 
resounding blow, if the boy had not dexterously parried ft. 
Battista then came to terms : 

" Tou will give me the money," said he, " if I find nay 
mother within an hour?" 
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" And conduct her into our presence^'* suggested Stull, 
sagaciously, to prevent all equivocation. 

"And will you give nothing to himP" continued he, 
looking at his brother, as a bear eyes the monkey about to 
spring upon his back. 

" To me ?" returned the other. " If I had fifty der- 
tonino, I would, in sport, put them one by one in my sling, 
and hurl them across the torrent." 

" There,'' sighed Battista, " is a spendthrift, a paltry 
fellow 1 My mother should make thee eat the stones of 
the Spinti." 

"Expect me, Signers, in half an hour, and bestow not 
a quattrino upon him— it would be a sin/' 

Thus saying, he entered the cottage, and wrapped him- 
self in a piece of woollen cloth without sleeves or apertures 
— a garment in general use amongst the Sardinian shep- 
herds, and called by them a " Sacca." He then turned 
his steps westwards, not without first securing the door 
and carrying off the key. 

"Dost thou think that he will find her soon?" said 
Folchetto to the boy who remained with him. 

" Had you been simple enough to give him the money 
beforehand, be assured you would not have seen her before 
nightfall ; but as the dertonino is still in your purse and 
not in his pocket, you will SQon hear her song from the 
summit of that rock." 

"She is then not far distant?" said the Fleming. 
" Has she any other habitation than this in the vicinity ?" 

"How should I know? I kpow only that when she 
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forgets to give me food, and I seek for her to refresh her 
memory, she is never to be found ; while he has only to 
chaunt in his gruff voice, and she immediately appears on 
the front of that rock, which I call Gennargentu, in 
memory of my native mountain, from which I was so 
unwillingly torn." 

"And hast thou been long in this country ?" 

" They say two years, but it seems to me much longer/' 

"And how camest thou hither?" 

"Why, my brother — ^not Battista, but Qiabbo — ^had 
an affair with a Spaniard of Bosa : the Spaniard was 
found one night in the sleep from which there is no 
awakening, and my brother Giabbo was charged with the 
murder. They came one day to arrest him, but my 
mother, who knew all, had already sent him off with a pack 
upon his shoulders, and a charge to cross the strait and 
await our arrival in this island. The following day a boat, 
manned by two Genoese, came to our assistance, and put 
us all four on board a vessel from their country, laying at 
anchor at Cagliari, which afterwards conveyed usto Genoa." 

"And where is now thy brother Giabbo?" 

" Oh, my brother is now a signer, that is, in the service 
of a great lord. He is no longer called Giabbo ; he wears 
a surcoat of steel, and a fine helmet on his head. He 
comes sometimes, though rarely, to visit us, when his lord 
follows the chase in the woods of Montemarino. Ah ! 
when shall I be strong enough to bear a surcoat of iron, 
and to be the esquire of a great Idrd ! " 

"Is Quglielmo IJberti the patron of thy brother?" 
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" Even so : he is a lord, and also a knave. Soft ! that 
no one may hear ; but I'll never forgive him till I have 
had my revenge ! One day he gave me a kick, becaitse 
I got astride of one of his dogs. Hang him ! — to me a 

kick ! to Battista many, so ready is he with his feet ; 

but as to Azzo " 

"So, then, Guglielmo sometimes chances to come to 
these mountains?" 

" May the fiend guide him here once again, and may I 
fall into the hands of the accabadure, if I do not at least 
slay his horse.*' 

"He has come often, then, in times past ?" 

" Yes ; three or four months back, when he had mys- 
terious conference with my mother, of which I cared not 
to know the subject. Battista knows, if he would tell ; 
he, besides having a finger in all the doings that help to 
keep the pot boiling, has the habit of listening stealthily ; 
I, on the contrary, would not give a rotten chesnut to 
know all the secrets of the monastery." 

These communications of the ingenuous boy gave rise 
to many conjectures in the breast of Folchetto ; and Stuli 
observed, in a low tone, that the unhappy event of the 
secret marriage, and the various circumstances connected 
with it, must have occurred about the time that Guglielmo 
held such frequent conferences with Pattumeia, whence 
he sagaciously concluded that she was absolutely a part} 
to that horrible plot ; " which is the more certain," added 
he, with an important air, " from her son, Giabbo, being 
in the service of Guglielmo." 
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But Folchetto, as may be imagined, needed not the aid 
of Stall in drawing such conclusions from the discourse of 
AzzOy on whose countenance he gazed with an expression 
of curiosity, interest, and sympathy, for which it was not 
difficult to account, under the circumstances in which 
Folchetto found himself placed, though appearances were 
not, it is true, much in favour of a son of Pattumeia. 

Battista, meantime, either from esteeming it a point of 
conscience to keep his word, or from an intense longing 
to improve his acquaintance with Folchetto's dertonino — 
Battista, I repeat, appeared on the point of the rock 
within the time appointed for securing the coveted 
reward. 

Azzo was the first to discern their approach, indicating 
it with lys finger to Folchetto and StuU. 

" Did I not tell you," he exclaimed, " that he would 
track her with the sagacity of a dog who unearths a fox ? 
I might have traversed the mountains, and explored ca- 
verns and woods, tQl the shades of evening overtook me ; 
I might have been breathless with repeating all * the 
legends with which memory furnished me, without dis- 
covering her. I begin to think I have no vocation for 
my mother's trade. If I lose a sling, it is gone for ever ; 
if I leave a morsel of bread in my satchel, I seek for it 
in vain a few minutes after; if I join with a companion 
jn some mischievous frolic, assured that his father can 
never find us out, I presently hear him shrieking under 
a sound castigation ; if I attempt to cure a mere scratch 
on one of the goats, to-morrow it becomes a wound ! I 
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succeed in nothing but running, jumping, dancing, swim- 
ming, and boxing." 

While he was speaking, the eyes of Folchetto and StuU 
followed the movements of Pattumeia and her hopeful S6n. 
The path by which they descended led directly to the 
house, down a barren rock affording no nourishment for 
vegetable life, while the mid-day sun, shedding a flood of 
light over the scene, made the two figures more conspicu- 
ous to the eager eyes of the lord of Montebore and his 
erudite companion. Battista, wrapped in the woollen 
cloth that descended to his feet, walked foremost, swinging 
about his long bare arms, scarcely less dark than his 
garment, somewhat resembling one of the windmills com- 
monly seen on the mountains of Sardinia. The female 
followed ; and her air of inspiration, added to the fantastic 
and picturesque character of her attire, reminded the be- 
holder of an ancient sybil wending her way to the cavern 
where, ascending a tripod, she gave forth her oracles.' 

On reaching the valley she stopped awhile, as if to 
gather strength for the ascent before, and the travellers 
had time to scrutinize her attentively. She was wrapped 
in a scarlet cloth, rather in the oriental fashion, with a 
turban of celestial blue covering her head, the folds con- 
fined by yellow bands embellished with bits of coloured 
glass, shining in the sun with lustre as of emeralds and 
rubies. 

Sardinia was in those days, and still is, in a measure, 
the Africa of Italy, if we may so express ourselves. If 
the manners and habits of the twelfth centur)' were rude 
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and barbarous on the continent, where civilization first 
began to dawn, it is easy to imagine what must have been 
the state of an island in which the inhabitants, fierce, 
bold, and lawless, were always in arms, either to repel 
the attacks of African corsairs, or to make war upon each 
other; where an individual injury was adopted and 
avenged by a whole family, and oftentimes by an entire 
district. 

Credulity and superstition usually prevail in times of 
barbarism ; and it would then have been accounted im- 
pious to deny the existence and agency of ghosts and 
witches, as connecting links between man and the Deity, 
though they were powerfiil only for evil, and maintained 
their influence solely by fear. 

These dispositions would naturally lead the most crafty 
and fanatical to the study of the occult sciences, permitted 
(as they said) by Heaven as a medium of intercourse be- 
tween man and his Creator. Wherever there are dupes, 
there must be impostors, who will enrich themselves by 
working on their credulity. Amongst the number of such 
must be reckoned Pattumeia, whose fortunes had suflfered 
a long eclipse, after the affair related by Azzo had obliged 
her to abandon the country, where she had long ruled 
with an iron sceptre. But the history of this personage 
is, by its length and importance, entitled to the distinction 
of a separate chapter, which we shall take leave to write, 
while Folchetto and Stull are observing her from the 
eminence, to the summit of which she is slowly toiling. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

L'ACCABADURA. • 

** In wliich a witch did dwell, in loathly veods. 
And wilful want, all careloss of her needs ; 
So choosing solitary to abide, 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 
And httrt far off, unknown, whomever she envied/' 

Fault Qussir. 

^HERE is to be found, in almost every country, a 
^^ proscribed race, universally despised and persecuted : 
the Guebirs in Arabia, the Pariahs in India, the Gipsies 
in Bohemia, demonstrate that a mania for persecution 
is as inherent in man's nature as the passion of love. 
There was in Sardinia, at the period to which our story 
refers, a certain class, few in number, but feared and 
detested, whose existence was a mystery, even when we 
transport ourselves in imagination back to those days of 
darkness and cruelty. ' The members of this sect seem 
to have adopted the motto of one of our modem republics, 
" Union is strength ;" and so powerful was the bond by 
which' they were united, that if one member of the band 
sustained an injury, all were laid under an obligation to 
avenge the wrong. 

i2 
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And in truth, amongst a people to whom hatred of 
something seemed a necessity of nature, and who justified 
a passion oftimes involving such fearful consequences, it is 
not surprising that a race, of which the calling of each in- 
dividual was to destroy life, should be regarded with detes- 
tation. But this requires explanation. At a period when 
intellectual pleasures were unknown, and ignorance and 
barbarism prevailed, man was but little elevated above the 
brute creation. Life, that precious gift of Heaven, was 
only valued in propoition to the pleasures it afforded. 
War,* and the excitement of the chase, with the various 
games which called forth strength and dexterity, were 
the exclusive pursuits of the young ; while the old and 
infirm were condemned to a life of inaction. In this state 
of things, those who were in the full vigour of their age 
looked with a sort of compassion on others who had come 
into the world some sixty years earlier, and were con- 
strained by the weakness of declining age to resign them- 
selves to indolent repose. From thence an idea began 
to be entertained, that it would be a meritorious act to 
relieve these unfortunates from the burden of existence, 
especially where the interests of religion and the public 
weal required the aid of strong and able citizens to defend 
ihem against the infidels from without and from invidious 
foes within. 

A dendly office — so barbarous, that it finds no parallel 
among the wild denizens of the forest — was confided to a 
class who received the name of accabadura, derived from 
the verb accabare, which corresponds to the French assonier. 
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" to knock down ;" or, as we should say, " to knock on the 
head." The accahaduri came, invited by a son, whose 
filial tenderness inspired him with the wish to relieve his 
aged parents from the burden of existence ; they responded 
to the call of a mother who desired to mitigate and shorten 
the suflferings which were bringing down a son to the 
grave ; or by a wife, whose husband, desperately wounded 
in some warlike encounter, lay in the hopeless agony of 
laceration or a fractured limb. 

But although such measures as these were universally 
resorted to, it was natural that the agents in such unhal- 
lowed deeds should be regarded with horror. 

The accahaduri were therefore constrained to dwell in a 
state of isolation ; to contract marriages amongst them- 
selves, and to enjoy such pleasures as were attainable, 
having no communication with other classes save in the 
exercise of their horrible calling. 

Nevertheless, though the profession was lucrative, it 
was not sufficient for a livelihood, and the profession of 
accahaduri engaged in various occupations more profitable 
than that from which their name was derived. Some of 
the females were employed in funeral ceremonials, which, 
in Sardinia, even at the present day, have a character 
peculiarly dramatic. Scarcely has an individual expired, 
either in the ordinary course of nature, by the dagger of 
an enemy, or by the hands of the accahaduri, than the 
body is placed on a bier, with the face exposed, and the 
feet turned towards the door. Then the attendants enter 
the chamber, fantastically attired, affecting ignorance of 
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the melanclioly catastrophe ; and, after passing a few 
moments in some trifling occupation, they turn suddenly 
to the defunct, uttering shrill cries of astonishment and 
grief. This is the signal for sobs and tears, and general 
manifestations of desperate sorrow. Some tear their hair; 
ethers roll themselves on the ground ; whilst others, again, 
raise their hands towards heaven, with looks pf angry . 
remonstrance. This tumultuous scene is followed by a 
momentary pause, when one of the females rises, as if 
inspired, above the rest, and pronounces in recitative the 
eulogium of the deceased, terminating each verse with a 
species of burden of "Alas ! alas ! alas ! " which all repeat 
in chorus. 

These demonstrations of grief, however, vary according 
to the rank and age of the deceased and the manner of 
his death. The lament of the leader and the cries of her 
companions were tender and plaintive, when they mourned 
over the remains of a child who had not yet completed 
his twelfth year ; the funeral dirge became louder, and the 
cries more violent, as they deplored the loss of a wife, 
torn from the arms of her husband in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, or the decease of a man of rank and influence. 
But all these were exceeded by the howls that attended 
the obsequies of one who was cut off by the hand of an 
assassin : nothing was omitted that could tend to arouse, 
not grief or pity, but a furious thirst for revenge. Height 
of im^ination and the most telling metaphors were re- 
jsorted to, to aid the harangue of the speaker : " He is a 
lion, treacherously slain by a wolf;" "He is a hero. 
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brought to the grave by the hand of a coward." Then 
other mourners, or the widow of the defunct, adorned 
with costly raiment, and with hair disheveled, rush from 
house to house, calling on all relations to the seventh de- 
gree to do honour to the dead, or, in other words, to take 
vengeance on his murderers. 

It may easily be imagined that these mourners, whose 
office it was to improvise the eulogies of the departed, 
were not the last in importance amongst the accabaduri. 
Other members of the tribe applied themselves more espe- 
cially to divination, and to the preparation of herbs for 
the cure of various diseases, or by means of charms and 
conjurations, after the manner of Alessandro Venturini, 
the most absurd of impostors. To this class belonged 
Pattumeia. like a general, who glories in having risen 
from the lowest grade to the high position he now 
occupies, Pattumeia prided herself in having successively 
fulfilled the office of accabadura, properly so called, of 
-chief mourner in funeral ceremonials, and of having ar- 
rived at the knowledge of certain secrets, which endowed 
her with those supernatural powers of which we have* 
spoken in the preceding chapter. 

Pattumeia possessed all the external qualifications 
usually attributed to a witch. She was little more than 
four feet in height, with hands and arms of most dispro- 
portionate length ; her skin was yellow ,as boxwood ; 
small black eyes glared like red-hot cinders through 
holes bored in a warming pan ; and a flat nose, depriving 
her of the prominence that usually distinguishes the 
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hunmn countenance. The rest of her visage exhibited no 
peculiarity, that is, her mouth and chin were not defor- 
mities, nevertheless, there was a repulsive expression,, 
imsoftened by any favourable points. 

In spite of this unattractive exterior, Pattumeia had 
been three times married, and the mother of eleven or 
twelve children, nine of whom had been prematurely cut 
off, to the great discredit of her medical reputation. It 
is true, that three of them had been found suspended on 
the branches of a spreading oak, in consequence of an 
adventure that we shall presently narrate; but that does^ 
not account for the loss of six from maladies which she 
was supposed to have the power of healing. But influ- 
ence acquired by slow and legitimate menn^ is not easily 
overthrown, and Pattumeia had established a reputation, 
not only amongst her own people, bat throughout the 
valley of Campidano, where she dwelt, based on fifty 
years' experience of her skill. Was anything lost, re- 
course was had to Pattumeia for its recovery ; in cases of 
illness, the Lady of the Valley, as she was called, was 
immediately summoned ; no plan of any importance was^ 
undertaTcen until the lady had been consulted as to its 
probable success ; and although the power of witchcraft 
was attributed to her, no sooner did any one imagine- 
himself bewitched, than Pattumeia alone was judged cap- 
able of delivering him from the malign influences which 
she herself was wont to inflict. Thus the butt-end of the 
spear of Achilles was said to heal the wounds inflicted by 
its point. 
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We need not say that these various associations were 
extremely profitable and lucrative. In those times, who- 
ever practised on pubhc credulity was sure to make his 
fortune : no great capital was required. A little black 
goat, a few cocks with spurs of a certain length, a wand 
of ebony, and a variety of herbs, were their only stock-in- 
trade. 

Of the remaining sons of Pattumeia, Giabbo, the elder, 
had a quarrel in childhood with a boy, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his superior size and strength, had bound him 
to a tree and flogged him severely. Forbearance, and the 
forgiveness of injuries, were not virtues cherished by 
Giabbo. Not many months passed away before he way- 
laid his enemy in the darkness of night, and pierced him 
to the heart with a knife. All the relatives of ihe mur- 
dered one wore on the track of the assassin. The boy, 
who was not more than fourteen years of age, concealed 
himself in woods and caves, and at length, to escape his 
pursuers, sprung from a rock into the strait that divides 
Corsica from Sardinia, gained the little island of Cavallo, 
whence the boat of a fisherman conveyed him to Boni- 
facio, where he was engaged as cabin boy on board a 
Genoese vessel. His father, the second husband of Pat- 
tumeia, and three of his brothers, paid the penalty of their 
lives for this homicide, and thereby appeased the departed 
spirit, and, what was of more importance, calmed the rage 
of his relations, who, for three following months, slept 
under the sky on the cold earth to secure the gratificatioii 
of their revenge. 
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Although the death of these unfortunates was said to 
be glorious, Pattumeia was a prey to the fiercest anguish. 
Of all her offspring, Giabbo only survived, three having 
been carried off by fever in their earliest infancy. She 
therefore sought another spouse, and became the mother 
of four more sons, of whom two died of small pox, and the 
other two narrowly escaped the same fate, so cruelly did 
this fatal disease ravage the whole island. In this ex- 
tremity Pattumeia had recourse to our T^ady of Grace, 
and vowed to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land if her 
dying children were restored to health. Her prayer was 
granted, and she joined the followers of the Cross, after 
committing Battista and Azzo to the care of a relative. 

During her absence of three years, however, the little 
Azzo died, and the tidings of her loss reaching her, at the 
moment when, her wanderings past, she hoped to clasp 
her restored children to her heart, was an overwhelming 
blow, and bereft the unhappy mother of her reason. Her 
mournful cries and lamentations awakened compassion in 
the tribe, to some of whom she was dear, and ope of 
them advised that another child should be substituted for 
the departed one, and taught to respond to the name of 
Azzo. This devise was not successful in deceiving the 
mother, but it gave a turn to her thoughts ; it did not 
restore her sense, but it had some effect in soothing her 
agitation. She loved not the adopted Azzo, though he 
was not repulsed. In this manner five years passed away, 
and Pattumeia beheld the situation of her family becom- 
ing daily more deplorable, her malady having deprived 
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them of all means of subsistence. After tliis time^ how- 
-ever, her reason gradually returned, and nothing re- 
mained of her mental disturbance but a degree of irrita- 
bility that made it dangerous to be in her vicinity. like 
an evil spirit, she seemed to take pleasure only in mis- 
fortunes, and she never smiled but when, through intrigue 
or calumny, she had sown discord amongst friends, and 
instigated them to deeds of violence and blood. 

Scarcely had she recovered her senses when Pattumeia 
4etermined to abandon her native island. This resolution 
was attributed to mortification at the loss of her credit, 
and of consequently diminished profits ; but the sequel of 
this story will show that she was influenced by higher 
considerations. 

Just as she was preparing for her departure, Giabbo 
unexpectedly reappeared in the valley of Campid^no ; he 
listened to the detail of his mother's troubles and of her 
proposed change of abode, and, as if to leave traces of his 
momentary apparition in the island, got up a quarrel with 
a Spaniard of Bosa, and slew him. This incident hastened 
the exit of Pattumeia. Taking with her Giabbo, Battista, 
and Azzo, she embarked for Genoa, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Yarinella, where she found a suitable refuge. 
Giabbo. dianged his name to that of Malmantello, and 
entered the service of Guglielmo Uberti and of the Bishop 
of Tortona. 

The young Azzo did not fare the better for Pattumeia's 
restoration to reason. He was not, indeed, regarded as 
an intruder^ for the Accabadura could not forget that she 
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was, in a great measure, indebted for her recovery to the 
innocent artifice of which he had been the unconscious 
instrument ; but he seemed destined to enact the part of 
the Hebrew scape-goat, that is, to bear the penalty of all 
Battista's delinquencies. However, these things troubled 
him not. He was one of those characters on whom the 
evils of life made no more impression than a breath of air 
on the bronzed visage of a warrior. When four years old 
he was set to play with Battista, who had numbered six ; 
gradually he learned to wrestle with him, in which exer- 
cises he acquired such skill, that he seldom passed a day 
without damaging the shins of his adversary. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the animosity that sprung up 
between the Eteocles and Polinices of the Valley of 
Carapidano, animosity that was ever on the increase, in- 
asmuch as Pattumeia insisted that, at least once in the 
day, the boys should exercise themselves in this rough 
national play. 

The reputation acquired by Pattumeia in the new 
country which she had chosen by no means equalled the 
renown of her earlier days. It was well, however, to be 
removed from a locality that must recall so many sorrows ;^ 
and moreover, at Varinella she was no longer under the 
obligation of contributing to the support of those members 
pf her caste who were unable to provide for their own 
sustenance — an obligation which, under the name otponi^ 
dura, was at that time generally in force throughout 
Sardinia, especially amongst the pastoral tiibes — an 
ancient custom, that may be traced to patriarchal times,. 
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when a shepherd, who had suffered a loss in his flock, 
was allowed to repair it by begging another animal from 
his comrades, with no other payment than the under- 
standing that he was to assist others in like manner in 
their time of need. 

We will now resume our narrative, having given the 
reader a sketch of the most important events in the life 
of Pattumeia. In the interval she will have recovered 
her breath, and mounted the ascent that separated her 
from Folchetto and his learned tutor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE EXAMINATION. 



" Prophetess, my spell obey, 
Once again arise and say, 
What dangers Oden*s child await, 
Who the author of his fate." — Gray. 



C3|l LTHOXJGH Folchetto and StuU had but one. object 
(Z/ in view, widely different means of attaining it were 
revolved in the mind of each as Pattumeia, preceded by 
her son, ascended the hill leading to her abode. Stull 
would have converted the plot of ground on which they 
stood into a court of justice, and, seating himself beneath 
the shade of a chesnut which he had already marked out, 
commence his interrogations with the gravity of a judge, 
and all the judicial forms best calculated to extract the 
truth from those whose interest it was to conceal it. 
Folchetto, on the contrary, proposed to aim straight at the 
mark, and induce the woman by few, but kindly words, 
to reveal all she knew of the horrible plot, before resorting 
to stronger measures. But the mode of defence adopted 
by Pattumeia was so whimsical that it baffled alike the 
gravity of Stull and the impatient curiosity of Folchetto. 
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Silently at first, and with a certain air of mistrust, she 
glanced around her, and then fixed her eyes somewhat 
complacently on Folcbetto. Stull, cherishing his favourite 
idea, advanced towards her. 

" Good mother," said he, " we come to interrogate you 
on a certain afiair." 

"Silence!" exclaimed the Sardinian, in a tone accord- 
ing well with her repulsive physiognomy. " Have I need 
to be informed of what has brought you into this district ?" 

" It is nevertheless necessary, good mother " 

"Silence! I repeat; nothing is necessary here that 
issues from the lips of a priest." 

" I am not a priest only, good mother." 

" *Good mother' three times. Signer Fleming !— three 
times have you thus addressed me, yet not once with the 
tone of voice that expresses a truth. I am no longer 
' good mother :' I am accursed ; an object of divine wrath. 
This is not the time for relating such a tale." 

"No, truly," said Folchetto; "the circumstances of 
our case are too urgent to admit of wasting time in irre- 
valent discoursings. Will you, then, tell me? " 

"Stay, lord of Montebore," replied the old woman. 
" Azzo, Battista, begone ! Vanish, I tell you, Battista. 
Dost hear?" 

Battista walked away, grinning like a dog that is driven 
off at the moment when his master is sitting down at a 
well-covered board. 

"Who murmurs when I command?" cried the hng, 
rushing towards Azzo, and siezing him by the arm. " If 
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a single word, a single gesture, escape thee, I will hurl 
thee from the rock." 

J The hoy, at this threat, answered not a word, hut he 
regarded the woman with a fierceness of expression that 
amazed Stull. 

" That boy has the spirit of a lion," proceeded Pattu- 
meia, as the two hoys retired ; " and if I did not chastise 
him, right or wrong, he would soon devour that gentle, 
innocent Battista." 

" But methought," returned Folchetto, that the tokens 
of resistance proceeded from Battista." 

" What say you ! Poor Battista ! he is no more ca- 
pable of resistance than a newly-born lamb " 

" It may be so, but it matters not to me. Will you 
then tell me ? " 

*^A11 that you wish to hear. Signer Folchetto. Eat 
I not the bread of your uncle, the reverend Abbot of 
Precipiano? Look; see you that wood of chestnuts 
e!xtending to the heath-covered down? and the vine, 
depending in crescent-like festoons from the branches? 
all appertains to the monastery. And although I enjoy 
the benefit of it by^ order of the chief, I have to pay in 
acknowledgment a measure of com and two measures 
of chesnuts, besides a head of garlic crowned with peri- 
winkles." 

"Knew you my aunt, the Lady Rodegunda di Males- 
pina ?" 

" Have the goodness to let me speak without interrup- 
tion, Signer Folchetto, and I will tell you all that you 
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desire to learn ; but if you must pour forth a torrent of 
interrogatories, forget not to expres3 them in a manner 
suitable to the rank of her whom you a Idress. For ex- 
ample: 'Knew you my aunt, the lady Rodegunda di 
MalespinaP' Am I the one to respond to such an 
unmannerly demand?" 

Stull raised his eyes and drew the folds of his raiment 
around him with both hands, with an air that seemed to 
say, "Unless I interpose, nothing can be done." 

Folchetto's brow contracted, and the blood of the 
Malespini — those proud signers, before whom vassals and 
neighbours were wont to tremble — boiled in his veins. 
He almost forgot that he had publicly renounced those 
rights which, in a rude state of society, are conceded 
to the privileged classes, and which they so often abused. 
He recollected himself, however, in time to abstain from 
threats, which it would have been a point of honour to 
carry out. l^foreover, the vassalage of the district of 
Varinella was a species of problem that rested for solution 
between the Bishop of Tortona and the Abbot of Prcci- 
piano ; a circumstance which would deter Folchetto from 
the idea of employing force, at least until hiB had con- 
ducted the woman within the limits of his own domain, 
where his power and influence were recognised, and could 
be brought to bear on the case with less need of caution. 
. ** Woman," said he, after a momentary struggle with 
his impetuous feelings, "I came not hitherto invoke a 
consultation with thy sable goat, or thy feathered tribe, 
on the risks of a journey, or the recovery of a diamond 

K 
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pin stolen in my castle ; neither have I to speak of the 
faUacions dreams of those who, with infirmities of body 
or mind, have confidence in thy healing powers. Reply 
to my enquiries without pretention to the powers with 
which ignorance and credulity have invested th^e. 
Knowest thou my sister, Alice di Malespina?" 

''If I were to seat myself under that chetout tree,** 
replied the woman, " and impose a rigortms silence on 
my lips, what would you do, Signer Folchetto ?*' 

"I would speedily find means to make ybti speak. 
r learned deep and wonderful secretd in Ptfestiiie, the 
half of which would suffice to double thy pbWers of 
sorcery.'* 

"You have learned in Palestin^e, it seems, humane- 
methods of dealing with the weak and defenceless. If I 
knew not this, I could yet be sworn' that thi6 will of my 
mother's daughter would not bend to' your science. But 
speak, Signer Folchetto ; question nife ; I have powerful' 
motives for not concealing ought that cam interest you. 
Must I tell you all? For three mbhthl^ I have been 
expecting your arrival, and you catiie not. I almost 
thought you had submitted to relentleSd dfestiny ; howbeit 
this a jest which has a serioul^'a^p^ fi:^^ one of nobW 
blood, though for him who hia^ ca^t iii his lot with the 
people, it becomes almost a matter of indifference/* 

There was an expi'ession of^maKgAfty in the' tone of 
these scarcely intelligible words thiti pierced the heart t>f 
Folchetto with a senisation siniilar to that inflicted by a 
viper's sting. 
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*'Sp6afe, wdinari!** lie said, biting his ndtlierUp wittf 
rage. " How was it with my sister ? Answer me truly,*" 
or thcni slidt liave cause to repent." 

" I hiave never re{)ented but on one odcaslon, and if you 
thought for twenty years you would never divine the truth. 
Signor Stull, youi* eye's would say, that it was for a compact 
with the' devil for my soiil, but you arc miistakeri. And so 
yoti would know frbni me who had a hand in the flight' 
of Alice, and whei^ she is to be found?*' 

" Yes," said Folch'etto ; " but leave your goat and fowb 
in peace/ accursed hag, or Fll " 

"Poor little goat! poor birds! when they have not 
seen me for two days. May I not give the one a bunch of 
thyme, and the othcfts a handful of barley P And whj^ 
not, forsooth ? Because a crack-brained youth, all fir^ 
and fiiry, longs to plant a dagger between the ribs of hid' 
sister'is husband." 

"Infamous liar!" exclaimed Fbtehetto. "Is my sister 
then married?" 

"Signor Stull, I call upon you to defend me. Did not 
the Lady Bodeguhda confide to you, when her spirit vrinsi 
on the point of depiarting, that Guglielmb di Ubetti waitf^ 
the husband of AKci?" 

" Oh Heavens ! ** exclainied Stull, making the sign 6t 
the iBtoss. " How'bame you to know what passed b^tw^dS^ 
thcr^gandaife?'* 

"T6 hkve bWil'sileht foir three months," coiitu^u^* 
Patetattfeii'^'' to- hat^ passed three mohtts Vithdht c6tiii' 
dii^tiii^a^'««6r^^f Wi£ M^ttiticG^i^ &6se'bii whosiP 
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bonnty you were subsisting, is no great evidence of zeal 
and fidelity." 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed Stull, with eyes and mouth 
wide open, a picture of fear, astonishment, and curiosity. 
• ** How came this sorceress to know ?" 

" And did she not remind you," continued the woman, 
without heeding his enibarrassment — " did she not remind 
you that the words of the djnng were more pure than 
pearls from the Indian seas ? Did you not quote for her 
edification the words of a certain Augustine?" 

"Justinian," said Stull; " it was even so. Heaven save 
me from this demon !" 

"Away with your foolery!" resumed the woman. Why 
have you not publicly attested the marriage of Alice with 
Guglielmo Uberti ? Why have you never spoken of the 
legal evidence of this union P" 

Stull turned to Folchetto, pressing both hands on his 
breast, like a man pleading innocence of the charge laid 
against him. 

" Well," resumed Pattumeia, " what mean you by 
pressing those old hands of yours ? Why, if you added 
your head, you could not squeeze a drop of common 
sense out of all. Did not the dying lady tell you ? — 
but no ; he is right for once in his life — he is right. She 
would have spoken, but the hand of death, which delays 
not for man's convenience, arrested her words. But I am 
not dying ; I can tell all. Mother, good mother, you are 
here to interrogate me ! Fools ! In this grasp is held 
more than one destiny ; this hand has power to inflict 
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more wounds than there are arrows in your quiver, Signer 
iPolehetto. What avail arguments and citations from 
your lips, Signer Stull? Woman, and good mother! 
Witch ! Be it so ! I will kindle a torch amid the shades 
that surround your castle — yes, but — have a care. I 
could light a flame that would consume your proud 
fortress ; aye ! and destroy its very foundations." 

There was something imposing in these disordered 
revelations which chilled the Fleming with surprise and 
terror, and passed like an electric shock through the veina 
of Folchetto. Besides all this, there was a strange con- 
tradiction between the words and looks of Pattumeia : a 
degree of complacency struggling with a barbarous desire 
to inflict pain, and an efibrt to restrain the aversion with 
which the presence of man inspired her. Now, against 
her will as it seemed, giving a pang to Folchetto ; and 
anon, attacking without mercy the innocent Stull ; all 
seemed inexplicable. 

A crowd of bewildering thoughts passed through the 
mind of Folchetto, but this was not a time for analysing 
them. What at the moment struck him most was, the 
supernatural halo that illumined a being in herself so 
worthless, and who, divested of her fantastic attire, and 
under ordinary . circumstances, would have been only 
r^arded with contempt. Her countenance had assumed 
An indefinable expression, that yet inspired terror. While 
she spoke, she had thrown back the scarlet cloth that 
enveloped her person, and, in so doing, had given a mere 
picturesque disposition to its folds. The drapery, at first 
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gjaiOxGred rpund her, now descended carelessly to %e 
iprpund, and being slightly agitated by the breezei disdoiied 
a Test of dark coloured serge fitting closely round the neck 
and fastened by -a clasp of fish bone, wrought with some 
€l^;re6 of taste; her small eyes darted furtive gleams, 
jpsembling the reflection of rays of light falling on polished 
steel, giving a still more horrible expression to her dark 
^«nd sharpened lineaments, and transfixing StuU with a 
jterror, rendered more intense by her mysterious language. 
IT6r is it wonderful that such feelings should be excited 
by the presence of this woman. Subject from her earliest 
childhood to violent emotions, trailed up in a profession 
,of which the object was to obtain influeince by terror or 
^ity, she had acquired the skill of an actress — a skill which 
she displayed with more imposing effect when the part she 
.enacted was neither fictitious, nor coldly concocted in the 
^solitude of her cabin. 

A momentary pause necessarily succeeded the last words 
of Pattumeia. They included a promise and a threat, 
which might be followed by a demand for explanation, or 
received with a smile of defiance. The latter alternative 
yas adopted by Folchetto. StuU ruminated on the means 
of averting its consequences. 

' "Woman," said the young man, "proceed; itisimpor- 
,tent ; it is. necessary that you omit not one syllable, even 
^ough your words vr^xe so many sparks tp kindle a flsqne 

sufficient to consume the abode of my ancestors and myself 
'^ithinit. Where ai« the paperswhioh^ttestthemam^ 
^f my sister?" 
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^'In the chamber of the deceased. In the space 
between the western window and the bed there is a closet 
behind the wainscoting which opens by removing a panel. 
There is deposited an oalsen casket, with a cross inlaid on 
its cover; in that you will find a document, which, if 
valid in the eye of the law, is a contract of marriage 
between Guglielmo Uberti and Alice di Malespina.'' 

Stull clasped h's b&iids firmly tc^ether. 

Folchetto struck his forehead, and then added : ^' But 
how can this be true ? Setting aside all that is mysterious 
in your words, Guglielmo Uberti is about to contract a 
.marriage with Leonilla di Calcinera.^' 

" It may be so," coldly replied the woman, with a smile- 
of fearful portent, " and therefore my words — ' If the 
document be valid in the eye of the law."* 

*^ You have then doubts as to its validity ?" 

" I had, before their hands were joined. I had ; and 
a spirit opposed to my most earnest desires impelled me to 
forbid these traitorous nuptials ; but the sight of mine 
eyes was threatened by steel of ten-fold sharpness. Destiny 
must be aocomplished. Nevertheless, I have raised a 

barrier of .fire between Fools ! You are immersed 

in pleasure and in wine ; you dance over the remains of 
those who sacrifice themselves for the glory of the Eternal, 
when the breast of a child is interposed between the 
destroying sword and its victims. Think you that my 
lips woul4 utter vows for your safety, those lips which I 
would fain tinge with the blood of the whole human raceP 
But blood will be spilt," continued she, with the energy 
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of a maniac. ''It will fatten the plains of Tortona. 
Monsters ! Tigers in human form ! Murderers of my 
three sons and of my husband ! I go to arm you against 
each other ; to urge you on to slaughter — to destructiou — 
to annihilation ! " 

If the spirit of evil himself had appeared amongst men, 
he could not have assumed a more revolting form, or 
expressed more diabolical purposes. 

The vicissitudes of this woman's life had excited her 
imagination and embittered her spirit, otherwise such 
ferocity of disposition would have been kept under some 
degree of control, or, if displayed, would have been met 
by ridicule or indignation. But considering the terrible 
shocks by which her feelings had been agitated, perhaps 
there was something of compassion mingled with the 
horror inspired by her fierce rhapsodies. 

" If blood can satisfy your barbarous desires, be assured 
you shall have it — I swear to you. But to conclude : TYas 
this engagement voluntary on the part of my sister ?" 

** Wlio can say what her feelings were on that awful 
night ? She was like a marble statue, on which the moon 
cast a faint ray of light. Her lips pronounced, * I consent,* 
but methought repentance quickly followed the incautious 
word, because " 

" Proceed. Because ? " 

" I cannot, I will not say more. And what boots it ? 
He, expiring at your feet, must reveal the particulars of 
that fatal plot. You will, doubtless, seek him out, and 
whether ho be sheltered beneath the sacerdotal mantle of 
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his kinsman, or hidden in the bowels of the earth, you 
will surely drag him forth. If I am present to witness 
his dying agonies, I shall laugh with a mirth that will 
aggravate his agonies." 

" Fury from the kingdom of darkness ! " exclaimed 
Folchetto. " Why does not the earth open beneath your 
feet ? But speak, I command you. What became of my 
sister? Where is she concealed?" 

" I know not. I cannot, I will not speak." . . i 

" Thou wilt not ? I shall soon find means to compel 
thee. I will torture in flames those members, already 
sold to the evil one, till every atom is consumed." 

" Avaunt ! " exclaimed the sorceress. " Avaunt ! I say. 
Touch me not ! I have not yet accomplished all the evil 
appointed for me to do. No mortal succumbs until his 
destinies are fulfilled ; mine are terrible, but onlv fore- 
shadowed as yet. Begone ! Eetum to your fortress ; 
prepare your brand ; sharpen your poniard. If you desir^ 
the presence of Pattumeia, raise a common standard on 
your tower of Montebore, and in three hours after you 
will behold me within your halls. It needs not to lower 
the drawbridge for me ; but mark my words, woe ! woe ! 
unto thee and all thy race, if the summons is only to 
betray me ! Woe unto thee if, by thy command, a single 
hair of my head be injured ! Begone ! " 

" Wretch ! Is it for a vile worm as thou art to hurl 
defiance at a Malespina ?" 

. ** Begone! I repeat, lest the vile worm be changed into 
a terrible serpent. I have never injured thee or thine. 
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•ITeTjer. I am eyen constraiDed to love ihee. Distractlw ! 
'to protect thiee, to except thee from the vengeance I invoke 
<m every child of man. But enough : depart Folchetto— 
depart instantly ; or, remain if you list." 

Thus saying, she suddenly threw herself from the rock, 
and, with the lightness of a feather, rested on a projecting 
point below, and darting from thence to a precipitous 
declivity, rushed downwards with the impetus of a stone 
cast from the mountain top. She reached the valley in the 
twinkling of an eye, and was lost amongst the thickets 
that intersected it. 

So suddenly and rapidly had this flight been accom- 
plished, that Folchetto, far from attempting a purstdt, 
xemained motionless on the brink of the precipice, watch- 
ing with abma and anxiety the perilous exploit. Had 
he followed it would have been in vain, so intricate and 
.broken were the paths, and so manifest the proofs of 
i^perior swiftness and dexterity. Stull resembled a child 
ifrom whose hand a captive bird had suddenly escaped, 
just as he was promising himself so much pleasure from 
liie acquisition. 

It was useless to remain a moment longer in this loca- 
ility^ and our travellers with one accord turned their backs 
yon the abode of I'attumeia* and, without uttering a word, 
wended their way toward the torrent, where Valentino 
vwith the horses awaited their return beneath the shade of 
the spreading oak. They descended the pass, and soon 
rWere in sight of their faithful attendant, who came 
ftrward to meet th^m. 
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Se^am» not atjoney however^ neither were all the sad- 
dleB. vacant; a youthful cavalier was mounted on the 
jennet of Maleepina^ who gaily kept his arms and legs in 
]notion» .as if highly satisfied with his position. It was 
^ little Azzo who> driven from the presence of Pattumeia, 
as we have related^ turned his steps towards the torrent 
ili,Qompany with his grumbUng brother. It seemed in- 
credible that the fates^ so seldom propitious, should have 
luKmght him. this day in contact wiQi three splendid 
lu>i8es twice the size of any he had ever seen in his native 
island. Entering into discourse, he soon ingratiated him- 
a^ with yalentino, and obtained permission to mount 
Folohetto's steed, which appeared to him the most 
Sforited, and he moved about in the highest glee at having 
•sueh a pleasure for once in his life. Fattumeia's Benja- 
pun stood apart with envy depicted on his visage, enraged, 
^ it appeared, by the equestrian performance of Azzo, 
whilflt he, although so worthy of the indulgence, was 
forced to remain on foot. His state of mind was akin to 
thjat of Ionian, when he led Mordecai in state through 
the istreets of Babylon ; proving that the vile and base 
l^j^ssion of envy rankles alike in the breast of the lowest 
tenant of a hovel, and of him who, sumptuously attired, 
.^ by th^ side of kings. 

'however, ^attista iv^as somewhat comforted by the 
Jbope that Folcbetto woidd not fail to chastise the boldness 
of Aj^o, ^4 that his own modest deportment would be 
rewarded by a dertonino, in addition to those he was to 
receive for going in search of his mother. There was 
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nothing improbable in these speculations, bnt fortune 
delights in demolishing our airy castles, and we regret to 
add, that the hopes of Battista proved delusive on this 
occasion. Folchetto felt a degree of interest in Azzo that 
restrained him from cutting short the boy's enjoyment 
by a stroke of the whip across his shoulders ; and, more- 
over, he was so engrossed by the painful and mysterious 
colloquy he had just held with Pattumeia, that he no 
longer remembered the gratuity promised to Battista. 
The latter must needs find a vent for the rage that fired 
his breast, and when he saw his brother alight from the 
horse, and the cavalier vault into the saddle without draw- 
ing forth his leathern purse, he struck Azzo with such 
violence between the shoulders, that if the boy had not 
stood his ground dexterously he would have been hurled 
into the torrent, not without danger to life or limb. 
Battista was not restrained by diffidence from demanding 
the promised reward ; but a few words, addressed to hiin 
by Folchetto, effectually silenced him. 

"Go,'' said he, "vile offspring of a hateful mother,, 
and tell that sorceress that I shall find means to dis- 
cover her, though she were hidden in the bowels of the 
earth." 

After this apostrophe, it may be supposed that Battista 
had not the impudence to remind the cavalier of ia promise 
which, although it appeared sacred in the eyes of one of 
the parties concerned, could be eluded by the other ia 
those times without any great loss of reputation. 
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If the object of this journey of Folchetto and Stull was 
anything bat pleasing, its unsatisfactory result rendered it 
still more disgusting to them. Folchetto rode foremost, 
and, absorbed in thought, attempted not to guide his steed 
through the difficulties that opposed his progress ; he would 
&in have annihilated distance, in the fallacious hope of 
alleviating his grief by rapidity of motion, giving change 
to his ideas. Stull, on the contrary, went on his way 
rominating on the strange things he had heard during 
their interview withPattumeia — ^things terrible beyond the 
bounds of his comprehension, and which plunged him in a 
8ea of superstition. He resembled some timid animal sur- 
prised in its den by a sudden rush of waters, and vainly 
struggling against the torrent by which it is finally 
engulfed. 

Nor did the rules of argumentation laid down by the 
schoolmen offer any solution of the difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves to his mind. " That woman," said he, 
within himself — " may I be forgiven if I apply the name to 
the evil one in a female garb — ^that woman knows what 
passed between me and the dying : no doubt of it ; none. 
The spirit passed away a few minutes after, whilst I am 
here alive and well, though likely enough to break my 
neck among these rocks. Can all we have heard be true ? " 
Here he raised his cap and made the sign of the cross. 
"Have I been confronted with a witch? Who could 
have instituted an interrogatory, modia et formisy with 
Satan for one of the parties P" 
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Snch were the cogitations of Stall. It only remained 
to follow out the enquiries indicated by Pattumeia; and 
if truth were elicited, stronger minds would be sceptical; 
but Stull would not reject evidence for the sake of being 
enrolled "^in that class. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE INEXPTABLE INJURY. 



. . . . " If tliey wrong her honour, 
Thb prdttdtot of thera shall well' hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so cloy'd this hlood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my meahfli^^ 
Nor my -hsfd life reft me so much of friends, ' 
But they shall find, awaited in such a kind 
Both strength of liihh, and policy of miiid|' 
Ahility of moans, aiid choice of friends,' 
To qmt me of them thoroughly/' 

Much Ado about Notuimo. 



fT may easily be imagined that, in the present state of 
a&irs, the lord of Montebote had no intention of 
availing himself of the courteous intitatidn proffered by 
Fathet Eusebio, the saeristko, on parting that morning at 
the monastery of Precipiano. The cavaleade took the 
direct road to Montebore. Tebaldo ' had seat'ohed the 
country in- vain in an eastern direction^ and another 
personage awaited the return of Folchetto. This was 
Opizzone' M^kspina, who, as wb have related, had arrived 
twd davis '^viously at Tortona, with a goodly number of 
retaiifer^, aitdnow camd to visit his kin^nan and com- 
xttChee his' amt to hia 'affianced bride at&creaofle^f her 
ancestors. 
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The Marquis Opizzone was a man of majestic bearing ; 
his age, that of youth, passing into maturity. The 
expression of his features was of a dubious character, but 
the haughty eye told that ambition had stifled all the 
other passions that strive for mastery in the human heart. 
His every word and act proved that he already aspired to 
that supreme influence which he afterwards exercised over 
the fortunes of Italy ; while, at the same time, he well 
knew how to conceal his real purposes under the guise of 
courtesy and popular manners. 

It might have seemed, that an alliance with the 
daughter of a falling family was not favourable to the 
schemes of a man so aspiring. But her brother, Folchetto, 
was rapidly acquiring the highest place in a city, which 
was, in those days, of great importance in Italy ; and by 
her mother's family, Alice was connected with the princely 
house of Spinola. 

However, Opizzone Malespina appeared noways over- 
whelmed with grief, when informed of the disappearance 
of his intended bride from her father's castle. He had 
already devised a plan whereby he might make his evil 
art serve to increase the popular hatred against the op- 
pressing faction. He had revolved his schemes during 
the night preceding the return of Folchetto ; and when he 
heard the trampling sound of the returning party, he went 
to meet them as a man whose mind was made up. 

As yet Opizzone knew not how far Quglielmo was 
concerned in the family disturbance, but he had sus^ 
picions, founded on the evil practices of the young man 
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-and bis associateis, that this must be some device of his to 
bring disliononr upon the bouse of Montebore, and thus 
weaken the^r influence. 

He met his cousin just as he dismounted in the castle 
-court. The angry countenance of Folchetto, and the 
depressed looks of Stull^ at once intimated to him the state 
of affairs. Well he knew that words would ill harmonise 
with the feelings of his kinsman, he therefore took his 
handy and pressed it with significant affection. The young 
Malespina returned the pressure with no measured feel- 
ing ; his dark eyes filled with tears of indignation, and 
tthen flashed as a sword hastily unsheathed. 

Together the kinsmen entered the hall, where Tebaldo 
-awaited them. The unhappy father was more agitated 
by grirf than by indignation. The disappearance of his 
darling child had deeply wounded him ; but as he saw 
Folchetto, and conjectured the tidings that he brought, 
his natural ferocity overpowered gentler emotions. 

" Well," he exclaimed, hastening towards him with a 
speed that ill suited his giant form, " which way shall our 
wrath discharge itself?" 

" We shall soon know, my father. As yet we know 
not the extent of odr misery : soon we shall. StuU, wilt 
thou follow me?" 

*' I am ready," replied Stull ; and hastily signing the 
cross, which he h(^ed would put to flight the evil spirits 
which might linger in the apartments of the Lady Bode- 
^unda, he prepared to follow him. 

Opizzone and Tebaldo could not fail to comprehend the 
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meaning of Folchetto, especially when they saw him 
resolutely turn towards a gallery leading to a wing of tho 
castle which had been unoccupied for the two months that 
had intervened since the death of Eodegunda. 

" Where is he going ?" exclaimed Tebaldo. " Folchetto, 
the feast of expiation has not been celebrated ! " 

" Father, we will celebrate it ; as yet we know not who 
may be the rightful victim." 

" Merciful lady ! " murmured StuU, " let not one crime 
expiate another ! " 

Thus saying, he followed Folchetto, who had thrown 
open the folding doors, and whose hasty steps echoed 
through the galleries which he traversed. Nor were 
Tebaldo and Opizzone slow to follow them. Soon they 
reached another iron-bound door, which, secured by a 
large key, opened upon a terrace, supported by a wall 
extending to the south front of the castle. In this wall 
was a doorway which opened down into a winding stair 
to another gallery, and thence led to a small entrance gate 
in the castle fosse, which was closely concealed by ivy, 
nettles, and wild bushes. But to the left of the terrace 
was the door of an apartment, whose narrow windows 
were defended by mantelets. Over that door was fixed 
a dark cross surmounted by a skull, as was then the 
eustom to affile to the chamber of death until the rela- 
tions of the deceased had solemnized the feast of expiation, 
which was scarcely less costly than the nuptial feast of 
those days. 

It was customary to invite all relations even to the 
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seyenth degree, and to entertam them for three foUowIi^ 
daysy and to honour the memory of the dead by copious 
libations. On the third day, the nearest relation preceded 
the whole party to the celebration of the mass for the 
dead ; and, truly, the orgies of the preceding days, and 
the expenses of the present, were little to the honour of 
the dead or to the benefit of the living. 

But be this as it may, the symbol rested over the door 
of the departed Lady Bodegunda. Folchetto moved it 
aside with no ungentle hand, unlocked with difficulty the 
door, and pushed open the iron gate which was within it. 

The apartment of the Lady Bodegunda opened upon 
the gallery before them. That gallery was barely lighted 
by a slit in the wall. Some half-dozen of bats, who had 
tranquilly enjoyed tile solitude of these rooms, hastily 
fluttered forth, disquieted by the light which Folchetto 
had introduced into their dominions. Stull trembled at 
the wild sound of their wings, and at the clouds of dust 
which their rapid retreat had raised ; but Folchetto quietly 
opened a window, through which these uninvited guests 
fled forth, having vainly striven to find a dark comer 
in the apartment, &om which they had been so hastily 
extruded. 

The light thus admitted showed the chamber in such 
circumstances as when the Lady Bodegunda had breaihed 
her last. A heavy tapestry of wrought leather exhibited 
strange figures on the walls. An oaken table was loaded 
with strange medicines and prescriptions, such as I must 
scarcely name to the refined ears of the present day. 

1.2 
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Theirs was la btmII cabinet, with many diviaiolis and in- 
scriptions, indicative of the virtues of the nostrum thetein 
located. For instenee : 

" Powder of the skull of a criminal cures the bite of a mad dog," 

" Powder of goats* horn promotes sleep." 

^' Powder of scorpions, mixed with olive oil, expels low spirits." 

The list of specifics might be much lengthened, and 
•doubtless Patttimrfa, in her tender interest for the suffer- 
ings of mAtikind, had availed herself of many of these 
iioice drugs ; bttt I imagine that, from this Bamj)le, the 
total contents of the medieval pharmacopeia may be 
imagined by the gentle reader. 

Adjoining the table was the bed, not such a liloveable 
piece of furniture as is used in our day ; but as Stuli has 
ab*eajdy maJite honbtirabJe mention of this treasure of 
antiquity, in the sixth chapter, we will be more Concise in 
our description. Six heavy beams of dafk ^liiut formed 
a triangle, the base forming the head, the point the foot 
of tiie lady's bedstead. These beams were inlaid with 
gold in strange patterns. Three pillars of the same wood 
supported the canojpy, and woe to the sleeper beneath had 
they failed in this duty. Two scanty curtains were loopefl 
back, beneath this heavy' superstructure, upon brass hooks. 
Atid thef^ was the straw mattress, covered with cotton 
covering, which protiafeed little repose to the mortal 
who might storeteh Ms limbs thereon, but yet appeared 
iigt^ulo^slif dea»« 

At ite fbot of &e befd i^ suspended a mirror, in a 
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frame of service wood of heavy workmanship, supported 
by brackets, which might have served the gates of Babylon. 
The centre was of polished steely for the Venetians had 
not yet discovered the art of forming mirrors of glass. 

The rest of the furniture consisted of heavily-built 
tables, and of three or four stools, so ill constructed that 
their legs would not equally rest on the ground. 

Such was the sleeping apartment of a Signora of those 
days* And if it be true that in Milan, the richest city in 
It^ly, in the fourteenth century, inner garments of silk and 
not of linen were worn, we must suppose that the chamber 
of the Lady Rodegunda of Malespina was richly decorated. 

But had it been sumptuous as the saloons of the Arabian 
Nights, the visitors of whom we write had paid little 
attention to its decorations. Folchetto, fully impressed 
with the directions of Pattumeia, sought eagerly the spot 
which she had indicated to him. A brass bracket, in- 
tended to bear a torch, was supported in its corner by a 
bronze hand. Accustomed to the secret springs and occult 
fastening of the time, he easily screwed round the ring, 
and opened a door contrived in the thickness of the panel- 
ling. A casket of oak, inlaid with box in a pattern of 
leaves and acorns^ met his eye. A crimson silk covering, 
oinbroidered with the arms of his family, was under the 
casket ; hastily he snatched a parchment which was con- 
cealed by this napkin, but it was only a patent of nobility 
granted by Otho to the Malespina family ; and what cared 
Folchetto for that now ? 

The little casket was opened speedily ; it explained the 
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past, even as Pattmneia had signified. It contained 
indeed a scroll of parchment, whose Gothic characters and 
attested seals indicated an instrument of legal authority. 
Thus it began : 

" Anno incamatione domini nostri, miUesimo centesimo quinqua- 
genmo quarto. Quinte decimo die Kalendarum lulii^ dc. Constat 
mer 

So far the document was easily intelligible, but the 
remainder was so extraordinary in its formation, that were 
I to transcribe it literally, Mezzofanti himself might be 
puzzled, and would pronounce it as belonging to none of 
the cognate tongues. I will therefore give the interpre- 
tation, such as it appears to me, from knowledge of the 
preceding circumstances. 

** I, Sigismond, of Rompicolli, notary for all marriages contracted 
in Fraud and Folly, do certify that the nohle Lady Alice Cattiva- 
spina has this day given her hand to the noble Guglielmo degli 
Aperti, in presence of the most noble Lady Rubiconda Cattivaspina, 
4» whom may the Fates allot two inches of nettle-rash under her 
chin, and a bagful of fidgets for her presumption in allying her 
family with that of the Lord Bishop. I also certify that the wit- 
nesses to this clandestine union, besides myself, were Pattumeia 
the witch, and her son Malmen telle, who, in the disguise of an 
ecclesiastic, tied this most happy slip-knot in the castle of Monte^ 
bore, by the light of two lanterns and three torches. This is 
certified by me, as a legal act, to tranquilize the mind of the Lady 
Bubiconda, a certificate which will be deposited in a place of 
security, that it may prove to all posterity that the before-named 
Guglielmo degli Aperti is merry and glad to have put a stain upon 
the house of Montebore, for which house he desires all possible 
disgrace in time present and time to come. Amen. Amen." 
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Could Jot himself have been patient under so intolerable 
an insult ? What wonder, then, that Tebaldo, Folchetto, 
and Opizzone burst into repeated interjections of wrath as 
Stull read this most insulting parchment. Old as ho was, 
Tebaldo called aloud for his war steed. Folchetto ground 
his teeth and vowed the destruction of the whole family. 
Opizzone, scarcely less outraged by this plot, engaged his 
life in the cause, but recommended prudence and policy. 
The room which had been silent for months, since it had 
echoed to lamentations and mourning, resounded now 
with shouts of revenge. Revenge ! — the evil spirit — to 
which, in those days, the peace and happiness of whole 
£unilies were immolated* 
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CHAPTEE XII. 




" Dogs, yo haTO had your day ; yo feared no more : 
Ulysses, vengeful from the Trojan shore, 
While to your lust and spoil, a guardlcss prey. 
Our house, our wealth, our helpless women lay." — Odyssey.. 



OWEVER intense was the desire of Folclietto to 
avenge the insult inflicted on him hy Uberti, many 
days passed ere he could gratify it. His first care must 
be to recover his unhappy sister, whom he judged, by the 
mysterious words of Pattumeia, not to be entirely beyond 
his reach. Yet, the curb he put upon his indignation 
resembled the bank that holds back the water, in order 
that its power may the more violently force on the mill 
wheel. 

Many, indeed, were the searches made for the' maiden :: 
within a circuit of forty miles they were most minute. 
Houses, sheep huts, woods, and mountains, were investi- 
gated ; experienced agents were set to watch those persons 
of whom any suspicion might be entertained, especially 
Pattumeia. All was vain. This eccentric woman, whose 
movements were closely observed, gave no clue by which 
they might gather that either Alice's hiding place, or her 
sad fate, were known to her; nor could they conclude- 
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from personal examination but that her peculiarities were 
almost verging on insanity. 

Lost was the hope to find Alice alive, but they sought 
stiU for her remains. The mountain ravines, the rapid 
torrents, were earnestly explored ; for it seemed impossible 
that, had she in despair cast herself down, but that some 
trace of her steps, some fragment of her dress, would 
appear. After two days of close search this idea was 
abandoned, not without o, feeling of hope that, if no traces 
of death were found, she might yet live. 

. This disappearance, both on account of the importance 
of the persons concerned, and also from the mystery which 
shrouded it, could not but be widely known and occasion 
much speculation. Yarious versions of the real facts were 
given ; the dragging of the waters of the Scrivia and of 
the Borbone excited much curiosity. Had one of the 
common people disappeared thus mysteriously, the excite- 
ment had been great ; but Alice was the pride of Tortona. 
Brought up in retirement, seldom had she appeared on 
public festivities ; but when she was to be seen, all eyes 
were directed towards her, who was called the Violet of 
Montebore — and well had the maiden's modest sweetness 
merited the graceful title. 

ISoT was it only her beauty and modesty that attached 
the people of Tortona to her : she was the daughter of 
the noble who patronized their interests, the sister of their 
Tribune ; and every man in the city felt as if he had an 
interest in the prosperity of the lovely Alice. 

Sxkch feelings in our day would have found vent in a 
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shower of. stones at the head of any one who would not 
admit the pre-eminence of her beauty ; and four centuries 
later, a furious mob might have assaulted the house of 
Guglielmo, have raised it to the ground, and have sacri- 
ficed the culprit there and then ; but at the times we write 
of, it was not thus public opinion manifested itself. Alice 
had a father, a brother, relations of nearer or more distant 
degree : it was not considered right to interfere with their 
revenge. 

Yet still the outcry, that XJberti was the cause of all 
this misery, was violent. " What insolence ! to spread 
his snares in the castle of Montebore for the sister of a 
crusader, a lady of Malespina — that name which was 
dreaded on the shores of the Dead Sea, and dreaded, too, 
by those who would destroy the liberties of Tortona." 

" What insolence ! what infringement on every natural 
and civil right ! Bad enough to invade the domestic life 
of a vassal, but thus to invade an eagle's nest ! '' 

" Unless the eagle changes his nature as well as his 
feathers, I would rather be the fish who watches the 
frying pan which is to frizzle him than be in XJberti's 
skin." 

" But who can tell ?" rejoined the first speaker ; " our 
magnate works wonders— a Bishop's hand, and a sign of 
the cross, may efface a stain." 

" No ; not a Pope could efface a stain on the Malespina 
honour ! Blood can only cleanse that." 

Such were the opinions of those who considered the 
affair in only one point of view. Others spoke differently. 
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"What a time has Uberti chosen," said the wiser 
nobles, " for arousing against him every feeling of the 
Malespini. How many citizens, who would have looked 
imconcemedly on our party divisions, intending to side 
with the strongest, will now take arms against one who 
has so outraged all civil rights ! Should Guglielmo aspire 
to the consulship? Could our militia vote for such a 
lawless one ? Could our clergy elect him as the champion 
of their rights without showing themselves supporters 
cf vice and profligacy ? Could Calcinera give him his 
daughter in marriage ? He must clear himself by single 
•combat, and if he does so, he may order his grave at once 
to be prepared." 

Such were the prognostications of the more thoughtful 
people as to the result of the contest, while yet it ap- 
peared dubious. 

The circumstances of the disappearance of Alice, and 
the conjectures as to its cause, reached the ears of the 
Bishop in a very modified form, but the wise ecclesiastic 
could not but infer that, be the extenuations what they 
might, Guglielmo must be in some measure guilty ; there- ' 
fore he refused to see him imtil he should have cleared 
himself by such means as the customs of the day de- 
manded. We dare not insinuate that the sage Bishop 
intended to advise his nephew to defend himself by his 
sword against the crimes laid to his charge ; albeit that 
in those times such compurgation was held lawful by 
ecclesiastics. 

Guglielmo himself, although misled by the profligate 
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men, who, drawing round him, pushed him forward in 
his evil life, yet could not but be aware of the storm that^ 
was gathering around him. But when three days had 
passed, and yet the Malespini had not been seen in Tor- 
tona, the rash young man supposed that they would 
silently submit to the wrong done ; and, gathering bold- 
ness from supposed impunity, he not only ceased to keep 
his house, but related his adventure as an amusing tale^ 
which his intended mother-in-law, the Lady Pellegrina 
di Calcinera — ever ready to receive ill news of the Males- 
pini — listened to with much approbation. I say intended; 
for whatever might be the validity of the ties which united 
Guglielmo and Alice, it was but too evident that the pre- 
parations for his marriage with Leonilla di Calcinera in 
Tortona were still continued. The family of this signorina,, 
though of considerable wealth, were among those who, for 
the last thirty years, had been striving to lower others in 
the city, who either excelled or equalled themselves in 
riches or high birth, without having succeeded to elevate 
one inch their own position ; for this simple reason, that 
no member of their family had ever shone with su£Qlcient 
brilliancy to distinguish himself in the darkness around 
him. 

The Baron of Calcinera was a nonentity, almost im* 
becile. He had no son, but he had married, for the second 
time. Lady Pellegrina Anfosso, widow of Gafforio, who 
had endowed his family with an olive branch of her own : 
an ambitious woman, who had ever vehemently supported 
the rights of the nobles from the incroachments of the 
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people. Sbe saw clearly that the alliance of the clergy 
was necessary to her party, and therefore was determined 
to tinite her step-daughter LeoniUa with Guglielmo, 
nephew to the Bishop of Tortona. 

The Bishops were at this time the most powerful order 
in Italy. They were usually termed Magnati, and the 
history of the church is mingled with that of each city. 
As is usual in wars wherein are three conflicting powers, 
the two weaker, often united against the stronger, are 
^certain to struggle with each other as soon as their object 
wad attained. Guglielmo di Uberti was little likely to 
manage a faction thus united, although he was pointed 
out as their leader. Not that he was without some seeds 
of virtue in his heart, but they had not there germinated 
or taken root ; rather they had been choked by the evil 
passioiis, unchecked by the example of those about him, 
and by the indulgence of his early youth. He was hand- 
some, and of noble manners ; elated by the position of 
his uncle, he was the head of a lawless crew, who owned 
no rule but that of their own will and pleasure. 

His character might be considered as the natural con- 
sequence of tiie education he had received, which we will 
describe. 

Chivalry, which so greatly softened the relations of 
society, was but recently introduced into Italy. The 
worship of the Vit^ Mary, tiien peculiarly in the 
i^soendant, had accustomed men to look up rever^itiy to 
ft young and beautiM woman. This tended in no slight 
die^e to 13ie desire of being acceptable to the fair aex, 
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and to cultivate such manners and habits as would most 
propitiate the ladies. The order of knighthood could only 
be conferred on the nobles; consequently, among theirranks 
only were to be ranged those aspiring to that high honour. 
The young noble must serve a noviciate under some 
distinguished knight, and in this stage was termed, among 
the French, who originated the idea, tarlet or damoUeau. 

It may well be imagined how entirely the character of 
Uie youth, who was thus entrusted to the training of some 
knight from his tenth or twelfth year, must have been 
moulded by him. Guglielmo had passed his noviciate at 
the court of Baoul of Vermandois, cousin to Louis VII., 
and imder that dissolute t}rrant of Champagne, he had 
learnt to mock at religion and to disregard all rights, 
human and divine, so far as he could do so with impunity. 

He had been admitted into the sacred order of Gheva- 
lerie, although 

*' Alors devait Chevalier avoir 
Droiture et leaute ensemble." 

And Guglielmo had neither the one nor the other. After 
his father's death he returned to his native place, Mortara, 
where he continued to dissipate an inheritance by no 
means small. The death of a distant relation without a 
will gave the dissolute youth a fresh supply of ready 
money — his uncle's promotion to the See of Tortona 
opened a wider prospect to his ambition. 

But Tortona was a republic, and Folchetto the Consul 
that supported her infant greatness ; and a crusader, who 
shed a lustre on the party or city whereunto he was allied. 
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Hence the bitter liatred of Quglielmo for the family of 
Malespina. He was too timid to oppose the brother in 
open field, and, like many other cowards in those evil 
times, he would endeavour to wreak his evil passion on 
the defenceless home of his rival. 

Some days after the disappearance of Alice, when 
Guglielmo felt confident that the Malespina had other 
matters in hand, more pressing than the revenging of the 
honour of his house, he was assisting at a banquet at the 
Palace Anfossi, whose owner had ever been foremost in 
defending the privileges of the nobles. The Lord of 
Misrule might well have presided on that occasion. 
Guglielmo was habited in the extreme of the fashion of 
that day. A surcoat of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, with sleeves drawn up to the elbow ; that part of 
the arm thus exposed was sleeved in white satin, worked 
in silver. The surcoat reached but to the thighs, and was 
girt round the waist by a belt, secured by a golden buckle. 
His throat was bare, but over his shoulders and bosom 
was folded a kerchief of the finest cotton, as white as snow ; 
and a ringlet, that escaped from the blue velvet Turkish 
cap on his head, strayed down on the texture. His leather 
buskins scarcely reached to the middle of his leg, and his 
shoes were of exquisite make. A poniard, with a jewelled 
hilt, was on his left side ; and the handle of a powerful 
dagger appeared from an oval pocket that was formed to 
contain it. 

The features of Guglielmo's face were beautiful, but 
when examined closely, it was evident how evil habits had 
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marred the best gifts of natare. His dark eyes were dim, 
unless lighted up Jby the false fire of excitement. A dark 
circle clouded their natural beauty. The colour of youth 
had faded from his cheek, and the fixed red of excess had 
succeeded it. 

Ten or twelve of his companions were there gorgeously 
attired. Two or three minstrels, at the bottom of the 
table, prepared to earn this entertainment by falling in 
with the humour of the company. 

It would not be agreeable to the refinement of our day 
to record all the idle talk of that festival. But some 
expressions may assist in giving vividness to the interest 
of our narration. 

Rapidly the cups circulated, and the brimming fiagons 
passed from hand to hand. He was extolled who took 
the longest draught. One of Guglielmo's boon com- 
panions, passing the flagon to him for the tenth time, 
exclaimed : 

" Ha ! Guglielmo, nothing like the bottom of the flagon 
to show marvels. Ultreia ! as the onisaders say, are you 
the man who could sit at the feast thirty^six hours and 
walk home afterwards?" 

"Calpuccio, you d(^," returned Guglielmo, "Ultreia 
to me ! Say to Arverio the song of Father Bernard." 

Arverio was of weaker head than the rest, and was 
already disabled by the potations, but he exerted his 
remaining intelligence so far as to ejaculate — ''^ If any one 
jrings Ultreia to me I will eat him up." 

A burst of rude laughter followed at this threat from 
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one who could scarcely have driven off a fly if it had 
alighted on his nose. 

Zntreia was a very significant word to these idle rioters. 
It formed part of a crusader's hymn — ^^Eia ultra anitfio 
cvante^' — and was used against those who had not enter- 
prise enough to take the red cross. The crusaders were 
venerated by the people, but detested by the idlers at 
home, who would mock them whenever they could find an 
assailable point. 

" Away with such folly !" cried another of the company. 
^' We must all learn the crusader's song, if Barbaro^sa 
teaches it." 

"Barbarossa, Barbanera," repeated Alberto, grasping 
his poniard, " I warrant that the episcopal forces under 
you can shave all the beards in the world, be they black 
or red." 

" Ah, ha ! " sneered Calpuccio. " Episcopal forces ! 
No, we must depend on the Consuls, the Malespini. What 
say you, Guglielmo ?" 

"Dare you name the Malespini to me?" retorted 
Guglielmo. " The Anfossi for ever ! My dagger to the 
throat that refuses to pledge the Anfossi !" 

" Viva Anfossi !" was*resounded through the hall. 

The younger brother of the family, bold and crafty as 
he was, associated with such companions only to turn 
them to his own designs. He secretly despised such 
acclamations, but courteously acknowledged them, and 
when order was restored, he said : 

" We thank you, friends ; we will not speak of these 
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things now. The flavour of our wine must not be em- 
bittered by the remembrance of a losing faction. Viva 
sport ! Here — I offer this splendid hunting knife to 
Guglielmo, if he will tell us of the prank he has played 
the Malespini." So saying, he laid the weapon on the 
table from his belt. 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " was the unanimous cry. 

"Well, QugHelmo," said Calpuccio, "deserve the 
weapon, but let every one swear to keep counsel. 
Anfosso! Make them swear on the peacock" — and 
Malmontello carried round the bird, as was the ridiculous 
custom of those times. But when it came to Guglielmo, 
the young man, whose judgment was quite lost in 
the wine cup, shouted — "What care I, who knows? 
Let the cryer take it to the eight gates of the 
city!" 

Calpuccio whispered in his ear. " Ah ! yes," con- 
tinued Guglielmo. " I swear like the rest : but so little 
remember I — that matrimony — that but for spite of him 
— you had need remind me that I had a bride. Calpuccio I 
thinkest thou the tale might displease Leonilla ! " 

" I know not — ^young ladies are capricious ;" 

" Capricious ! " exclaimed Uberto. " Let her try to be 
capricious to me." 

" Gently," interposed the younger Anfosso. " Tell your 
tale, if you can, without quarrelling with your betrothed." 

" Yes ; for the Malespini would rejoice at that. Now, 
Riccardo the Minstrel, listen, and make a lay out of my 
adventures, and your companion may set it to music and 
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Sing it. But, by St. Martin, my head is confused. Never 
mind — another cup will clear my wits. Bring the 
flagon. Viva my bride of an houi*, Alice Malespina !" 

The doors opened, and fearful was the silence which 
received four unexpected visitors. 
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CHAPTEK XIIL 



THE CHALLENGE. 



" Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine 
In single fight ; and if he gains, 
He gains for us ; but if he's crossed, 
'Tis but a single warrior lost." — "WALTBi Scott. 

^HE persons who, unannounced, entered that banquet- 
^^ ing hall, though only four in number, might well 
strike terror into the hearts of the whole crew. Folchetto, 
his cousin Opizzone, and two well-known leaders of the 
people, composed the party of unwelcome visitors. 

They wore no arms which indicated an immediate at- 
tack, but their belts were (according to the custom of 
those days) well supplied with poniards. Their bearing, 
their martial dress, and, above all, the expression of ill- 
subdued indignation in the countenance of Folchetto, 
evinced that they were brave men, come to demand 
redress for grievous wrong. 

Astonishment at their unexpected appearance produt^/od 
a perfect silence, which not even the Anfossi, the lords of 
the feast, could interrupt Guglielmo Uberti's idle tale 
JTOze on his lips : he snatched up a flagon of wine, as 
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though he would bury therein his dismay. Ca^ncdo— 
ever the evil counsellor — showed his agitation by pressing 
down his cap over his eyes, as if he would entirely conceal 
his countenance. The officer bristled up as became a 
man of war, but Anfo?:>i prevented him by advancing 
to meet the Malespini, in a manner which was not de- 
cidedly hostile, yet which was tinctured with no slight 
displeasure. 

" Tour visit, Signer Opizzone," he said, " is no slight 
honoiu* ; but I marvel to see you accompanied by those 
who but seldom favour our paternal home." 

" Tour reproof, Signer Qnido, is just," replied Opizzone, 
in tiie tone of one who desired to smooth matters ; " and 
if you will not excuse me, I am ready to give you every 
satisfaction in my power." 

" From you this is sufficient," returned Anfossi, cour- 
teously. " Will it please you to take part in our enter- 
tainm^it?" 

" Not on this occasion. Signer Guide. Ton will con- 
clude that no slight oause has led me thus to intrude on 
your privacy : that I may not be further tedious to you, 
I will at once enter on my business." 

Folchetto and his two companions had hitherto stood 
erect and silent, a few steps behind Opizzone ; the two, 
CoroUiand Pascemasnati, from real indifference to the 
cause which they supported by their presence, only to 
please their friends ; but Folchetto, although he had ceded 
to his cousin the charge of giving the matter a legal form, 
was raging within, and fixed his fiery eyes on Guglielmo, 
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as though there were no other persons but themselves in 
the hall. 

The greater number of the jovial party had recovered 
their spirits, considering, doubtless, that the Malespini 
were but four to some twelve. Besides that, the wine 
they had imbibed had given them a false courage : little 
counted they the real strength of four determined men 
against a company of revellers. 

Manfedo Anfossi, the elder of the brothers — whose 
taciturnity was called dignified by his friends, though 
his enemies were wont to impute to him a heavy pride 
— rose, and, approaching Opizzone, said, in a voice 
which resembled that of a bear, " Well, what do you 
want?'' 

A murmur of applause from his party was heard. 

" Be patient," continued Opizzone. " I told you that 
I would make no needless delay in coming to the point. 
A most grievous injury has been done by Guglielmo 
XJberti to the name of Malespina, such a one that blood 
alone can efface. Folchetto is resolved to avenge the 
wrong in a legal course. Guide, it is well known to you 
that the laws of the duel permit the plaintiff to challenge 
the defendant, even on the steps of the altar, provided 
that the combat is a Poutrance. Such is my cousin's 
intent : no one can therefore prevent Folchetto Malespina 
from delivering his cartel in any place. Anfossi, I pray 
you not to impede him. Bloody was the injury, bloody 
must be the expiation." 

With slow and measured steps Folchetto advanced to 
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that part of the hall where Guglielmo was seated. The 
silence was intense. The eyes of all were fixed on Gugli- 
elmo, yet they saw Folchetto standing full before his 
enemy. 

" Guglielmo di Uberti," he said, in a voice of the deepest 
indignation, "I declare you to be the vilest, the basest 
of mankind! The atrocious deed, whereby thou hast 
stained the honour of a noble family, might justify me, if 
I dragged thee forth and trampled thee under my feet : 
but I challenge thee, as though thou wast a brave and 
spotless knight. Guglielmo, basest of men, I thirst for 
thy blood. To-molrow I await thee on the level between 
the Torre Tarquinia and the church of St. Bovone. There 
I will be as thou seost me now, protected only by my 
sword and my righteous cause. For the third time, I 
declare thee base and vile, and, in defiance, I throw down 
my glove." 

So saying, he cast down his steel gauntlet scornfully at 
Guglielmo's feet, and drew back two paces, expecting that 
he would take it up. 

Dreadful was the struggle in the mind of that disloyal 
knight. Anger, shame, malice, fear, raged within him. 
After a short silence he moved uneasily ; he rose as to 
pick up the glove. He endeavoured to reply to the bitter 
words addressed to him, but his courage failed ; the words 
died on his lips. His was a wretched position. He had 
often drawn his sword to defend his evil deeds, but never 
against so powerful an adversary. The respect due to his 
imcle, the Bishop, had often proved as a shield to the 
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nephew. But Malespina was not to be so diverted from 
his object. 

His companions groaned with rage and shame, but not 
one of them was equal to oppose Folchetto in single com- 
bat. Every moment of silence was an age of infamy for 
Guglielmo. But Calpuccio the base, came to the rescue. 

" Signer Folchetto," he said, " it is strange, it is imper- 
tinent. Our brave Guglielmo is petrified with indignation. 
Say, gentlemen, heard ye anything ever so absurd?" 

'^Silence!" shouted Folchetto, in a voice that resounded 
through the hall, " base satellite of a baser master : thou, 
too, may'st receive at my hand the due reward of thy 
deeds. To thee I speak not now ; and if one word un- 
desired comes from thee, it shall be thy last ! " 

Every one sprung to his feet, and not a few poniards 
were half unsheathed. 

" Halt there ! " called out Anfossi. " Down those 
arms ! — sheathe those weapons ! Folchetto, to me you 
must account for this insult !" 

" To any one ! " returned Folchetto, whose wrath had 
now burst all bounds, " when I have crushed that basest 
of vipers!" 

The excitement was at the highest pitch. In a bad 
cause, a man must feel debased and confounded ; but 
Guglielmo had by this time gathered courage to say, 
" 'Viper' to me ! Calpuccio, does that cur bark at me ?" 

Self-command and prudence had left even Folchetto, 
but the friends of each gathered round the combatants, 
else the saloon had soon been drenched in blood. 
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'*Badt, Manfred! Back, Gilberto! To-morrow, I 
say, by Torre Tarquinia, Folchetto, you will be met. 
Myself will take up the glove ! " 

" It is miiyel It is mine !" exdaimed Quglielmo, goaded 
to action by a stir that might have instilled bravery into 
a hare. '* None but I ^hall touch the villain's glove — by 
my father's soul ! " 

While he stooped to pick up the challenge to single 
combat. Guide Anfossi forced back those who had drawn 
ih^ii swords and daggers in a threatening manner. In 
the turmoil some tables .had been overturned: confusion 
reigned in the hall. Opizzone, on his part, slowly fol- 
kwed the retreating steps of his party towards the door, 
flieir weapons undrawn. 

" To-morrow, then," said Opizzone, pausing in the door- 
way. " Not later than nine o'clock. Anfosso, I rely on 
thy word." 

"We will be there! we will be there!" called out 
several voices. 

" He is base who fails," added Guglielmo, emphatically. 
And Opizzone, thereupon, followed his friends, who left 
the room preceded by Guide Anfosso. 

This scene had not been unanticipated by Opizzone, 
although it might have appeared more suited to open 
violence than to his contriving disposition. He was well 
acqpiainted with Guglielmo's real baseness of character, . 
although with the world in general he had kept up a 
better repute. Within two days the election of the Con- 
suls would take place ; to this office was committed the 
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care of the rights of the people. The clergy, the military, 
and the citizens had the right of voting. The clergy and 
the majority of the military favoured Guglielmo's pre- 
tensions, while the citizens, preferred Folchetto. It 
might be expected that if the character of Guglielmo was 
thoroughly exposed, his supporters would be ashamed of 
their candidate. 

On Guide's return from escorting the Malespini to the 
door of the hall, he was met by a shout of rage from the 
assembled party. Dark were the schemes then weaving 
in the mind of the younger Anfosso. He considered 
Guglielmo as utterly ruined, and his own ambition arose 
in consequence. Uberti was so insulted, that blood alone 
could efface the stain ; he would die in the combat. For 
who could cope with Malespina, and come off victor ? 

The voice of conscience, which none can refuse to hear, 
said to Guglielmo — " Thou art base indeed." A rush of 
angry tears filled his eyes ; they sprung from a sense of 
wounded honour, and might have issued in a generous 
amends had not Calpuccio been his adviser. "I was 
base," he murmured to himself, as he collected his thoughts 
to find a remedy for his disgraceful conduct. He half 
drew his dagger, and advanced towards Guido. 

The sullen Manfred could restrain himself no longer. He 
started from his seat — " Have those porkers left without 
a stab ?*' he cried. " By St. Martin, what will they say of 
us, if we stand such insults from the Malespini villains ; 
if two ragged rascals like CoroUi and Pascema^nati, who 
have not noble blood enough in their veins to breakfast, a 
flea, may intrude on us in our entertainments." 
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After this speech — the longest which the doughty 
•champion had ever made — he lifted an ivory cup which 
stood hefore him, and struck it so violently upon the hoard " 
that it shivered into a thousand fragments. His hrother 
approached him : " What folly to hreak a cup ; it had 
heen hetter to fracture the skulls of the intruders, hut not 
quite so easy." 

"I will fracture their skulls," returned Manfred, 
striking his clenched fist on the tahle, " were they stouter 
than that of an ox." 

" Bravo, Manfred ! " resounded through the hall. And 
Manfred threw himself hack on his seat, assuming his 
usual stupid composure of countenance, like a dog who 
rushes from his kennel to hark at another who passes the 
road. 

" This is idle talk," said Guide ; we must think of real 
satisfaction. 

"Surely, surely," they all shouted — "real satisfaction." 

Guido looked steadily at Guglielmo, and the expression 
went to the heart of the unhappy young man. He raised 
Tiis head, almost with dignity, as far as his position would 
permit, hut it was like a passing flash of light. 

" Guido, I understand thee." 

" If so, speak out. What will you do ?" 

" Do ? Think you that I am hase enough to he hearded 
hy these porkers, as your hrother calls them ? Did you 
mistake my patience for fear P Here, friends, a health — 
and let the porkers of Montebore burst with rage. To- 
morrow our swords may be dyed in blood ; but to-night, 
•viva Alice Malespina, my bride of an hour ! " 
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Thus saying, he filled a huge goblet to the brim, 
drowning in its depths the last ray of reason. 

" That is speaking like a man," said Calpuccio. 

"Like a man; yes," replied •Qughelmo, staggering, 
" but no one pledges my toast. Viva my bride of an 
hour!" 

•"Viva your bride of an hour!" growled Manfred. 
" Viva a thousand y^ars the lovely Leonilla<ii Calcinera ! " 

^'Leonilla! — what say you, M^red?" — said Uberti, 
indistinctly. "A wife — a thousand years. I will not 
pledge." 

Bursts of coarse mirth followed this sally. Another 
half hour of drunken revelry, and Quglielmo, unable to 
stand, was carried to his own apartment, where in uneasy 
slumbers he passed the rest of the night. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

REMORSE. 

*' It standetli so : a dedc is do 

Whereof great harm shall grow ; 
My destiny is for to dye 

A shameful death, I trow, 
Or else to flee ; the one must he — 

None other way I know." — Old Ballad. 

^HE vain illusions of Guglielmo vanished with the 
^^ excitement of wine, which had originated them. 
Two antique lamps, whose hrilliance was not proportioned 
to the space around them, gave a faint light in the apart- 
ment of this miserahle young man towards the third hour 
of the morning. On a small leather-covered table, of an 
arabesque pattern, lay many different objects after the 
manners of those times. A chain coat of armour, of the 
finest wrought steel, was thrown next to a goblet set with 
rubies and emeralds, and a steel poniard glittered beside 
ihem. An Agnus Dei, set in gold, rested on the weapon 
There lay the blue velvet cap of Guglielmo, almost hidden 
by the steel gauntlet of Folchetto. 

Seated at a corner of the table, resting his arms 
upon it^ was Oalpuecio. His countenance expressed deep 
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anxiety, which his habitual craft could not cpnceal. Hi» 
oyo followed Guglielmo, who paced up and down the 
apartment, now hastily, now meditatively. Every move- 
ment indicated a fearful struggle of mind and hopelessness 
of avoiding some terrible calamity. 

After a long silence, oppressive to both, Calpuccio, 
folding his arms as Guglielmo walked nearer to him, said, 
" Well, why grieve for a misfortune which can be remedied 
in twenty ways?'* 

Guglielmo eyed him askance. "Yes," he muttered, 
" with your wretched measures, which heal the skin, and 
eat like a cancer into the flesh." 

** You are bitter," returned his counsellor ; " yet I could 
assure you that many princes have gladly availed them- 
selves of these measures." 

Guglielmo smiled grimly. He walked the length of 
the saloon, pressed his hand over his brow, as though to 
dissipate a painful thought. Hastily seizing a chair, he 
seated himself before Calpuccio, and said, "Speak, then. 
What way of egress from this thorny labyrinth ? What 
spells would your princes use to free themselves?" 

" The first would be to procure a champion to combat 
in your place. You did not yourself lift the glove, and 
the ancient customs of the Longobardi allow such repre- 
sentation." 

" Wretched subterfuge ! " exclaimed Guglielmo — 
" worthy of the wretch who suggests it. Am I a monk, 
or lame, or palsied ? Am I not in the flower of youth? 
Have I not knightly spurs ? Have I not fought with 
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Rajnaoiid of Vermandois ? Be repres&ted by another ! 
Pooh ! No ! — ^find some other expedient." 

" If you are so brave/' returned his counsellor, some- 
what piqued, "why not do battle yourself ?" 

" Because I am not his equal by ten degrees. Because 
the sword of that bravo bears down helmet and shield 
like reeds and bulrushes, and would split my head and 
body at a stroke. I might as well throw myself into the 
river, with a millstone about my neck, as encounter him." 

"Accursed be he !" exclaimed Calpuccio, fiercely strik- 
ing the table before him. " Thousands of Christians sank 
on the deserts of Palestine, and he returned without a 
scratch ! Satan surely defends him, that he may reap by 
his hand a harvest of infidels." 

" And thou and I along with them ! Fools that we 
were, Calpuccio, to beard a lion that cared not for us ! 
Fool, above all, that I hearkened to thy counsels ! And 
for what ? For whom ? For a simpleton, who, becoming 
(at least, so she supposed) my lawful spouse, ever refused 
me the slightest mark of conjugal afiection. I never 
obtained even a kiss from her ! " 

" Satan mixed himself up in with it surely. Who would 
have thought that slight girl so resolute ? Who would 
have said that that old fool, Lady Rodegunda, would have 
drank up the sleeping potion intended for her fair niece ?" 

"And that old cat, Patturacia, who promised to go 
through fire and water for us, to refuse to guide us to the 
castle when the old aunt was gone, pretending that Alice 
would not allow it ! At least, she might have restored 
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that wretched scroll, which, douhtless, is the cause of all 
our present vexation/' 

" If you had not been yourself afraid to go into that 
subterranean way, we might have tried. Pattumeia 
would have shown it, although she warned us that it 
was dangerous." 

" And now all our schemes have- passed off, like the 
wine that one drinks over night. What remains but 
regret to have so deluded that sweet maiden, who they 
say has cast herself into the Scrivia, though verily she had 
no cause for such desperation. What is worse, my blood 
must pay for that foolish mockery of a contract which thy 
wisdom invented." 

" Truly, that notarial forgery was the cap-stone of 
folly. But that old woman insisted on having a copy of 
the marriage contract, which she could not read. Besides, 
it seemed needful to make one to satisfy the bride. But 
what avails it to remember our mischances? Let us 
rather try to amend them. If you do not like to be 
represented by a champion, appeal to some other mode 
of purgation ; they are but trifles to one who has the spirit 
to go through them. Needs not undertake to carry water 
in a sieve. Tou might take a sacred oath on the tombs 
of the saints that you had not injured the Malespini in 
word or deed. Would it not be true P To make love to 
a beautiful maiden was but a thought never carried into 
execution. We could speedily find four or five who would 
swear along with you to your innocence. This is a legal 
and even a canonical ordeal. Or you might take Corpus 
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Domini upon it, and be snow-white at once. . As to the 
boiling or cold water, the red-hot ploughshares, and so 
on, they are only fit for monks or robbers. What say 
you? Shall I tell those porkers of Montebore that you 
will clear yourself, as respects them, by the ordeals of the 
law and custom?" 

"Alas! Calpuccio, it will but publish my weakness, 
my shame ! I cannot, I ought not to consent. What 
would the Tiady Pellegrlna di Calcinera say, and all our 
soldiers ?— the Malespini ? — the people ? Find some other 
means, or away with you and your mean devices ! " 

So saying, he turned round pettishly, leaning his head 
on his hands over the table before him. 

" Mean devices ! '' muttered Calpuccio, spitefully — 
" Mean devices ! If I proposed more violent measures, 
have you the spirit to carry them out ? Shall we send two 
resolute fellows to the door of Folchetto's lodging — he will 
only leave it to attend early mass — they will plant two 
poniards in his body, and the thing is done ?'* 

" This is speaking like a man ; but it is not expedient. 
Every finger would point to us as the assassins of Fol- 
chetto. The military would abhor us; the people would 
tear us to pieces, and not a sword would be drawn in our 
defence. It is vain ! Whenever it was proposed to de- 
ceive a maiden, to order a feast or a hunt, your mind was 

§ 

ever full of bright plans and contrivances : the matter in 
hand now is beyond your art, just because it concerns not 
your own skin. Had it been yours to fight with Corolli 
or Pascemasnati, it had been different; had it been a 
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case of separating jour own wits from the house that 
holds them, you would have been more inventive. Such 
wretched schemes as all these ! Leave me ! Carry this 
goblet to the altar of St. Martino ; he was ever the patron 
of our house ; it may be the oflfering will propitiate his 
aid. Suspend this vow on the shrine of the dark virgin : 
they say that she is wont to do wonders for those who 
invoke her heartily — and heaven knows how fervently I 
seek her aid. She might palsy tho hand of Malespina as 
it was raised to strike me down. Go next to the convent 
of St. Bovone ; send me^a friar, be he who he may ; if he 
can give me absolution he will be welcome. Meantime, 
I will look over my arms. Ah ! if I had practised the 
use of them in the hours which I have spent in revelling, 
I should not tremble now like an autumn leaf before the 
blast. I ought to have a Milan breastplate : I have a 
Brescian sword. They must be rusted. This coat of 
mail — but mail will be useless; Folchetto will pierce 
through that opening ! What use is coat of mail ? 
Aicardo/' he continued, rising, and moving anxiously, 
" my cuirass, my cuisses, my gauntlets ! If I must die, 
let it be as a knight ! That dog shall not escape scathe- 
less. Who am I ? Have I not strength ? courage P 
spirit ? Have I not crossed swords with Roberto Massa 
in Pavia ? Was I not second to Lancetotto in the tour- 
Bament of Lilla ?*' 

So said the unhappy young knight, encouraging himsdf 
by the remembrance of the past ; but, even as he spoke, 
the words died on his lips, and a cold shudder convulsed 
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his frame. His position was a cruel one. He knew well 
what was incumbent upon him on account of his name>, 
his position, his ambitious aspirations ; but he felt wilhiu 
him a timidity, a weakness, which was innate, which 
crippled every vigorous resolution. Well he knew how 
vain were these vaunts of past deeds. True, he had 
fought with Massa, one of the bravest captains of Pavia, 
but both sword and lance had been tipped with wood, aa 
was then the custom in friendly contests ; true, he had 
been pronounced second to Lanceletto, but it had been in 
archery, wherein he had some dexterity ; but what woul4 
ihat avail him now ? And then the skill, the bravery, of 
Folchetto were too renowned to allow of a hope that ho 
could come off victor. 

Calpuccio was not deceived by those faint flickerings of 
courage. ^ He marked well the irregular pace, the shive? 
of fear, the corpse-like paleness of the countenance. And 
his own position was such as to be cause of heavy fore- 
boding. Without fortune ; of base extraction ; habituated 
to indolence and luxury ; detested by the people from 
whom he sprung, and whom he had abandoned to court 
the nobility ; despised by those who tolerated him only 
because he ministered to their evil practices. Such was 
Oalpuccio. This review of his position, hasty as it might 
be, had its effect on him. The careless air which he had 
before assumed faded away, and he buried his face in his 
bands, as one absorbed in earnest consideration. 

The basest contrivances were familiar to Calpuccio, and 
4srime also, if it could be committed with impunity. But 

n2 
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time was short, be the fertility of his evil mind ever so 
great. Base as he was, he could not but see that even a 
trifle might for ever impede the rising greatness of his 
patron in his present position. To avert the peril which 
impended, without entirely ruining his reputation, was a 
most complicated, thorny measure. 

A quarter of an hour's painful silence followed, Qng- 
lielmo still pacing the saloon, Calpuccio in the attitude of 
a man weaving complicated schemes. 

'*Be it so!" exclaimed Guglielmo, suddenly staying 
his walk. " Let us await death, as sentenced criminals. 
Why go you not ? The preparations for the fight are 
ours." 

" Pardon me, they belong to the challenger." 

** Who is to arrange with the president, the marshals 
of the duel, the priest who celebrates the mass of ex- 
piation ?" 

"The challenger." 

"And," continued Guglielmo, in a tremulous voice, 
"the bier?" 

" The challenger," repeated Calpuccio, raising his agi- 
tated face, and pacing the saloon hastily.' "Accursed 
brain," he continued, striking his forehead ; " never did 
it before fail me in time of urgent need. Ever ready 
to rebound, like a steel blade tempered by a master 
smith, now like a foundered horse is it, that needs neither 
whip nor spur. But never shall you measure swords with 
that Folchetto : I will move heaven and earth before 
so unequal a combat shall take place. Absurd ! Because 
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he strikes like a smith's hammer, must we wilHogly put 
our heads on the anvil ? Because he has the strength of 
a wild bull, must we, who are more delicately framed, be 
pressed like rose leaves in a chemist's still ? Who would 
intrust a necklace of pearl to a lunatic ?" 

" Calpuccio, what avails all these similitudes ? There 
is no time to lose in womanly lamentations. Do what 
I have required of thee, and leave me alone." 

"You shall be obeyed," said Calpuccio, closing the 
goblet in its leather case, and the Agnus Dei in a casket 
eofvered with crimson velvet. But said you, the goblet to 
St. Marlino, and the rosary to Madonna di Buon Consiglio ? 
The goblet under reserve, of course, if you obtain not 
deliverance. 

" No, no ! without reserve," replied TJberti, carelessly. 
"If I fall, I need not such trumpery. But let them 
say masses for my soul. Speed, I say ! I would be 
alone." 

Calpuccio took his mantle from the antlers on which it 
hung, folded himself in it, took up the offerings intrusted 
to him, and slowly withdrew. 

^* Before all things, remember the Holy Father," said 
Guglielmo. 

" I hope his services will be needless ; but you shall be 
obeyed." 

" Needless! " repeated TJberti, somewhat relieved; "and 
wherefore so?" 

. " Wherefore ? I cannot say. . I say not to you, Let 
me sleep upon this difiiculty, for I know that neither you 
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hor I shall close our eyes ; but the spirit who possesses 
toe must have forsaken his son if, before dawn, I have not 
Revised a plan to save your life and honour. I will do it 
if it costs my soul !" 

Tlius saying, he wrapped his mantle around the gobki 
tod rosary, and departed. 

Many and horrible were the apprehensions whidi 
crowded around the mind of Guglielmo when left alone, 
depressed as he was by evil passions and evil company, 
his happy days of childhood rushed over his memory — 
the path of virtue, so long forsaken — and he sighed heavily. 
Then he tore his hair, and a cry of agony succeeded the 
sigh of repentance. He hid his face on the hands which 
leaned on the table, and painful visions seemed to pass 
before his eyes. There was the Lady Pelli^na, who 
repulsed him as a coward; the young Leonilla turned* 
from him scornfully, and extended her hand to Folchetto ; 
the consul's honours were suspended before the palace rf 
his rival; and the Bishop hid his face from his dis- 
honoured kinsnian. More dreadful still, he seemed to sec 
Alice, in despair, sinking in the stream of the Scrivia ; 
tod so entire was his delusion, that a faint sound which 
met his ear seemed to him as the gurgling of the water 
which closed over the head of his victim. In horror he 
raised his head, and his hair stood up with affright as 
he beheld, standing before him, a friar of the order of 
St. Benedict. 

It was he who had been sent by Calpuccio. The friar, 
ascending the stairs, had met with no servant, and, ntnmg 
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in his holy oflSce and in the importance of his mission, 
had quietly entered the saloon, and surprised Guglielmo. 
The good monk supposed that the penitent was preparing 
for confession, and gently intimated his presence. 

"Who is there? Who are you?" exclaimed Qugli* 
elmo. " Yes ; you are come " 

" To receive confession of your sins, and give you abso- 
lution, if the Almighty gives me grace so to do." 

" Yes ; I sent for thee. Can you remit all sins ?" 

Not all ; the Holy Father only can " 

I know that ; but homicide — involuntary, it is true, 
but brought about by fiendish wiles — can you forgive 

-Erecting his tall figure, the monk replied, " It is not 
for you, my son, to ask me haughtily, or in general tenns. 
Kneel down, and relate your sins, with the circumstances 
which aggravate or extenuate them. The servant of the 
Lord can then measure your repentance, and judge whe- 
tiier he can give thee absolution, to make thee pure as 
thou wouldst desire to be, if, at the da^m of the day, thoa 
wert in thy grave." 

Guglielmo shuddered, and faintly said, "Be seated." 
The Monk seated himself on a stool, and Guglielmo, 
lifter pacing the saloon a few times, kneeled before him 
and commenced confession. 

But the misdeeds which were connected with our nar- 
mtive are already well known; therefore we will not 
intrude on the privacy of the confessional, but will trans- 
port our readers to the platform of the Torre Tarquinia. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE COWARDLY EVASION. 

" And all amid the throDged array, 
In panic haste gave open way, 
To a half naked ghastly man, 
"Who downward from the castle ran ; 
He crossed the harriers at a hound, 
And wild and haggard looked around." 

The Lay of the LjlSt Minstbel. 

ETWEEN the Porta Pavese and the ancient church 
of St. Bovone, now the Convent of the Capuchins, 
rose a tower of an immense base, called the Torra Hossa 
from its colour, or Torra Superba, because it was said to 
have been founded by Tarquinius Superbus. On its 
summit waved the Tortonese standard ; on a red field -a 
lion, pressing in his claws a white rose, with the motto, 
" Pro fribm donk similis Deriona leoni^' — thus intimating 
that Tortona equalled the lion in strength, magnanimity, 
and power. And even to the present day, such is the 
boast of the depressed city. 

This tower commanded a level, to which the youth of 
Tortona resorted on holidays to shoot at a mark, as 
required by the ancient usage of the city. Four large 
ancient oaks, at the east of the green, oiTered a grateful 
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shade to the elders, who resorted thither to decide the 
disputes, which were of no unfrequent occurrence, among 
the young competitors. The rest of the level was bare ; 
but on the outer side, over against the tower, were strong 
palisades united by a chain, intended to protect both 
horse and man from the precipice, which was a few steps 
below the ground. 

Under these oak trees a wooden altar was raised, usually 
kept in the church of St. Bovone, for occasions of duel. It 
was covered with a silken clcith embroidered with flowers, 
and six waxen tapers burned upon its steps. An open 
missal was placed on the lectern/ and every other requisite 
for celebration of the mass was there prepared. By the 
side of the altar was a raised seat, covered with scarlet 
doth, for the judge of the combat. 

A crowd of people filled all the spaces of the platform 
which were not protected by iron chains. The walls of 
the- city, the summit of the Torre, and every part that 
commanded a view of the field was full of spectators, 
deeply interested in the approaching engagement. 

Towards the hour of nine the judge, destined to receive 
the oaths and to regulate the combat, preceded by two 
macebearers, and followed by two other officials (one of 
whom bore a sword and the other silver scales), appeared 
within the lists, and, slowly moving, took his place, 
his four attendants standing at his right and left. 
Followed the two champions, unarmed and bareheaded, 
preceded by two heralds, each bearing an olive branch, 
and accompanied by their godfathers. These placed them- 
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flelves before the altar, their partizans and friends in 
different groups following them at a little distance, halting 
£omc twenty paces from the seat of the judge, and talking 
in subdued tones among themselves. 

As each took his appointed place, the sound of a bell 
announced that the priest was leaving the church of 
St.JBovone. Soon he approached the altar, and, as he 
ascended, two esquires laid upon the steps the arms of the 
two champicms, wrapped in silken scarfs — the one blue, 
the other red — the knots of which were carefully 
secured and sealed. The priest offered the unbloody 
saciifice, blessed the arms, administered the Eucharist to 
the two champions, and then slowly retired — it may bo, 
lamenting the barbarous customs of the times. 

Up to this moment the people had preserved a reverent 
silence ; but when the priest left the altar, there arose a 
murmur resembling that which precedes the swarming 
from a bee- hive on a morning of May. Each man con»- 
fided to his neighbour his expectation as to the result of 
the duel, and his judgment as to the respective prowess of 
the knights about to engage. 

To say the truth, the popular opinion was not altogetha* 
unfavourable to Guglielnio. To the people was not known 
(hat which we have related of the unhappy young man ; 
that last conversation >^ith Calpuccio, which proved how 
much he feared Folchetto. His countenance was com- 
posed—paler than usual — which might be attributable to 
a night of watchfulness — for it was customary for th^ 
combatants to pass the preceding night in devotion. He 
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spoke easily, and smiled from time to time with Guide 
Anfosso, who was his godfather, and who secretly wondered 
at his dignified bearing, and at his remarkable coolness in 
such a trying moment. 

The appearance of Folchetto was inexpressibly gloomy 
and severe ; his countenance expressed at once grief for 
the injury received, rage against the criminal, and intense 
desire of revenge. By his side stood Opizzone, as became 
his duty of second. Ho seemed to feel himself an injured 
party in this cause. 

Silence was made by the sound of the trumpet ; and the 
two champions, preceded by their godfathers, stood before 
the judge. They halted three paces from his throne, and 
an a loud voice Opizzone said : 

Signor, sittest thou here to judge the trial by combat ?^ 
For that purpose I am here placed," replied the 
judge. 

" Be it so," returned Opizzone. " I accuse before your 
tribunal Guglielmo TJberti as the base seducer of Alice 
Malespina, daughter of Tebaldo." 

On this. Guide Anfosso, advancing a step and extending 
his arm towards Opizzone, replied : " I deny it. Gugli- 
ehno Uberti is a loyal knight. The accusation is false." 

Thus having said, the judge waved them aside, and, 
as they withdrew, the champions took their places. 

" I swear," exclaimed Folchetto, in a deep voice, " that 
the accusation preferred by my Patrocinatore is true." 

" And I," said Guglielmo, " aver that ye both lie." 

" The event must decide," added the judge. " God, the 
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protector of truth and innocence, grant victory to the most 
worthy. I order the question to be decided by single 
combat." 

" By the death of one," added Malespina, " I accept it." 

The same words were repeated by Uberti. And each^ 
folding his arms over his breast, awaited from the judge 
the last customary forms. 

After a brief pause, the judge resumed : 

"Folchetto di Malespina, Guglielmo degli Uberti, do 
ye swear to present yourselves to the battle without spells 
of magic, herbs, or enchantments?" 

" We swear it," they responded. 

Then were the heralds commanded to take up the arms 
which were on the steps of the altar ; and when the seals 
had been inspected by the macebearers, the champions 
were invested in them. 

While Guglielmo and Folchetto, each assisted by his 
Patrocinatore and herald, were invested with their armour, 
two, in long dark cloaks, their faces concealed in large 
hoods, bore into the lists a bier, covered with sable 
cloth, which was embroidered with a skull and two thigh 
bones — a preparation to receive the body of the van- 
quished, which tended in no slight degree to chill the 
spirits of the combatants. 

These preliminaries arranged, the heralds proceeded 
to measure the ground and divide it into two equal parts. 
On the dividing line they laid the olive branch — the 
symbol of their office. They fixed the bounds, beyond 
which the champions must not pass, and signed to them 
and to their Patrocinators to advance. 
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When they had advanced to the centre of the lists, the' 
marshals invited Guglielmo to choose the ground which 
seemed best to him. This was the privilege of the chal- 
lenged, and was often of great importance. 

Guglielmo, with apparent indifference, chose the line 
which pointed to the church of St. Bovone, and Anfosso 
placed himself behind him. Folchetto and Opizzone took 
the opposite side, turning their backs on the judge and the 
altar. The two Patrocinators then unsheathed their 
swords, which the heralds tipped with wood, in token of 
their pacific intentions. 

Every formality complied with, no .delay requisite, 
the spectators trembled with impatience. Folchetto 
burned to rush upon his adversary. GugUelmo — although 
on the verge of rendering a terrible account of his mis- 
deeds — had, up to this point, assumcjd a courage worthy 
of a better cause. His step was resolute ; his bearing noble 
and undaunted. His friends obcjerved him with wonder. 
Guido, especially, who had seen him crouch before the 
rebukes of Folchetto, could scarcely credit the testimony 
of his senses. 

Still he hesitated to throw down the glove of Folchetto^ 
— a ceremony which must precede the duel. He looked 
around, and then Guido thought his courage failing; 
but, as he approached to encourage him, the appearance 
of his former Resolution returned. Boldly he cast down 
the gauntlet, calling out — " Male^na, there is your glove !'' 
Instantly he lowered his vizor, grasped more firmly the 
sword which he unsheathed, and drew back two paces to 
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take his place. Ready as were these movements, those of 
Folchitto were more swift. Seeing his glove cast down, 
lie spfung back, and, drawing his sword, put himself in 
attitude of defence. The marshals bent to raise the olive 
branch, and were just about to exclaim, " The field is open P* 
when, at the lower end of the level, appeared one who 
attracted all eyes, and interrupted the combat. 

He was tall, aged, and lean. His sunken cheeks told 
of years of want and penance. His dress was a brown 
tonic of the coarsest material. A small hood, and a chain 
with many spikes, was girded about his waist. His bare 
feet were protected only by a sole of leather, with leather 
straps, from the stones and thorns. In his hand he 
earned a small golden reliquary, which he raised in view 
of the champions. His steps were swift beyond his years. 
He seemed to pass over the ground in an instant, and 
when to had reached a spot from whence he could be 
heard, he exclaimed with a powerful voice, "Stay, ye 
misled young knights! stay — in His name who died on the 
cross for you ! " 

Thus speaking, he breathlessly approached the two 
champions, rushed between them, and laying the reliquary 
which ho carried upon the line which had been marked 
OHt by the heralds, and which neither party had yet 
transgressed, he continued : " May eternal fire consume 
the bones of him who shall first pass this line, except with 
the intent to embrace his foe ! Woe to the impious one who 
will not hear the voice of the servant of the Lord ! Fol- 
chetto Malespina! down with that swoid wherewith you 
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fought 80 bravely to free the sepulchre of Him, who now 
speaks by my mouth. Guglielmo degli Uberti ! sheath 
that sword which should be drawn only in the defence of 
your church and country. Shame, shame on you eldersp 
who sit in the seat of judgment and discountenance not 
these scenes of scandal ! llow will it fare with us if our 
bravest champions destroy each other ; if those who bear 
the sacred cross fall upon the kinsman of our Bishop, our 
Magnate P Sheathe those swords, I say, and embrace 
each other, unless ye would weep through all eternity for 
these sinful strifes." 

Thus sapng, he grasped Folchetto with one hand, and 
endeavoured to force him towards Guglielmo. More easily 
might he have re-united the shores of Europe and Africa ; 
for it was not only a passive resistance with which he 
met, for Folchetto, suspecting that this unexpected impedi- 
ment originated with Guglielmo, repulsed him with a vio- 
lence seldom shown towards those who professed to honour 
the Almighty in fastings and prayers. 

The same thought occurred to Opizzone and Anfosso ; 
but there lay the reliquary between the combatants, and 
who would venture to disregard it ? Strange were the 
superstitions of that day. 

Malespina, who would have rushed upon his enemy 
had a gulf of fire yawned between them, yet feared to 
disregard a reliquary, which was supposed to contain a 
drop of that blood which was shed for the redemption of 
mankind. The judge, and also the heralds, opined that 
the champions might not disregard the mediation of the 
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holy recluse — whose sanctity was of universal repute — 
without bringing on themselves, and, it might be, on 
their country, heavenly vengeance. Guglielmo neither 
accepted or refused submission to the reverend interven- 
tion ; he stood apparently in doubt whether he should 
return his sword into the scabbard, or turn it against his 
adversary, who eyed him indignantly, as a lion robbed of 
his prey. Guido Anfosso hung his head, for he had 
manliness enough to blush for a scene which, he believed, 
had been craftily contrived. 

In this perplexity the people broke through the 
boundary, that they might the better see and hear what 
was passing. Foremost was Manfredo Anfosso, ever ready 
to grovel in the dust before an object of superstition. 

Opizzono had rapidly comprehended the importance of 
this scene, and calculated the consequences it might 
induce. Should Folchetto persist in continuing the 
combat, he must for ever forfeit the favour of the 
superstitious people, ever observant of the externals of 
sanctity. The partisans of each were clustering together 
in groups, differing in every point except that, on that 
day, there must be a suspension of hostilities. Calpuccio, 
too, appeared in the crowd, with many signs of the cross, 
exhorting the people to reverence the reliquary, which 
many of them had never seen, and desired to kiss and 
to adore. 

All these circumstances passed in less time than it has 
taken us to narrate them. Opizzone and Manfredo 
Anfosso — ^for Guido shrunk from the post — each took 
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their champion by the hand, to lead him from the field. 
Onglielmo appeared as unwilling as Folchetto, but there 
ivas less of genuineness in his resistance. 

As they retired, the people shouted their approbation of 
the triumph which the hermit had obtained ; but he, 
reverently kneeling, kissed the sacred relics, and appeared 
absorbed in secret prayer until the enemies had entirely 
disappeared. Then he arose from the ground, and, 
commencing the Pange Lingua with a powerful voice, as 
a song of victory, slowly proceeded to the church of 
St. Bovone, where he celebrated mass, and gave his 
benediction to those who had followed him. 

It may well be imagined what were the feelings and 
the words of Malespina. His mind was a volcano of 
passion; yet he could not but agree with Opizzone, 
that it was needful to delay the combat; while, fully 
convinced that the opportune aj^arance of the hermit 
had been a device of Guglielmo, he vowed to obtain, by 
other means, a satisfaction which had thus been denied to 
hdm in a legal field. 

Guglielmo returned to his house^ accompanied by his 
attendants, with the air of one who considered himself a 
hero — ^his head erect, his left hand seeking the hilt of 
his sword, as though he could scarcely let it rest in the 
scabbard. He dismissed them at the door of his apart- 
ment, easting some pieces of gold to the herald, who 
received Uiem with loud commendations of his generosity 
aad valour. 

Dismissing hk retainers, who, having ventured on some 
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h, .c»vhat aniLoyeti oiz:. 

V ^ . cci<^ entered the .^liIooh 

. :».a witnessed his sighs of 
.*v«tt joyous expressions, 
.c .4 jewel of price ; hang me 
. v; xo clever a trick had I been 
« « whulo night. Saw you that 
Uvi his dagger struck my hebnet 
. k jilroke, and the head within it. 
. ihou a trick that would hare done 
.i,v*v notary?" 
^^uwd, with an air of self-complacency, 
.. mn one to leave you in the clutches of 
;^,^;..^\»»te? Think you that I regard not your 
•^•v \\v regards not his more than an empty nut. 
^•^'^ knows their own value. A Malespina more or 
\ .1.^1 mutters ? Plenty of such accursed dogs." 
s^^sjl wiid; and there is but one Uberti. But I 
.. \\ tluil Guide Anfossi had taken it in. Manfredo! 
I.. . I) gull is that fellow! Calpuccio, what think you, 
».«\\* I fallen in the opinion of our party? " 

*» I' alien ! Your fame is brighter than ever. Who 
,^ul Hiiy but that you appeared like a lion, ready to fall 
on u coney?" 

** Yes; but my heart beat like the strokes of a hammer. 
Tor all that, had we fought just then, I should have laid 
uu my strokes like a paladin. I had marked that space 
between the helmet and the gorget. Could I have laid 
in two inches of steel just there it would have done; and 
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it was so carelessly laced that I — it grieves me 
almost that it has ended thus. Could I haye slain that 
Goliath, I might have married, in jest or earnest, all 
the maidens in Tortona, and no one would have been 
offended." 

" It might be so,'' replied Calpuccio, " but, believe me, 
he is as strong as a bull. As he looked at you, his eyes 
made me tremble. Come, come, be glad that you have 
slipped out this way, for any other would have been 
more difficult/' 

" Yet, after all," continued Guglielmo, more seriously, 
"it may be the danger is only deferred. Who can tell 
but that, after three days, he may yet return to the 
attack? What can you then devise to save my 
character?" 

" Why, then will be the time to put two inches of steel 
between the gorget and the helmet," replied Calpuccio, 
who thought that he might venture a retort ; but, seeing 
the countenance of Guglielmo darken, and remembering 
that his own services were yet unpaid, he added, "Do 
not frown, I know that you jested, and I ventured to 
follow your lead. But, seriously, is it three days? Well, 
to-morrow we can raise a barrier that no horse can leap. 
To-morrow the consuls are elected, and no duels can take 
place. If you can but obtain one of the coronals you are 
in a position to protect those who serve you, and leave it 
to me to free you from all anxiety. Manage to conciliate 
your xmde in the mean season. Now that you are 
purified, he will not refuse you. The people must s6e 
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joa on fbe right liand ct flieir pastor. Thi^ TenerBtum 
tofr hiiii win reflect npon yon, and many will Tote fiyr 
yonr yellow boots, because ihey aie allied to bis vi^det 
hoae. I will go to Ae Anfossi, and, if I find Gnido- 
aomewhat cold, I most warm him by the recollection tliat 
the fief €l Sarzano belongs to the first Chancellor, and 
that he is nominated by the Goosols. Hiat mnst arooae 
his spirit, at any rate." 

'^ Be it so ; and remind Manfiredo that, if Folehetto is 
exiled, the first regiment of the regulars will be without a 
leader, and the Consols will appoint. Foiget not to 
scatter some silver among the peof^ and, irhae I sow, I 
expect to reap. Take this heavy pnrse.'' 

Calpoecio needed no second order. He took it with 
the rapidiiy wherewith a cat catches a mouse, and, 
putting it in his po<^et, said, '^ Surely Satan wiU &Your 
our undertaking." 

''Satan? Calpuccio, you remind me. IKdst thou 
carry that goblet to St Martino? " 

'* How could I ? Last night I had something else in 
hand. I rode six miles to find the hermit, and it was 
long past dawn when I returned, and, when sure of his 
co-operation, I thought no more of the goblet or ol 
St. Martino." 

** That was ill done, Calpuccio. My patron, St. Martino, 
should not have been overlooked, for assuredly it was he 
who inspired thee with the happy idea of bringing the 
holy hermit. The goblet is his; we must not deprive 
him of his property. And we must .also remember that 
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poor cripple ; give liiin these two pieces. The first day 
that I have no better engagement I will visit his cell, and 
will leave him a better ofiering." 

Calpuccio took the pieces and retired. Guglielmo 
drew a deep breath, as if relieved from a heavy weight; 
then he kneeled, and, addressing the saint whom he 
considered his especial patron, he thanked him for his 
past favour, and promised him a golden vessel if he would 
so arrange that Folchetto should break his neck on his 
return to the rocky heights of Montebore. Then he 
tranquilly arose, as though he had discharged a weighty 
duty. Such was the ignorant and cruel spirit of those 
days, which some of our contemporaries remember with 
regret. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



VENGEANCE. 

<< His stifled wrath is brimming high 
In darkened brow and flashing eye, 
As wayes before the bark diyide, 
The crowd gay e way before his stride ; 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 
His foe is senseless in his gore ; 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 
Though gauntleted in gloye of steeL" 

Lady of the Laze. 

PON the first strokes of the bell of the Grand Duomo, 



summoning to the election the three orders who 
had votes, Bishop TJberto, as President, was prepared to 
set forth. In the antichambers and in the portal of his 
palace he was waited for by aU those who composed his 
gaard of honour ; the company differed not a little from 
the ecclesiastical processions of our day. The pastoral 
Prince was preceded by thirty men in complete armour, 
bearing halberts of such weight, that to wield them 
required the strength of a wild bull. Their helmets bore 
a small globe of bronze surmounted by a cross, the mark 
of the episcopal guard. Then marched twenty-four 
cavaliers more richly attired. They were called the 
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Cruarda Santa, and belonged to the highest families in 
Tortona. They received no pay : the sole reward of the 
services rendered to the Bishop was, that the senior of 
them had the right of leading the white mule, ridden by 
the Bishop in his first state entrance into his diocese. The 
mule and his trappings, (which were usually very costly,) 
belonged to the knight who had led him. 

Then followed the Bishop on his white palfrey. To 
Guglielmo was it granted on that day to hold the bridle- 
reign, in the hope that the honour appertaining to his 
reverend uncle might in some measure be communicated 
to the nephew. Last followed the canons, priests, ,and 
choristers. An immense crowd of the people impatiently 
awaited the splendid procession ; they parted to the right 
and left, under pressure of the guards, and stood a living 
wall on each side. At the great gate of the cathedral the 
guards filed off, and the Bishop and his ecclesiastical train 
alone entered. They were met by the local clergy, the 
Consuls who were leaving office, and the deputies of the 
people, with profound reverence, which the Bishop returned 
by his paternal benediction. 

The cathedral was spacious ; but had it been three 
times as large it had failed to contain the crowds that 
thronged around it on that day. The higher part, railed 
in by a wooden balustrade, was reserved for those who 
had a right to assist at the election. To the right of the 
altar was a raised seat surmounted by a canopy, destined 
for the Bishop. On the lowest step were two stools, for 
the ecclesiastics of highest rank who accompanied him; 
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In front of this throne was a bench, covered with scarlet^ 
intended to accommodate the Cousuls, the Podesta, and 
the Chancellor. No other seats were there. The rest of 
the haU, or rather of the church, had been that morning 
strewn with rushes and green boughs, that the robes of 
the five hundred deputies who might there seat themselves 
should not be disordered. To provide raised seats for such 
an assemblage would, in those days, have been considered 
an unpardonable extravagance. 

Before the altar stood an ancient urn of bronze. This 
was to receive the beans of the voters, which mode of 
election may have stifled many a dark intrigue. The 
ladies of Tortona might be seen seated behind latticed 
gratings. The people had no resting place, not even a rail 
whereon they might lean. 

The Bishop celebrated mass. Perfect silence then 
reigned ; but when the last benediction was given, tumult 
and confusion broke through every restriction ; the electors 
gathered in groups, and a universal murmur of tongues 
was heard. 

Now was the time to intimidate, to influence, to bribe. 
The friends of Guglielmo were foremost in these machina- 
tions. Galpuccio was eagerly busied in negotiating with 
those among the people whom he considered most open 
to bribery. With measured liberality he used the meand 
suggested to him by Guglielmo ; and approaching a man 
whose hand he thought would dose upon the gold which 
his own contained, he would say, *' Shall we not unite tO 
confound those who would separate the people from tiba 
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nobles, to miake way for their own tyranny P Your hand, 
friend ! White bean for the poplar branch ! " Thus 
ssying, he pressed his hand, leaving in its palm some gold> 
as a pledge of the firiendly shelter which the poplar — the 
badge of the Uberti — would afford to the voter. 

But many indignantly refused the gift of the base 
satellite, and in one instance he was near meeting a worthy 
recompense of his deeds. A devoted partizan of Folchetto, 
ilms canvassed by Galpuccio, turned round with a decep- 
tive gentleness and endeavoured to fix into his eye the 
gold piece which had been pressed into his own hand — a 
peril which Galpuccio evaded by drawing closer to the 
Bishop, who, raising his episcopal staff between the two 
contending parties, compelled them to desist from strife. 

Onido Anfossi, in the meantime, seemed no way intent 
on forwarding the interests of Guglielmo. The scene on 
the level of the Torre Tarquinia on the preceding day had 
not a little disinclined him to such a leader ; and many 
nobles who were attached to the Magnate could not but 
penetrate the base secret of the interrupted combat. JSome 
wluspered their private opinions to each other; others 
resolved silently to vote for Anfosso, and imparted to him 
their resolution. He was himself watchful, uncertain 
whether the coronal he had intended for the head of 
Ghiglielmo was yet to be placed on his own brow. A 
private message, which he had received from Opizzone>. 
t^ded not a little to increase his vacillation. 

" Fool that I am," he murmured to himself, " to take 
ao much toil for such a rogue as Guglielmo ! In our 
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dangerous times, what is lie to steer the precious vessel of 
Tortona? Myself would be a better pilot. There is 
Folchetto : but he would destroy the privileges of th# 
nobles. But if the people call upon me, and Opizzone 
brings two hundred of his men to our walls, what can that 
wretch do but swear, drink, and play the fool ?'* 

While he was revolving these difficulties a sudden 
murmur, a sound of blows, a cry, a struggle, threatening 
words, drew his attention to the steps of the altar whereon 
Ghiglielmo and some of his friends had been seated. To 
explain what had occasioned this we must go back in our 
narration. 

When Folchetto and his party had returned to his 
house after the scene at Torre Tarquinia, they met a 
messenger, but just alighted from his horse, who eagerly 
enquired for Opizzone. He came from Milan, and bore 
a scroll, whereon was written immediate, as containing 
matters of the highest importance. 

The letter being delivered to Malespina, the messenger 
hastened to the abode of the Consuls, to whom he had 
other communications from the Consuls of Milan, probably 
of a like tenor. 

Opizzone was not slow to cut the silken tie, and impart 
ihe contents to his friends. The scroll informed them 
that Barbarossa had thrown oflf the mask, and had sworn 
the destruction of every republic in Italy ; that he pro- 
posed leaving his present position at Roncaglia to fall 
upon Asti, which he would bum and level to the ground, 
and that Tortona was the next object of his fierce 
attack. Now was the time for the men of Tortona to 
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show to their allies of Milan, and to the world at large, 
their invincible courage. Union between these two great 
republics was the only means of safety. It behoved 
Malespina to pacify the differences between the nobles 
and the people ; and, in the approaching election, the 
Council of Milan hoped that two of the three Consuls 
would be chosen who were decidedly in favour of the 
democratic party. 

This information decided Opizzone on opening a 
negotiation with Anfosso: he sent an agent of trust to 
him, for he was well aware that he had parted from 
Guglielmo in no kindly mood. The time was short. 
Opizzone must forego the wrong which, but that morning, 
he had been so bent on avenging, and, leaving Folchetto 
with his friends, hasten to the Consuls to consult with 
them on the best mode of imparting to the people these 
important tidings. 

Folchetto, thus left with two young men of fiery 
temperament, gave full vent to his indignation; nor did 
ihey throw water upon the fire. Such was considered 
the duty of a partizan in those days to stir up to revenge 
the spirit which might otherwise have been pacified. 

That which most aroused the wrath of Folchetto was, 
that GugUehno appeared to have escaped so easily from 
30 dangerous a position. 

"That base wretch," he said to his friends, "has saved 
his character. To his partisans he wiU appear as a 
valiant knight, while I know that he trembled before me 
like a leaf in the wind.*' 

Thus saying, he paced the hall with rapid, irregular 
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pace — every movement bespoke the agitation of his 
mind. As a boiling liquid, unable to burst from the 
vessel that holds it, first murmurs, then threatens a 
violent explosion ; now asking counsel of his Mends, now 
au^Uidng himself because he had let his victim evade his 
grasp. His anger rose to the brink of madness, when he 
considered his sister's wrong — his sister, twice lost to 
him — wrongs that he thought irreparable. Thus, tossed 
by conflicting passions, passed the remainder of that day. 
On the morrow he could still come to no decision. The 
first strokes from the bell of the Duomo were echoing 
through the air when Pascemasnati, who awaited 
Folchetto to go with him to the Council, made an 
observation which fell into the brother's mind like a 
spark into a barrel of gunpowder. 

" Within two hours, Folchetto," he said, "the time for 
satisfaction will be past. If the Consuls declare war, the 
duel is forbidden under pain of death." And such was 
truly the custom. Every private hostility must be sus- 
pended when their country required the aid of each 
man's sword. 

Delay was now intolerable to the exasperated challenger. 
He blamed himself still more heavily that he had not 
disregarded the hermit's intervention at all hazards. He 
reproached his friends, especially Opizzone, whose calcu- 
lating policy valued ambition before revenge. Sharpest, 
perhaps, of all his regrets, was that Guglielmo had not 
received some public chastisement, which would for ever 
have prevented his aspiring to the hand of Leomlla. 
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Folchetto stayed not to gather other friends about him, 
but hastened to the principal church, meeting with the 
procession of the Magnate on his way thither. He saw 
his detested rival splendidly attired, partaking with his 
uncle the incense burnt along the road ; he saw him look 
proudly around him, intoxicated by the honours paid by 
the people, as though they were his just due ; and, as 
he passed the Palazzo Galcinera, he saw Guglielmo salute 
the ladies of the family, who were admiring the procession 
from their balcony before following it to the tribune, with 
an air of intimacy, while the Bishop bestowed his 
blessing on them with peculiar devotion. Malespina 
burned with intense indignation, though he could not but 
perceive that Leonilla bent her head almost imperceptibly 
in return for the father's benediction, and turned disdain- 
fully from the condescending smile of his nephew. 
His decision was made. Followed by CoroUi and 
Pascemasnati, and other friends who had joined them on 
the way, he entered the church with the crowd, and with 
them assisted at mass. This done, he forced his way 
towards the altar, and within the place separated by the 
balustrade. His countenance betrayed the feelings of his 
heart; more than one of his partizans noticed this to 
him. Folchetto felt the need of coUectedness, and, 
drawing with his friends to one side, remained some 
minutes watching the proceedings of the rival faction, 
especially the bribery by which Calpuccio was winning 
votes for his patron. His eye fixed on Guglielmo, who, 
seated on the altar steps, was enjoying by anticipation a 
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triumph of which he made certain, he obseryed his 
supporters and marked those who might be dangerous. 
In a low voice, he desired two or three of his friends to 
keep close behind him. They promised so to do. His 
coolness returned ; he made his way through the group 
that surroimded his enemy, and stood before him. 

Although the appearance of Malespina alarmed 
Guglielmo, yet, being on the altar steps, and surrounded 
by armed adherents, in presence of the Bishop and 
Consuls, he was not terrified. Calpuccio had first called 
his attention to Folchetto in a whisper; he had risen 
with an insulting smile, which aroused a&esh the ill- 
contained wrath of his enemy. 

Standing at a convenient distance to execute lus^ 
design, Folchetto addressed the friends of TJberti : 

" Signers ! " he said, " none of you can be unacquainted 
with the fact that there is a cause between me and 
Guglielmo di TJberti, which we would have decided yester 
morning. An accident" (he paused on the word} 
"separated us, to our mutual' dissatisfaction. I know 
not how Guglielmo has submitted to the needful delay 
interposed by the holy but intermeddling hermit, to the 
revenge of the insult which I deliberately oflfered him in 
your presence." 

"I was compelled to submit," returned Guglielmo,. 
with some spirit, "but delay pays no debts; it only 
mounts up the interest. Is it not so, my friends ? " 

"Be it so," replied Folchetto, taking another step 
towards him, " I will double my debt, that I may claim- 
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larger interest." With these words, he gave him two 
blows on the face, with a rapidity that admitted of 
no defence, and a yiolence that echoed through the 
church. 

On this insult, the deepest man can receive, Qnglielmo 
drew a poniard from his breast, and rushed upon 
Folchetto. But he was on his guard, seized the arm 
which was stretched against him, and threw him on his 
face before his Mends. So rapid was the movement, that 
Qxiglielmo tried in vain to hold himself by a corbell of 
the altar. His own attitude, the steps of the sanctuary, 
and the force of Folchetto, allowed of no means to evade 
the catastrophe. He fell heavily on the marble pavement, 
and rose up with his face bathed in blood. 

Words cannot describe the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, and the fury of the partisans of TJberti. Half a 
score of swords were instantly unsheathed against his 
opponent, but the narrow space allowed them not to be 
used with effect. Corolli and his friends were as ready 
in his defence. Folchetto's sword was drawn, and no- 
one seemed inclined to prove first its weight. The 
people, unacquainted with the cause of the disturbance^ 
and fearing that their leaders would be assassinated, burst 
through all impediments, and rushed towards the altar. 
The bishop and his clergy, seized with sacred horror, 
cried out for peace in His name who had brought peace 
on earth. In vain the Consuls endeavoured to make their 
way to the combatants ; forced back by the crowd, they 
could neither pacify the tumult, nor even obtain an 
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hearing. Even the ladies who were in the galleries, by 
{heir shrill exclamations, added to the general confasion. 

But now the episcopal guards, who had been left at the 
outer door of the church, forced their way in to recei^ 
the orders of their lord, and it was no easy task to do so. 
In vain their captain and Manfredo Anfossi shouted: 
** Halberdiers, to me ! " In vain Calpuccio, clevatiBg 
himself on the steps, loudly called, " On Malespina, ihe 
traitor, the sacrilegious!*' The whole assembly, the 
people, the soldiers, the clergy, were struggling in a mass 
of wild confusion. 

Opizzone Malespina now appeared. He wa» accom- 
panied by a goodly number of armed men, as his posttion 
of deputy from Milan entitled him to such a guard. On 
the first alarm he had hurried forward, and, perceiving 
how difficult it would be to enter by the principal gate^ 
he, by the counsel of a bystander, had taken bis wajr 
towards a postern, which opened into a sacristy conxmuni-* 
eating with the choir. By this outlet Folchetto and las 
party were retiring — ^for they would not stain a church witii 
blood, and, therefore, only sought to defend them^ves ; 
yet, had it not been for the opportune arrivetl ef 
Opizzone, some of the small party might have Mtea 
victims to the wrath of the episcopal guards, whidt kneir 
no bounds when they saw the nephew of their master 
leaning on his friends, disfigured by blood, anguish, dxA 
shame, rushing towards his enemy. 

iSlowly and singly retreated Folchetto and his Mends 
through the sacristy. When they reached the plae^ 
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witK tKe aid of Opizzone and of the people they were in 
sufficient forde to oppose Guglielmo and the BishojJ's 
guaMs in open fight. Nor would they have separated 
wifliott bloodshed, had not the Bishop at last obtained 
hearing, when, commanding them to lay down their 
arms, aiid to leave it to the law to punish so enormous an 
outrage, the Consuls did their utmost to still the exciter- 
ment of the populace. Opizzoiie, quickly comprehending 
the circumstances, fearing for his cousin's safety, conjured 
hJTiri and his friends to leave the city withoiit delay. He 
then set himself to re-establish order, and assuiage the ire 
of the nobles, by soothing one, flattering another, and bjr 
lamenting with all, the dire eflfects of private fettds. He 
would haVe addressed the Magnate, but that the wi^etched 
QugKelino was stretched fainting on the steps of his 
throne in a most distressed plight, therefore h^ judged 
it better to defer his apologies and' intentiediatibn for 
anothier seaison. 

In this state of affairs, it was neither ea^ nor expedient 
to proceed that day with the election of flie Consuls. The 
majority of the electors had dispersed, and in the 
cathedral remained only the ecclesiastics and some 
friends of Guglielmo, who endeavoured to medicine hia 
wounds. What a wretched position was his! The 
insult was mortal, the dishonour irreparable, the infamy 
of the deepest dye. What could efface the imprint of 
the hand on his wounded cheek? 

Within an hour he was conducted to his apartment. 
Returning through the streets, whereby he had so lately 
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walked with his head so haughtily erect, ho was so over- 
powered by shame that his limbs refused to support him. 
The Magnate and his train returned to the episcopal 
palace, musing on the double injury inflicted on his noble 
name and illustrious rank. 

Guide Anfossi had taken no part in the scenes which we 
have described. That crafty leader thought that now, at 
last, in the distractions of the two leading factions, his 
own path to the long-desired eminence had opened. Under 
pretence of pacifying the Magnate, he had many politic 
conferences with the still more wily Opizzone in the 
course of the day. Folchetto's chance for the Consulship 
being lost, his cousin waj? prepared to forward Anfossi's 
ambition, provided the captain-generalship might yet be 
allotted to Malespina, and, also, that he should be 
required to give no other satisfaction to Guglielmo than 
that of the duel. Upon this the negotiators agreed, each 
acting on his own views, and soon will be seen the results 
of their alliance. 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 



FAMILY PERTURBATIONS. 



" Fie ! fie ! unknit that threatening, unkind brow, 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes. 
A woman moved, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty, 
"Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it." 

Taming op the Shsew. 



Jjt OR a time we have lost sight of the lovely Alice, 
(iJI over whose fate a dark veil is yet suspended. 
Where was the unhappy one ? Buried in the waters of 
the Scrivia, or in the seclusion of a convent ? 

Though less afflicted, neither was the lot of the Signo- 
rina of Calcinera an enviable one. Equal to Alice in age 
and in beauty, the character of Leonilla was formed in a 
different mould. La Malespina was endowed with a 
pliancy which, however graceful in a female disposition, 
had been carried too far, if it had not been united to an 
energy rare in her sex. Sad evidence had been given of 
both these endowments in her short and troubled life. A 
blind obedience to the will of an eccentric aunt had led 
her into a path most perilous and imprudent. But must 

p2 
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wc not admire the resolution which arrested her steps oa 
the brink of the precipice, though garlanded with flowers, 
to which this unwise aunt had led her ? 

I.eonilla could never have been brought into such 
difficulties, either by crafty contrivances or by the influ- 
ences of those who, placed by circumstances over her (as 
was the Lady Rodegunda), might have assumed authority. 
Had she blindly rushed into such a snare by the impulses 
of her own heart she would have boldly justified her 
actions. She had been left motherless, at that age which 
most needs a loving guidance; and her stiepmother, 
desirous to alienate the afiections of her father from her, 
ceased not to use means to exasperate her haughty dispo- 
sition. Threats and punishments unreasonably inflicted 
served but to strengthen the natural obstinacy of her 
character. Gentleness Would ever have guided her; but 
the weakness of her father and the malevolence of hid 
wife had ever impeded this niode of management. 

The form and features of the Signorina corresponded 
with the character we have delineated. Efor stature was 
of the medium height, and her figure firm and elaistic 
Her complexion was brunette ; her hair dark and glossy ; 
and her eyes were of the hue of the raven's wing, with a 
ray of sunlight within. Her chief beauty was in a brow 
which conveyed an idea of intelligence and power. Such 
was Lconilla. Her heart, full of noble aspirations, was 
not likely to be united to that of Guglielmo, or to thosd 
who would bestow her upon so imworthy a suitor. Btit 
her parents observed not her natural character; Ihe^ 
considered that their engagements were binding on her. 
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As well might they have bound the winds of the 
Apennines. 

But Folchetto was better acquainted with the strength 
flf her character ; he doubted not her constancy ; therefore 
it was that we see him more intent in avenging his 
injured sister than on the obstacles which impeded his 
^wn true love. The tears and lamentations of her parents 
might have led Leonilla as a lamb to the sacrifice ; but 
violence and threats only called forth a contemptuous 
smile to her lip, which might have beseemed a king when 
ordered to vacate his throne by an inferior. 

The attachment between the Signorina and Folchetto 
liad originated in a circumstance which tended not a Httle 
to its firmness. A year before the eyents which we have 
narrated, on the eve of All Saints, a fire had burst forth 
in the Calcinera palace. The night was dark and windy ; 
the flames reached the partition of an uninhabited apart- 
ment which contained the family lumber, inunediately 
over which was the room of an aged blind woman, who 
was much beloved by Leonilla as the mother of her nurse. 
The family had escaped from the building, and were 
standing in the court with a crowd of spectators, many of 
whom, under pretext of extinguishing the flames, were 
appropriating such property as they could quietly carry 
away. Malespina happened to arrive at the spot just as 
the piteous cries of the aged one reminded the terrified 
family that she had been neglected in their confusion. 

^'Alas!'' exclaimed Leonilla, clasping her hands and 
rushing to the door, " my poor Elisabetta ! '* 

The ceiling of the room was falling in burning pieces. 
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The blind sufferer, crouched in a comer, aware, from the 
increasing heat, of her danger, uttered piercing cries, whien 
suddenly she felt herself grasped in a powerful arm, which 
bore her, as gently as a mother would her sleeping infant, 
in safety to the side of her young lady. Leonilla could 
only thank Folchetto with a look, but that expreissed a 
gratitude which would soon give place to a tenderer 
sentiment. 

This was the first link of the chain which united Leonilla 
to Folchetto. Subsequent intercourse had strengthened 
the tie, so that the attractions of Guglielmo were unable 
to dissever it. Leonilla had vowed to be the bride of 
Folchetto or to devote herself to celibacy, and she was 
well calculated to keep such resolution. 

The Signorina was engaged in some female occupation 
in her own apartment, when her ear was attracted by the 
sound of a distant tumult. Such interruptions of tran- 
quillity were of no infrequent occurrence in Tortona. 

Leonilla hastened to an upper balcony which com- 
manded a view of the principal Piazza. She beheld the 
guards of Opizzone protecting the retreat of the Pasturelli 
party, who were distinguishable by the white thorn in 
their helmets. Nor did her eye fail to observe Folchetto 
towering among his followers, proudly retiring towards the 
hill of Sta Lucia. She heard the cry "For Anfossi! 
Uberto ! On the tyrant ! the traitor ! " But this was 
soon overpowered by the people, who shouted " Bravo 
Pasturelli ! Malespina ! . Let them pass ! Liberty for 
ever ! '* This acclamation had no reference to the late 
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proceedings, but it was the expression of the aflfections 
of the majority. 

When the prudence of Opizzone had in a measure 
produced a calm, Leonilla proceeded to a saloon where 
the family usually assembled when there were matters of 
common interest to discuss — such as a hunting party, or 
the capture of a bandit. 

Her stepmother entered at the same moment. She had 
just witnessed the insult received by him whom she had 
considered as her son-in-law. Her anger exceeded all 
description. She despised the lower classes, and detested 
Folchetto as the champion of their interests in opposition 
to the pretensions of the nobles. 

Her exasperated state of feeling may be imagined. She 
was accompanied by a tall figure, who laboured to assume 
an air of dignity which the poverty of his faded habili- 
ments rendered a difficult attempt. This was Qerolamo 
Pusterla, who, having lost his fortune by one of the mis- 
chances so frequent in those troubled days, was received 
by the Signora Pellegrina as a distant relative of her 
mother Odgiva, and was more endeared to her as being 
brother to a Cardinal. 

On entering the saloon, the haughty Signora hastily 
threw aside the rich velvet mantle which had enwrapped 
her, and turning fiercely on Leonilla, who had advanced 
to enquire the cause of the tumidt, she exclaimed in a 
tone that precluded all remonstrance : 

" Back, degenerate girl, unworthy of the noble blood of 
Calcinera! Celestial powers!" continued she, covering 
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her wrathfdl countenance with her hands, ''have I lired 
to witness such infamy!" 

"For mercy's sake, Signora! Has eyil befallen my 
&ther or your son?'' anxiously enquired Leonilla, thouj^ 
little flattered by her stepmother's reception. 

"Xo, Signora, none has dared to lay a finger on a 
Calcinera or a Grafforio, else the villain had been now 
batLed in his own blood," returned the lady. 

"I beseech you, Signora," continued the maiden: — 
" Signor Pusterla, be so good " 

"I think that your lady mother will not forbid my 
condescending, I mean obliging you," said Pusterla, "by 
the information that even now, in the most venerable 
cathedral, in the presence of the most reverend Magnate, 
and of many most honourable persons, and of the basest 
of the people, Folchetto Malespina has " 

"Has what?" exclaimed Leonilla. 

" I await the permission of your most respected lady 
mother," replied the man of superlatives. 

" Speak on," said the lady thus appealed to, walking 
angrily through the saloon; "tell that base maidea^ 
unworthy of the name she bears — ^tell her how vilely he 
has acted, who dares to wear her colours." 

" Well, then, since I have obtained permission of your 
most noble mother, I will inform you that Folchettp 
Malespina has had the extreme audacity to give two most 
violent blows on the face to the most honourable nephew 
of the most reverend Magnate." 

"To Guglielmo Uberti?" asked Leonilla. 

" Even so ; to the most noble Guglielmo Uberti." 
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" Only that/' asked the maiden, smiling involuntarily 
at the precise form of the narration. 

"Shades of my ancestors !*' exclaimed the lady, clasp- 

in the marble monument of our j^simily, he npt dis- 
turbed by these base words ! " 

"Would you then dare,*' continued Pusterla, little 
comprehending the feelings of the maiden; " to give your 
hand to a man who, however unexceptionable by descent 
and riches, has publicly received Ithis niost atrocious 
insult? Could you press your lips to a cheefc which " 

"No, never!" rapidly answered Leonilla ; "I would 
not deign so to do. I know not what may bo the 
intentions of my respected parents, and those of the noble 
Guglielmo, but if, as it is said, I was intended " 

" Insolent ! ^' interrupted the lady Pellegrina. " Think 
you that I do not perceive your inward rejoicing at an 
event wHch brings such ahame on the nobiUty ? Do I 
not see triumph under that air of affected submis3ion ? 
But your joy, your triumph, shall not be long. We shall 
see how you will look when your disgraced admirer diall 
fall by the h^ds of justice. Will ^ your eyes sparkle 
with joy wljien, entering the convent door, you hear the 
creak of the hinges which will for ever shut you in its 
seclusion?'* 

During this tempest Leonilla had drawn back two 
^teps. Her eyes were bent on the ground, but with no 
look of depression; l^er countenance was serene, not 
haughty. Her hands, folded across her bosom, indicated 
gentle submission. However unn;Lea$ured the threat^^ 
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the reproaches, they came from her father's wife, and she 
endured them silently. 

Signer Pusterla attempted the part of mediator. He 
respectftdly approached the wrathful lady, and com- 
menced an eloquent superlative harangue, when the 
sound of steps upon the stairs impelled her to say, " Go 
to your chamber, young woman, and do not leave it 
without my orders.". 

Leonilla bent her head, and slowly retired. 

There entered the saloon the Baron di Calcinera, 
Titinnio her son, and some three or four friends of the 
family, men of mature years, and deeply sensible of the 
privileges of the nobles. Consternation and vexation 
were marked on their time-worn features. As they 
entered, one of them was saying, " If a factious fellow has 
had the audacity to outrage, in so scandalous a manner, 
the nephew of the Magnate on the steps of the altar, in 
presence of the Consuls and clergy, amidst the swords 
of the guards, and has left the temple without expiating 
by every drop of his blood such a deed, what will become 
of us?" 

" Jerusalem is destroyed! " ejaculated another ancient, 
by name Pegasepe, who delighted in Judaic references, 
— "Jerusalem is destroyed! the plough will soon open 
furrows over the ground where her palaces have stood, 
and her broken walls." 

" Humbled we are, indeed!" added a third, in a tone 
equally dolorous, but more homely. "We are like a 
spider who has toiled at his web, and a servant with her 
broom destroys his labour in a moment." 
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"Hah!'* said the Baron of Calcinera, "I trow we 
were well off that the same abominable broom fell not on 
ourselves." 

" It was such a blow/' added the young Titinnio, the 
olive branch of the house of Gafforio — " such a blow from 
that said broom, that it sounded like the crack of a whip. 
Why, Guglielmo's eyes almost started out of his head/' 

"And is it thus the atrocious affair has ended?" 
demanded the lady, who had listened to these ill-timed 
jests with characteristic impatience, in expectation of 
farther intelligence. " Will our nobles permit a herd of 
democrats thus to trample them to the earth ? Has the 
assassin of our honour retreated un wounded? " 

" Without a scratch, my honoured wife," replied the 
Baron, eyeing her with an air of comic sorrow. 

" Not a graze on his skin," added another. 

" Not a hair off his head," said the Judaic scholar ; 
" he went off, making his way like a Samson." 

The lady glanced furiously around. "Cowards that 
ye are, who will pity us thus degraded? Not a dagger 
pierced his heart! Not a mace broke his neck! Where 
are the glorious days of our fathers? Where art thou, 
valiant brother of my mother, Odgiva, who rushed alone 
upon ten Paduans, and slew them before their fellows ? 
Where art thou, incomparable Massinissa, cousin-german 
of my father, who first planted in Italy the standard of 
the noble Ruggiero, and alone, with thy spear, defended 
it against a crowd of foes? Ah! degenerate days! — days 
of shame and humiliation ! " 

"Be calm, my most noble relative," said Pusterla, 
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"I will write to my most eminent brother, and I am. 
most certain that we shall obtain most distinguished 
satisfaction." 

" Is this a time for scribbling/' exclaimed the Lady 
Pellegrina, turning fiercely upon the meek speaker. 
"Pardon me, my esteemed kinsman, just deeds admit of 
no delay. No pen, but a poniard ; no ink, but blood*^ 
Not to avenge XJberti! He is base! Yes ! I renounce 
him ! I trample him under my feet! Had my corpse 
received such an insult from the hand of man, it had 
arisen to vengeance. And he! — is aJive and is not 
avenged." 

Attention was drawn to a sound in the street. It 
resembled not a gathering of the people, but the melan- 
choly murmur of a funeral procession. The party hurried 
to the balcony, and beheld the wretched Guglielmo, with 
his attendants, returning to his house. 

There stood a group of men, indignant with themselves 
that a nephew of their Bishop had been so treated in their 
presence. Another party sadly observed on the lawless- 
ness of the tribune of the people. Others were exulting 
that Folchetto had thus publicly expressed the general 
feeling as to his wrongs. There an aged man was 
deploring the contests of the young men, who ought to- 
reserve their courage and spirit for the defence of their 
country. There a warrior, in full armour, was declaiming 
that a government which could not repress such acts of 
violence should be superseded by the military power. 
An ecclesiastic, white as his own robe, might be observed 
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pushing his way towards the episcopal palace, to see what 
service was required by his diocesan. Groups of the 
episcopal guards, protesting that, had not the orders of 
their lord been laid upon them, they would have dearly 
^avenged the insult on his nephew. The volunteers of 
the Guardia Sacra were there, exculpating themselves 
for not pursuing Folchetto ; their horses could not follow 
such rocky paths as led to his castle. And the unhappy 
young man was there, supported by a few friends. 
Oalpuccio was striving to assume his usual air of insolence; 
but Guglielmo's countenance was that of a condemned 
criminal. His cheek was livid, the effect of shame, and 
of the blows he had received. BKs head was hastily 
bandaged, and was stained with blood ; so were also his 
rich vestments and embroidered collar. His ignominy 
was farther displayed by the sword which was suspended 
to his belt, and the jewelled useless poniard. 

A crowd of people followed this mournful procession; 

"Ah!'' said one, "woollen is better than velvet. If 
an embroidered glove had smitten the face of one of the 
people, the striker might have wished that the hand had 
been bom paralyzed." 

"Long live the paupers!" said another; "paupers, but 
not disgra6ed; unsoiled but with stains that soap will 
-efface* Rub out with double lye — with perfumed soap, if 
you can — the stamp on his cheek. The more yoti rub, 
the stronger they will sh6w." 

" Gently," observed a more prudent neighbour ; 
*' remember there are purple hose in the case." 
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"What matter purple hose? Are not the boots of 
Signer Folchetto Malespina worth all the purple hose In . 
Christendom ? I warrant the rowels of his spur would 
break to fragments all your purple hose." 

"For all that, it is a bad omen to touch the Lord's 
household," observed another, thoughtfully. 

"Well, who contradicts that? But GUglielmo Uberti 
is of the family of Satan, although his uncle be a Bishop. 
Don't you remember the old play, where the sinner says 
to the judge, 

* My uncle's a churchman of high degree ; 
My father is known as a strict devotee.' 

And yet he was put down, in spite of his respectable 
connexions." 

Such were the parlances of the people, as they slowly 
and seriously followed the humbled Guglielmo. Scarcely 
dared he lift up his eyes to the balcony, which, but that 
morning, he had saluted with so much assurance. 

The Lady Pellegrina could no longer endure so dis- 
tressing a spectacle. She retreated to her saloon, giving^ 
way to all the violence of her character. Vainly would 
Pusterla endeavour to tranquillize her, by offering to- 
summon his secretary and dictate a letter to his most 
eminent brother, which should hurl a bull of excommuni- 
cation at the head of the traitor Malespina. Vainly did 
the Baron, and her son Titinuio, essay to comfort her 
with the assurance that they had escaped scatheless out of 
this most diabolic affl^ay. These attempts were, to the 
wrathM mind of the lady, like oil upon fire. Most 
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intolerable to her was the idea that it was upon her 
intended son-in-law that all these insults had been 
heaped. After having raged like a lioness robbed of her 
whelps, she suddenly arose, invested herself in her costly 
velvet mantle, and ordered her husband to attend her to 
the palace of the Magnate, as she determined there and 
then to break off all connection with a man who would 
tamely submit to such affronts. 

Thus saying, her countenance was convulsed with 
fury, her eyes sparkled, and, verily, had but twenty of 
the military been possessed with her spirit, Folchetto and 
his friends would have had some unpleasant affairs on 
their hands that evening. 
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CHAPTEB XVm. 

THE SESTESCR. 

^* For we think tlie eag^winged pdde 
Of fky-flspirmg and ambttioiis tlion^itay 
With riral hating enyj^ set you on; 
Therefore ire hanuh yon our territories. 
Ton, consin Hereford, on pain of death, 
Shxdl not re-greet cfxa fair dominions." — ^Hjcolt IT. 

^IIE Magnate showed little of his displeasure externally, 
^^ but his wrath was not the less to be apprehended. 
Well ho knew that, should the insult received by his 
nephew be unavenged, it would be a deadly injury to his 
own episcopal dignity. 

Nor was ho ignorant that Ghiglielmo had but too well 
merited the chastisement he had received. Yet was it 
necessary, ho considered, to visit with exemplary punish- 
ment an act which had so outraged the respect due to 
holy places. 

The cause would be decided in a court which was 
much influenced by the feelings of the people; how 
unlikely was it, then, that a desirable sentence would be 
given. Yet it was less humiliating to bring the cause 
before such a tribunal than to submit silently to such an 
insult. 
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Anxiously, in his private apartments, he discussed with 
his friends the best means to bring these distressing affairs 
to a favourable issue. The high character of the offender, 
his rank as a crusader, his popularity, and the influence 
of his cousin Opizzone> all tended to increase the diffi- 
culty. But ecclesiastics of those days had ever measures 
of weight for such uneasy positions. 

The first move decided on was to postpone the election 

of the new Consuls for a week, which, as president of the 

* 

assembly, the Bishop was entitled to do. The next was 
to send a circular epistle to all the members of the great 
council, wherein^ laying aside his princely position, he 
entreated them, as their pastor, to meet him after mass 
the following day, to consult as to measures which it 
became him to lay before them, not as one of the Uberti, 
or as their Magnate, but as the unworthy guardian of the 
church, to whom was confided the care* of the sacred 
relics, and of the sanctuary. This was a dexterous stroke 
of policy. The people could not be offended by an 
inquiry as to respect due to holy places and objects. 
There were some intriguing spirits, who would think the 
present a most favourable opportunity for ridding Tortona 
both of Guglielmo (who was no otherwise connected with 
iheir city than as a kinsman of their Magnate), and also 
of Folchetto, who had devoted himself to the liberties of 
the people. The enemies of Folchetto, opining that 
Ouglielmo's cause was utterly ruined, considered it better 
to balance the interests of the candidates by visiting the 
wounded man, and making grand offers of aid to him. 

Q 
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Opizzone observed all these intrigues with much com- 
posure. The coimcil might l^y a £ne upon his cousin, 
but how was it possible to compel payment? They 
might ordor hin) into baiushment^ but how could they 
meet the threatened attack of Barbarossa without his 
stalwart support ? 

And the council assembled^ not, as had been intended, 
privately, but before the assembled people. This had 
been granted by the Magnate for two reasons : because 
the warmest partizans of Malespina had withdrawn with 
him from the city ; and, secondly, because it had been 
reported that many of the people disapproved of the tinie . 
and the place when the assault on Guglielmo had be^ 
committed. There were some who opined that, after the 
celebration of mass (as the assembly was only holden in 
the cathedral because there was no other building of 
sufficient size), it had no more of privilege than any other 
hall of assembly. But superstition was powerful, and 
this liberal view was only held by a minority. 

The mass was over; the Bishop, in his robes, ascended 
tI|Le episcopal throne ; in front was the seat of the three. 
Consuls, and many of the council rested on the rushes 
before him; the vacant space was thronged by the. 
people, and the galleries were crowded with ladies; 
There were no arms, for the Magnate had forbidden even 
the escort of his own guards. To the right of the altar,, 
on a little tripod, was Opizzone, but he appeared as a 
private person, unattended by his followers. 

When every one was placed, and a, perfect silence was- 
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obtained, the Magnate rose. He expressed, in sorrowful 
tones, the grievous injury of private contests. He stated 
that he laid aside his rank as a prince and their Magnate, 
nor would he remember that the insult had been offered 
to his own nephew; he left it to the decision of the 
council what compensation was due for civil wrongs. He 
appeared before them as the guardian of holy things. 
How deplorable was every insult to the cause of religion, 
the more especially when it was offered by the hand of 
one who ought to respect the sanctuary of his country. 
Folchetto Malespina was distinguished by his descent, his 
position, his merits, his valour ; ho was the valued cham- 
pion of the rights of tho people, therefore it behoved him 
to give the stricter account of his responsibilities. "What 
respect," he exclaimed, '* can be expected if our leaders 
thus pour contempt on our holy places? At the moment 
when our respected citizens were about to elect the most 
honoured amongst us to wear the consular chaplet, he 
rushed upon a peaceful compatriot, even upon the steps 
of the altar; and oh! shame! people! my beloved flock ! 
my crown of glory and affection ! I accuse your champion, 
and that before your own tribunal. Judge yourselves, 
ye whose swords are now already drawn to defend the 
liberties of your country, can you expect a blessing 
from Him, in whose hand is the destiny of states and 
kingdoms, if ye suffer His altars to be polluted with blood 
ai^d violence ? No ! It is His will that His ministers 
should retire from such hideous scenes. At His footstool 
I lay down the ensigns of His pastoral dignity, never 

q2 
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more to resume them until the insult ofifered to Him on 
the steps of His tabernacle be expiated." 

He spoke, and gave from his left hand the crozier to 
an attendant priest, while, with his right, he raised the 
mitre from his headi.^ lieverently the priest received 
them both, and, slowly a^p'proaching the altar, laid them 
upon the lowest step. 

The countenance of the Magnate was inexpressibly 
solemn. He was a noble old man. His long beard, 
white as snow, fell down on his purple velvet robe ; and 
when, on removing the mitre from his head, the thin 
white hair added to his venerable and sad appearance, a 
murmur of sympathy and sorrow was heard throughout 
the assembly. 

The senior Consul rose, and said that the sadness on 
each countenance might well testify to the Magnate how 
deeply displeasing to all the citizens had been the scene 
of the preceding day. However attached the people 
might be to their tribune, justice was still dearer to 
them ; and to their prince and pastor they would desire 
to give every reasonable satisfaction ; and he exhorted his 
colleagues to consider the cause, and adjudge a right 
sentence. 

A voice was then heard from the crowd. It was that 
of one who distrusted the apparent impartiality of the 
judges and of the accuser. 

" The council cannot pronounce sentence without the 
presence of the accuser and the accused. Let Folchetto 
Malespina and Guglielmo Uberti appear." 
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This proposal was most unacceptable to the Magnate 
and to the nobles. Were it carried out their defeat was 
sure ; and, unluckily, the motion was seconded in a 
manner which provoked a peal of laughter. " Well said. 
Let the hand and the smitten cheek appear before us." 

It was not the first time that a jest had turned the tide 
of opinion. "The hand and the cheek'* — no one who 
laughs will pronounce a severe sentence. There was 
nothing to be done but dissolve the assembly, the Consuls 
reserving to themselves the right of pronouncing sentence 
in the cause. 

" Folly/' said the people, as they retired. " They will 
mulct himfor a high mass and celebratea low one, thatisall." 

" True," observed another ; " two cuSs are not plea- 
sant ; but when a man will not fight, he must expect such 
favours." 

"And well he deserved them," said a third. "It 
seems that poor maiden is gone, and that is worse. I 
am grieved for the old Bishop. I think that, had 
Guglielmo died in the field, it had troubled him less. 
But he would not stand fight, and must take his chance." 

And thus the people dispersed, in jesting mood, antici- 
pating no heavier sentence for Folchetto than some 
ecclesiastical censure. But, on the following day, this 
judgment was recorded, which we give, verbatim^ fi'om 
a chronicler of that time : — 

" October 30th, 1184. 

** Whereas Folchetto Malespina, tribune of the people, having 
violated the sacred rights of citizenship, the respect due by every 
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Christian to the temple of the Lord, to the Magnate, the Consuls, 
and the Nobles, misusing the strength bestowed upon him for the 
defence of his country and his religion, did, on the 28th of 
October, attack the noble Guglielmo Uberti in the cathedral, and 
while he was peacefully discoursing with his friends on the steps 
of the altar, did strike him on the face, in the presence of the 
Magnate, the clergy, the electors, the nobles, and the people, and 
in the presence of us, the Consuls of the republic. We therefore, 
in consequence of the complaint brought before us by the said 
Magnate, do give sentence accordingly. We command the said 
Folchetto Malespina, his accomplices and supporters, to appear on 
Sunday next, the seventh of November, at the cathedral, with 
ropes round their necks, and there publicly to ask pardon of the 
noble Magnate, and of his insulted nephew, Guglielmo Uberti, of 
the clergy, the nobles, and the people. Farther, we order that 
Folchetto Malespina shall then leave the country of Tortona, nor 
shall he return unto it for six years. His friends shall be also 
banished untD the next Palm Sunday. We forbid these offenders, 
when their respective periods of exile be expired, to dwell in any 
castle or defended place, or to bear any manner of arms, under 
penalty of a forfeit of twenty pieces of gold for every offence. 
And, finally, we decree that the windows of the house of 
Folchetto Malespina be closed up with quick lime, in token of 
infamy and disgrace." 

The noWes and ecclesiastics had but a brief time to 
enjoy their triumph ere the people, rising in indignation^ 
announced that this was no time to renew the ancient 
bondage. The decree was instantly torn into fragments ; 
the workmen employed by the Magnate to execute the 
last clause of the sentence upon the residence of Folchetto 
were compelled, by a shower of stones, to flee, leaving 
their tools behind them. "Illegal sentence," was the 
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universal cry. "The people are the supreme power! 
Folchetto Malespma is the tribune of the people ! Down 
with tyranny. Freedom for ever!" Terrible is the 
wrath of an excited people. The nobles shut themselves 
up in their palaces ; the terrified clergy took refuge in the 
churches ; a deputation of thirty mechanics, armed cap-a- 
pie, took the road to Montebore, to re-conduct Malespina 
to Tortona, or to defend him in his castle, if any one 
had dared to seek him there to attempt to enforce the 
sentence. 
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OHAPTEE XIX 

FAMILY COUNCIL. 

** Loyely, and gentle, and distressed, 
Tlicse charm5 might tame the fiercest breast ; 
But passions in the human fiame 
Oit put the lion's rage to shame, 
When jealousy, with dark intrigue, 
With sordi avarice will league." — Mabmiox. 

E AN WHILE Folchetto, accompanied by his 
PfjK'^ friends^ pursued his way towards the castle of 
Montebore. His dark eyes sparkled with satisfaction. 
True, he had lost all hope of political advancement, but 
he had signally avenged the wrong done to his house, 
and yet the guilt of blood was not on his soul. 

As they entered the castle, his father pressed him to 
his heart. Deep had been his anxiety for the past three 
days, and the uncertain rumours, collected by Valentino, 
had not satisfied it. "Hah! thou art worthy of the 
name of Malespina," exclaimed Tebaldo, earnestly look- 
ing upon his son. " Thou hast avenged my poor child's 
wrong on that villain." 

" Father, he lives." 

" Thanks be to God," said Stull, solemnly raising his 
hands. 



f 
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" Lives ! " echoed the Baron, " and you return ! Tou 
smile ! and you, too, my brave friends ! Say what has 
passed ! '' 

Folchetto then minutely related the particulars, with 
which our readers are already acquainted. He said that, 
although Guglielmo yet lived, he was so humbled, so 
despised even by his friends, that his punishment sufficed ; 
that the nobles and the Magnate raged under the chastise- 
ment, but in vain. Tebaldo eagerly listened to his son's 
narration ; his delight shone in every feature. The face 
of Stull was longer than usual ; it seemed as if he were 
in vain searching for a precedent for such summary 
vengeance. 

An hour was soon passed in these details. The next 
matter was to consider the consequences likely to ensue. 
The Malespini were engaged in a contest with the^ 
church, in these days no slight danger. Haughty princes- 
had been forced to sue, on their knees, for a revocation of 
anathemas hurled at them by an angry Pontiff. Opizzone 
must be looked to as their wisest counsellor in their 
present position. It was decided that Valentino should 
be despatched to Tortona, as a sure messenger, to com-^ 
municate between the kinsmen ; and the castle must be 
prepared for defence, as well as the slender stock of 
provisions and the ruinous state of its fortifications would 
permit. The rusty armour was taken down from the 
walls, and the half score of servants, who scarcely sufficed 
for sentries to the castle, were invested in it. Some 
twenty of those who had accompanied Folchetto from the 
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4afy were also retained, the rest returned to sapport 
Opizzone. The following day Stall was enjoined by the 
Baron to celebrate, by a special mass, the restoration of 
ihe family honour ; but it is more than probable that the 
pacific priest retomed thanks in his own heart for a 
'di£Cerent benefit. 

The treaty of marriage between the honses of XJberti 
and Calcinera was finally broken off by the haughty Lady 
Pell^rina, on account of this irreparable disgrace ; but 
«he was not the less gentle in her intentions towards her 
6tep-daughtcr. Now, that she could not aggrandise her 
&mily by her union with that powerful house, she would 
effectually prevent her from allying herself with a detested 
Halespina by forcing her to take the veil. She had not 
•only obtained the consent of her weak husband to this 
measure, but she had also managed that he should bea)* 
the odium of it. Consequently, when Leonilla, in her 
own apartment, was musing over the consequences of 
Folchetto's impetuosity, while she rejoiced in her own 
emancipation from a detested engagement, a servant was 
sent to desire her attendance in the principal saloon, to 
hear from the Baron himself his final decision. The 
maiden appeared as one determined to bear bravely a 
long-anticipated evil. She found assembled a sort of 
•tribunal, which boded nothing pleasant to her. 

The noble Baron and the lady were seated on high 
•Kjushioned seats, with an air of assumed importance. 
The former attentively observed every look and frown of 
his haughty spouse, and imitated it with a precision that 
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was truly comic. At their right and left were placed 
Pusterla and Titinnio, as co-judges ; the man of superla- 
tives anxious to please the stronger party, without losing 
favour entirely with the weaker. Titinnio, by the side of 
his mother, opened his vacant blue eyes in wonder at the 
scene before him, uneasily endeavouring to make the 
sleeves of his yellow jacket cover the bony wrists which 
protruded below them. The maiden approached with 
downcast eyes, yet with a composure which not a little 
disappointed her lady judge, who glanced at Pusterla as 
if to express " How insolent I " to which Pusterla replied 
by an acquiescent bend, which might signify — "Most 
insolent !" She paused before her step-mother as expect- 
ing to hear her sentence, and courtesied in reverence of 
authority, yet with no appearance of propitiating it by 
undue submission. 

"Look to your noble father; it is he, not I, who will 
inform you of your fate," said the lady. 

"My fate !" exclaimed Leonilla. 

"Yes, your fate, Signora," commenced the Baron. 
" Can you dispute the law which empowers a father to 
choose his daughter's fate ?" 

" No, Signer, but I " 

" But what ? Approach, young lady. Must I make 
myself hoarse in shouting to you ?" 

Leonilla approached two steps. 

" Back, I say ; do you mean to suffocate me P Where 
IS your propriety P So, at proper distance. You, maiden, 
having failed in respect to your lady mother by imperti- 
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nently laughing at the horrible relation of an insult 
committed on the person of one whom we had chosen and 
who had honoured you — that is to say, notwithstanding 
the noble blood which you inherit from your father and 
the illustrious ancestry of my noble consort — you, through 
my ancient and deplorable weakness — not that I would 
speak ill of the dead — but in fact, or in short — ^you, not 
being qualified by your mother's birth to form an alliance 
which would have fully satisfied us " 

Here the Baron coughed to recover his breath, and 
looked round to see if he was approved. The Lady 
Pellegrina also coughed to keep down her vexation, for 
she had resolved to make her husband declare the reso- 
lution himself. Pusterla coughed with a cough acquies- 
cent ; and Titinnio, with a social cough, because the others 
coughed. Leonilla held her breath, expecting the con- 
tinuation of a speech, to which, from any other than her 
father, she would have sharply replied. 

After a brief pause the Baron proceeded ; " The in- 
sult offered by that villain Folchettd Malespina to the 
person of your noble affianced husband permits us not to 
adhere to the engagement ; because, as my wife says — I 
mean — I say that, as a question of propriety — I say that 
a man who has received two blows on the face in public 
cannot re-appear with honour in society — until — ^in fact — 
you can't marry Guglielmo TJberti — but — you need not 
smile — you have not heard the upshot. If you cannot be 
the bride of Guglielmo TJberti, you cannot be the bride of 
any body else; because, as my wife says — ^I mean — 
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as I maintain, before all tte world, our honour, oiir pro- 
priety require — therefore, my — I mean, I, your father, 
command you to take the veil ; yet, in my gracious kind- 
ness, I allow you to make choice of the convent wherein 
you may desire to be secluded ; only I would inform you 
tibat I have entered into an engagement with the Abbess 
of Sta Chiara, and that to-morrow you will commence 
your noviciate in her house." 

Leonilla answered not a word. Although the sentence 
pronounced was anything but acceptable to her, yet what 
a joy it was to her to hear that her engagement with 
Guglielmo was entirely broken off ; besides, the noviciate 
must last for a year, and it would be most improbable 
that in so long a time nothing should bring to her a 
better lot. 

The Lady Pellegrina was far from satisfied by the 
silent submission of the Signorina. In her kind heart 
she would have preferred a scene of desperation. Some 
small compensation this would have been for the vexation 
she experienced at the course public affairs were taking. 
Wherefore, when the sentence of the Baron was enun- 
ciated, without addressing especially Leonilla, she observed, 
by way of comment, 

" Is it not deplorable that the depravity of our times 
should be come to such a point, that, after sixteen years of 
<5are and anxiety and expense, a father can do no better 
than shut up his only daughter in a convent ? " 

" Most deplorable," responded Pusterla. 

''And is it not most degrading to the daughter that 
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she should reduce her &ther to such a necessity, in order 
to avoid still more deplorable consequences?'' 

" Most d^rading, my noble kinswoman — ^most de- 
grading." 

" Such must be the fate of the wilful ! He who throws 
himself down from a house-top must not complain of a 
broken neck." 

" The will of Providence be done," exclaimed the Baron, 
(who flattered himself that the commiseration expressed 
some change of purpose.) " Until the age of fourteen I 
found an obedient child in my Leonilla— one who met me 
lovingly when I returned from hunting, who comforted 
me in trouble, who waited on me in sickness." 

Here the poor Baron's eyes filled with tears; and 
Leonilla, who observed them, fell at his feet. " Father I 
my Father ! " she said, clinging to him, " you kill me." 

" Insolent ! Impertinent ! " exclaimed the stepmother^ 
rising and hastening towards her, to prevent a reconcili- 
ation, which, without her intervention, would assuredly 
have taken place. " Hearest thou, Pusterla ? Who kills^ 
you ? Who lifts a finger against you ? B^one ! begone 
quickly ! and prepare to atone for your rebellion in the 
cloister selected for you by the Baron, your father !" 

"Yes," said the Baron, arranging on his knee a red 
knot of ribbon which Leonilla's movement had discom- 
posed — "yes, prepare to submit to the commands of 
your — to my commands. To-morrow you will dine in 
the Convent of Santa Chiara." 

Leonilla arose. The moment before the sweetest affec- 
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tions of her childhood had rushed to her lip, to her eyes, 
but now they were repelled by the malignant comments 
of her step-mother, and by the stupid subjection of her 
father. Her natural dignity and self-reliance returned : 
she spoke not, but she threw back the mass of dark curls 
which had fallen over her face as she knelt before her 
father, and slowly withdrew. 

The Baron watched her withdrawal with some regret. 
He wished to say something consoling to her, but besides 
that he could not immediately find suitable expressions^ 
— the Lady Pellegrina was there — ^there, like a hard 
master with uplifted lash, prompt to punish any semblance 
of icfdulgence, therefore he contented himself by fol- 
lowing her with his eyes, and with a shake of the head, 
which would have been imperceptible but for the feather 
in his velvet cap. 

That look and shake were, however, sufficient to betray 
to the artful Pellegrina the state of affairs; therefore, 
no sooner had Leonilla disappeared, than taking her son 
Titinnio by the hand, she led him up to the Baron, and 
making him kneel down, she said : " If you have lost an 
ungrateful daughter, you will find in your and my Titinnio 
a son, who will compensate to you for the sorrow which 
your kind heart must now feel. Behold him kneeling at 
your feet to implore your paternal blessing.'* 

Titinnio had kneeled with no good will, and had con- 
tinued in that posture because his mother held him with 
both her hands. Still he endeavoured to escape, much as 
a kid fastened by the horn to a stake, over which he sees 
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suspended some half-dozen of his unlucky comrades. He 
was about twelve years old, and was little indebted to 
nature for her gifts. Not that he was hideous, like the 
darling son of Pattumeia, but he had. the comic ugliness 
of a Flibberdigibbet — a narrow forehead, large blue 
meaningless eyes, face round as a melon, large cheeks, 
and long white teeth, which would have done service to a 
mastiff. Such was Titinnio. To this we must add a 
perpetual wide grin ; and an idea may be formed of this 
hopeful scion of the Lady Pellegrina, and of the comic 
appearance of the family group at this moment. 

It was presuming not a little on the Baron's obtuseness 
to contrast such a scarecrow with the graceful form which 
had just risen from supplication before him. The lady 
did not obtain all the advantage she anticipated from the 
scene ; the stupidity of the husband united with that of 
Titinnio to bring it to a speedy and a comic conclusion. 

"My blessing?'' he said, sore puzzled as to the neces- 
sity of bestowing it, and of its efficacy, and even as to 
the form in which it must be done. " My blessing P Do 
you think, Signora, that I — ? "Well, if it so pleases you, 
as far as I can, I bless you in the name " 

At this moment the restless Titinnio escaped his 
mother's grasp and started up. A clasp of his jacket had 
caught hold of a wrinkle in the Baron's hose. The awk- 
ward movement occasioned a long furrow in the texture 
of the vestment — an accident most displeasing to the 
wearer, who, among his many weak points, had, a pre- 
ference for a whole pair of hose rather than a darned suit. 
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"He is so energetic!'* exclaimed the fond molJier, 
endeayoEoring to palliate the mischance of her darling. 

"His energy," said the Baron^ "has cost me a new 
pair of haut de ehausses. Leonilla was more discreet ; die 
only squeezed the rosette." So saying, he sorrowfuBy 
surveyed the disaster, and smoothed the lacerated parts 
of his nether vestments as a surgeon would tenderly unite* 
a gash. 

" There are worse wounds," continued the lady, pushing 
the culprit forward. " This naughty boy must ask yovar 
pardon; 1 will lead him to your paternal knees." 

"'Do not trouble yourself, lady wife : .my pateiaal 
knees desire not again to be lacerated by the filial cla^s 
of your Titinnio and the clasps of his jacket." 

These last words were spoken in a subdued tone, that 
they might not offend the ears of the noble lady as she 
was leaving the room. Left with Pnsterla, the Bazon 
felt relieved/ and, to compensate to himself for the resteoat 
he had suffered, began : 

" Weil,' kinsman, what say you ? What think ycHLof 
these disagreeable affairs P My wife surely labours fi>r 
the credit, the honour, the elevati^i of the family, but (I 
giieve&r/ my child. J have had my troubles. I hatre 
broken the meek of my favourite horse ; I have missed the 
best st^ with my crossi-bow ; a I haveihad to chastise my 
vassals, ^s' we must in old times) ; but. I never felt sueh 
pain as I da now, when ^ I must give up Leouilla. J eatn 
r understand that Ghiglielmo's affair was a disgraceful thing, 
but I cannot make out why it makes it needful for Joy 

B 
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Leonilla to be shut up in a convent. My wife declares 
that it is needfuli and of course she is right ; but I wish 
*that your learning would explain to me why it must be 
so. I should like to have an easy conscience on the 
matter. What say you, kinsman ?" 

"Excellent, my most noble cousin. Truly , your thoughts 

' are consistent with the exceeding wisdom you have ever 
evinced. Willingly I will give you my poor thoughts 
upon the subject. But I must premise one thing — only 
one ; it is most essential to my explanation.^' 

"Premise what you will, my good Fusterla. I re- 
member well what a kind fellow was your father. I was 
but a boy when I came to your house at Milan, imder 
twenty. Who would then have said that we should bo 
kinsmen? Well, your father — ^but then your houso 
enjoyed that wealth which is now somewhat deficient to 
you ; and your father then lived in a style of which you 
have no idea. Though I was but a boy, he would honour 
my visit by a stag hunt. You cannot remember that ; 
you were but a child of six or eight. Well, riding at one 
of those brutes in the wood of Porta Gioba, which then 
belonged to your family, I was thrown, and broke my 
arm. Here, this very left arm ; you see it. Worse might 
have happened, assuredly: I might have fractured my 
skull — ^there would have been an end of me. ^But your 
St. Ambrose protected me. St. Ambrose willed not that 
the name of my family should be lost, because, you see, 

. I was then, and am still, the only representative of the 
noble family of Calcinera." 
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*' And it will be lost, if you see Got the need of shutting 
up Leonilla in a convent, and adopting " 

*' Stay ! — excuse me for interrupting you — a light strikes 
me. My wife has sometimes happy ideas — most happy, 
as you would say. Her Titinnio, if he would give up his 
own name of Qtifforio for Calcinera, or at least would be 
called Gafforio Calcinera, or Calcinera Gaflforio, since my 
name is the most ancient and the noblest in the city, 
would it not be a famous way of cheating our evil fate ? 
Think you that my wife would consent to a change which: 
would thus flatter the self-love of an old father, who seea 
his family going out like a lamp for want of oil ?*' 

" Surely she would concede the point, provided, at the 
«ame time, you made him your sole heir." 

** Titinnio ! and wherefore not ? What harm ? Is he 
not the son of my wife ? But poor Leonilla ! What is to 
be done P Had she been a son, I need not have made a 
nun of her. When I have paid ier dowry; I have done 
all that can be required of me. Titinnio must take the 
name of Calcinera, and be my heir. My wife says that 
the boy has good abilities.'' 

" Most excellent.'' 

" She says that he will be a distinguished character." 

" Most distinguished." 

^* Well, let us go and communicate the happy idea to 
my wife. Should she consent, I will forgive the simpleton 
for having torn my hose, and to-morrow LeoniUa— 
one may be happy in a convent — eh, Pusterla P" 

" Assuredly, most happy." 

k2 
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"Then happy may she be in the Sta Ghiara, where 
some day or other she may be made prioress or even 
abbess/' 

This being decided^ delighted with his own acuteness, 
he hastened to his better half, who, out of regard to him^ 
oonsented to an arrangement which her own art had 
suggested to his weak mind, and whieh had long been the 
object of her ambition. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE CONYENT OF SANTA CHIARA. 

'^ Vigils aad penitence austere 
Had early quenched the light of youth, 
But gentle was the dame in sooth ; 
Tho* vain of her religious sway, 
She loyed to see the maids obey, 
Yet nothing stem was she in ceU, 
And the nuns loved their Abbess well." 

Walter Scott. 



IC^^ 




E must assume the privilege of the historian^ and 
enter the Convent as freely as we have done the 
Monastery of Predpiano. It was an ancient building, 
even in those days, surrounded by a high wall, pierced by 
a few grated windows, through some of which a fragrant 
myrtle tree had forced its branches. Ivy and creeping 
shrubs luxuriated in the court within. 

He rules of the order were very severe, but, like those 
of many other societies, the practice was considerably 
more gentle : for instance, it was prescribed that the 
wooden pallet, with a slight wool mattress, should be the 
bed of the nun ; but an indulgence granted to an aged 
sister had become general to all, and between the board 
and the mattress had been interposed a good paillasse, 
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wbk a very soft feather bed for ilie &ir sleeper oyer it 
It was also tlieir mle that, at midnight, the sisters should 
rise to attend service in their chapeL An indulgent 
abbess had maturely considered that, provided lands were 
duly song, the hour was of little importance, and had 
adjourned the service until day-break, and her successor 
found it expedient not to alter these indulgent arrange- 
ments. Many were the advantages alleged for this 
alteration ; there were fewer colds among the sisters, and 
less oil was consumed, therefore the practice had become 
confirmed, while the rule remained in their constitution, 
and the visitor discreetly winked at the indulgence. There 
was another equally unpleasant r^ulation. Perfect silence 
was to be observed in the Befectory ; but looking to the 
spirit rather than to the letter of the law, it was evident 
that this applied only to the novices ; silence was only 
needful for the younger members. I^or was this rigour- 
ously enforced, for, under cover of the general clack of the 
elder nuns, the young sisters could exchange some few 
words. 

It would not be truth to assert that the Conyent of 
Santa Chiara was the reftige of piety, innocence, and peace. 
Who knows not that, in these retreats intended for medi- 
tation and devotion, quarrels, discontent, envy, hatred, 
and dark despair, were too often to be found ? Yet, at 
the times of which we write, it was not so with this Con- 
vent. The nobles of those days thought it needful to 
sacrifice their younger daughters in order to enrich the 
elder son> who was to support the honour of the family ; 
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and the Lady Abbess was of a noble famfly, and well 
qualified to regulate the nuns committed to her care. 
Mother Hortensia, of the family of Busseto, had been early 
influenced by a professed and superstitious aunt to take 
the irrevocable vow. Long and agonizing had been her 
struggles with her natural feelings ; but she had conquered 
them, and had reconciled herself to a vocation which at 
-first was abhorrent to her. In attaining the rank of 
Abbess, she had never forgotten her own early repugnance 
to a monastic life ; therefore, whensoever a maiden was 
intrusted to her, who professed to be called to walk in a 
path which she had herself found so full of snares, she 
would earnestly intreat her to consider long and well the 
importance of her act. 

Thus was she engaged at the time when she is intro- 
duced into our narrative. A lovely maiden was in earnest 
conference with her. " Ah !" she said, " could you not 
yet be happy in the world which you desire now to 
renounce?" 

** Can happiness ever be granted to a disobedient child ?" 
replied the maiden, in a heart-broken voice. How can the 
consequences of my sin be escaped, but by taking refuge 
in the arms of Him whose mercy is boundless." 

" True, my daughter, thou art right. If tares be sown 
we may not expect a harvest of wheat. But I have well 
considered your case, my Alice ; you have fallen, but you 
have made noble amends for your fall. There is no trace 
of dishonour on your fair fame." 

" My conscience, holy mother, tells me differently. 
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Sleep has fled my eyes since I disobeyed my father's will; 
my cheek is pale, the spirits of youth are passed away 
like the snow before the sun; tears, anxiety and grief, 
have taken the place of peace and joy ; punishment^ 
follows my crime as surely as the night follows thjft> 
evening shades. I saw the death (rest her soul) of her 
whose love of greatness drew me to the edge of the precis- 

pice. I saw my brother's arm threaten . Mother, 

my happiness is buried in the scene of my guilt. I will 
never return to the world which has already betrayed my 
inexperience." 

"Dear child! Heaven pardon thy betrayer; but 
credit me, there may be a happy future yet in store for you." 

" Ah ! the present ! — the future ! But what can efface 
the past — the dreadful visions of the past that agonize 
me?" 

. "Alice, my dear daughter, sorrow has deeply woimded 
thee. But hearken, I must needs touch a cord which 
may cause thy wounds to bleed afresh. It must be so. 
Hast thou considered the value of the sacrifice thou 
wouldst make ? Knowest thou how dark is the web of - 
life, which has not one thread of love or friendship in its 
texture?" 

" I know it. And may the day, when I cease to prize 
these blessings, be my last. But I will find a noble object 
for these feelings. I will cherish them for Him to whoso 
service I devote myself." 

" My child, I admire your devotion. Whence comes it ? " 

" From above," replied Alice, pointing towards heaven. 
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" An unknown voice speaks to me : * Wherefore attach 
thyself to the transitory things of time ? Every day that 
passes away is a thorn taken out of the burden ; every day 
brings us nearer to the rest of the grave.' " 

A long pause followed ; for the admiration and pity of 
the good Abbess were deeply called forth towards one so : 
lovely, so disconsolate. She continued : 

"But your father, whose grief for your loss may bring 
him to the grave ?" 

The maiden drooped her head, as oppressed by mourn- 
ful thoughts. " My poor father ! " exclaimed she, after 
another long silence. " From the hour that the disgrace 
of thy child (alas ! no longer thine) was known to thee, 
what a struggle in thy warm heart has there been ! If 
it may be that thy grief has gained the mastery over 
anger, it has been because I was thought dead. My poor 
father ! May he never know that I live ! He cannot hate 
the ashes of his child. If his lost honour, his ecUpsed 
glory sound in his ear — 'She is guilty' — ^may another 
voice reply — * But she is no more.' " 

"But your supposed death will be avenged. Your 
brother will never rest until he has effaced the stain on 
his family. Maiden, wouldst thou that the wrong done 
thee should be atoned by blood ? " 

" Alas ! no ; unless it were mine own." 

" Then your father and brother must not be agitated by 
uncertainty as to your fate ; then will they cease to medi- 
tate vengeance. Let them know that you are living, and 
in a place of safety." 
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No, never/' replied Alice, weeping bitterly; "they 
would " 

"But what, my Alice? Think that you had fled to 
your wicked betrayer?" 

At these words the maiden raised her head proudly, 
and shook from her brow the soft fair hair that shadowed 
it. " Who could believe it ? " she said, in a tone that 
innocence alone could use. " Who dare even think it ? 
Mother, forgive me! Disgrace has fallen on me, not 
degradation. Let no one add to my load of shame by 
imputing to me a thought of such wilful infamy,'^ 

The good Mother pressed Alice to her heart; she 
augured a change of purpose from this flash of pride 
amidst her grief. " No, my daughter," she said, " your 
noble heart is pure. He who has permitted it to be so 
sorely wounded will assuredly heal it. Remain con- 
cealed, if it so please you, in our cloister. Offer up devout 
prayers at our altars, but refrain from every vow which 
does not come from a calm and composed spirit, and after 
long meditation." 

"And for how long must bo the probation ? " 

" Not less than a year." 

" Sad probation ! Long tempest, that drives me fit)m 
the haven of peace which I hoped speedily to have 
attained ! Oh, Mother ! shorten for me the wearj' 
interval. Let me cut every worldly tie." 

"No, beloved daughter — no. You might weep teai-s 
of blood over a hasty determination. You would shudder 
were I to relate — but it avails not that I should tell 
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thee, inexperienced pilgrim of life, the miseries that might 
befall thee. Thou art brave ; thou wilt struggle through 
the storm ; and I may one day say to thee, ' Retrace thy 
steps, for there is yet time/ " Thus saying, she embraced 
the maiden, who slowly left the apartment. 

A moment after, a cry of surprise, almost of fear, was 
heard from an ante-room divided from that which Alice 
had left by a wooden partition, and through which she 
must pass. The Abbess went anxiously towards it, and 
was not a little surprised to see her fair novice, almost 
fainting, in the arms of a joung lady, who was eagerly 
kissing her. It was Leonilla di Calcinera, who, brought 
by a happy chance under the same roof with the friend of 
her childhood, for whom she had lamented as lost to her 
for ever, forgot in the joy of the moment the loss of her 
own liberty, and the unworthy arts by which that loss 
had been accomplished. An old nun appeared anxious 
to separate the friends, whose ill-natured and rigid coun- 
tenance contrasted greatly with that of the benevolent 
Abbess. 

The presentation of LeoniUa at the convent had been 
made that morning by the Lady Pellegrina in person. 
Mother Genevieve was the mistress of the novices, and it 
was her duty to receive her. She was a nun of some 
fourscore years ; her disposition was more acetous than 
sweet ; and her habit was to assert her authority on all 
occasions, without troubling herself to consider whether 
justice was on her side or not. In the judgment of this 
rigid disciplinarian, humility and obedience were the car- 
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dinal virtues which ruled, not only the convent, but the 
whole external world, although it might be doubted when 
she had observed the course of the said world, as the date 
of her entrance into Sta Chiara was hidden b j the lapse 
of time. 

The presentation of the Signorina had given occasion 
for a scene which this mother considered perfectly scan- 
dalous ; and her first impression of Leonilla, upon which 
the favourable or unfavourable opinion so often depends, 
was by no means agreeable. In her eyes the maid^i ap- 
peared as a serpent that might poison all the flock, and 
whose venom it was highly necessary to extract without 
delay. This impression was made by the air with which 
the Signorina first set her foot within this asylum of piety 
and peace. Exasperated by the harsh treatment which 
had been dealt out to her, and by the malignant triumph 
which shone in her stepmother's countenance, Leonilla 
haughtily ascended the steps with the air of an empress. . 
Not a sigh or tear betrayed the sorrow which filled her 
heart. 

A sanctimonious horror had filled the mind of the 
crabbed nun as she observed this ; and, after having as- 
sured the Lady Pellegrina that this resentful and haughty 
spirit should soon he subdued, she preceded the fair rebel 
to the apartment of the mother Abbess, charitably pre- 
paring as she went a bill of indictment, which she hoped 
would infuse into the mind of her Superior the same evil 
surmisings which filled her own. But Mother Hortensia 
liked not to be interrupted in her private communings 
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ynth. her novices, unless in case of urgent business, and 
this appearing to the aged sister a case tiiat permitted 
delay, she concluded to await with the young candidate 
in the ante-chamber, and present her to the Abbess when 
she should bo disengaged, and, in the interim, proceeded 
to torment her after her own peculiar manner, of which 
we will give an illustration. 

There were a hundred irregularities which might afford 
an opening for a yigorous exordium, and if Mother Gene- 
vieve kept silence for some minutes, doubtless it arose 
from what the French gracefully term ^H'embarraa des 
richesses" As soon as they were seated, she began to 
survey the Signorina inquisitively. If her coxmtenance 
were less haughty than when she had parted from her 
stepmother, her natural disposition was by no means con* 
cealed. Her first attack was made upon the dress that 
adorned her graceful figure, which, it may be imagined, 
was somewhat different from that of the elderly sisters. 

" Santa Chiara protect us ! '' she began, crossing her- 
self. "Young Moabitess, how you are attired! It is 
these unbecoming vanities, I .presume, that foster the 
pride of your looks: embroidered with silver and gold, 
lace and embroidery, fit for the cope of a Bishop only, 
'Glorious Vii^ above ! what are those gew-gaws glitter- 
ing about your head, and thftt ribbon, worked in stars, 
that keeps your curls in place P Ah ! Satan's claws could 
^easily catch in those shining plaits of hair." 

"^I understand not your object, Signora, in accosting 
me in this very unflattering manner/' replied Xeonilla, 
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with some warmth, yet tempered by the respect whidi 
every well-bred person pays to her elders. " My dress 
and ornaments are suitable to my rank and age, and were 
sanctioned by my parents. Now that I am sentenced to 
pass, I know not how long a time, among those devoted 
to heavenly service, I shall easily conform to the rules of 
your house ; nor shall I lament over the silken embroi- 
deries which provoke your displeasure." 

" You are high-spirited, my dear ; yes, exceedingly so. 
I knew that the spirit of pride was your delight. Your 
lady mother assured me that you were a Lucifer in petti- 
coats ; but I will tell you a story of the demon of pride, 
which, Signorina, will make your perfumed curls stand 
on end ! " 

" I will appreciate lessons which will assist to amend 
my faults ; but I should prefer that they were given in a 
spirit of love, which would make them more palatable." 

"Ah, I see: the cat scratches even those who caress 
her. Pride peeps out at every point, Signorina. Humility, 
submission, obedience — without these, the evil spirit which 
has taken possession of you will not loose his hold, not 
even during the fasts which you will have, nor for the 
exorcisms of the Father Director." 

" That which you call pride," replied Leonilla, no ways 
diaunted by the ungracious words of the caustic Mother, 
" is nothing more than the courage of innocence, and a 
confidence that, wherever I may be sent, I shall deserve 
the esteem of honourable people so long as I pay them 
the respect to which they are entitled." 
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" Better and better, Signorina ; one need not pass many 
years in your society without knowing you thoroughly. 
A Signora heroine, who sends her knight out to battle. 
A Signora, like those who figure in the chronicles of Arch- 
bishop Turpin ! Ah ! I recollect. Argolica, Moranda, 
riandrina. Just so, you shall be Flandrina. Ah, ha ! " 

"I know none of those names, Signora," replied Leonilla, 
whose patience was fast giving way, "nor did I expect to 
make their acquaintance in your cloister, or through one 
whose studies I should have supposed lay in a diflferent 
direction, and " 

" Insolent ! impertinent ! " interrupted the old nun, 
wrinkling up her countenance fiercely. "Who taught 
you to bandy words with me ? I will " 

At this instant Alice opened the door, and was passing 
through the ante-room. Leonilla, not intimidated by the 
irritable Mother, yet withdrew a step, as apprehending 
tihat her words might be succeeded by blows — a mode of 
proceeding which she fully intended to resist. To see her 
Mend, to clasp her in her arms, was the act of an instant. 
]N'or was the old crabbed one less earnest in separatiag the 
himible novice from her very impertinent pupil, but the 
Lady Abbess appeared before them. 

The appearance of the Superior stayed not the tempest 
which was bursting over Leonilla, but it turned its direc- 
tion. Mother Genevieve began a vehement justification 
to the Abbess, who, being well acquainted with her 
peculiarities, could wisely manage them. After the first 
explosion, the gentle Superior said thai she would take 
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the case into her own consideration^ and courteously 
requested Mother Genevieve to withdraw, which desire 
was acceded to with the grace of a bear under his master's 
cudgel. 

When left alone with the young maidens^ the Abbess, 
without blaming the old nun^ whose age she respected, 
and for whose irritability she made excuse, endeavoured 
to soothe Leonilla in her kindest manner. Her generous 
though proud disposition was soon observed by the wise 
Mother, and she appointed her as the companion of Alice, 
in the hope that her society might accelerate the Aow 
progress of time in the cure of her wounded spirit. 

And Alice, while she rigidly fulfilled all the duties of a 
novice, and persevered in her deep melanchbly, yet mtidh 
prized the association with her early and attached friend, 
Leonilla. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. 

** While you here do snoring lie, 
Open eyed conspiracy 

His time doth take. 
If of life you take a care, 
Shake off slumber and beware, 

Awake ! Awake ! " — The Tempest. 

^HE defenders of the castle of Montebore were not 
^^ terrified, but were somewhat surprised, when the 
sentinel on the tower gave notice of a body of armed men 
approaching, whose number could not be ascertained by 
reason of the uneven ground and the windings of the roaxL 
They proved to be warm friends— the thirty artificers 
who had most resented the illegal sentence promulgated 
against their Tribune. They desired at all risks to bring 
him back to Tortona ; and their enthusiasm being no way 
diminished by the fatigue of their march, they were pre- 
pared for any measures which might secure his triumph 
over his enemies. 

" We will be as true to you as the hand to the glove,'* 
said a sewer of gauntlets, who was drawing largely upon 

s 
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a cask which Tebaldo had ordered into the court to honour 
his new guests. ** We will skin your foes so cleverly ^that 
the famous skins of Germany shall not be compared to 
our work." 

"By St. Martin," said an armourer of the company, "if 
any one touches a hair of our Tribune's head, I will eat 
this sword &om hilt to point, and it is as good a tool as 
was ever turned out of anvil ! " 

Malespina declined these generous offers. Whether he 
abhorred civil strile, or considered that his enemy was 
sufficiently chastised for his offence, his determination 
doubtless saved his country from a grievous struggle ; for< 
the Bishop, entirely disregarding the feelings of the people, 
appeared bent upon the assertion of his authority. 

"The wrath of the populace," he observed, "is but an 
ignis fatuiis, which flashes up in the darkness and is 
speedily extiaguished." 

He persisted in carrying into effect the sentence against 
Malespina. He caused the windows of his house to be 
walled up during the night, and to deter any one from 
undoing the work, each window was surmounted by the 
episcopal arms. He also promulgated an edict, by his 
own private authority, which declared Folchetto Males- 
pina a criminal and outlaw, because he had profaned the 
sanctuary of the Most High with blood. He threatened 
with excommunication any one who should defend him, 
and an interdict would be laid upon the whole city if they 
supported the criminal ; thus assuming to himself a power 
which was only claimed by the Popes. 
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But illegal as was this proceeding, it failed not to pro- 
duce the effect which was intended. The interval of time 
granted to Malespina was passed in a general state of 
sadness, both by the people who loved him and by his 
enemies among the nobles, who expected that his unyield- 
ing spirit would promote a civil war. 

All parties marvelled at the inaction of Opizzone, who 
apparently moved not a step on behalf of his young kins- 
man. But the wise ones presaged a storm from the 
stillness of the present. 

There was no imcertainty among the defenders of 
Montebore. When they understood that their city friends 
were discouraged by the threats of the Magnate, they 
redoubled their labours in strengthening the castle. 

But the anger of the Bishop was not the greatest 
danger. Bevenge sharpened his poniard in the dark, and 
the young hero might have fallen a victim had not a 
secret hand intercepted the stroke. 

The Friday evening which preceded the Simday ap- 
pointed for the appearance of Folchetto and his two chief 
supporters to do public penance, Stull was peaceftdly 
reposing on his couch, forgetful for a time of his anxiety 
respecting his patrons, and his deeper grief for the uncer- 
tainty which still hung over the fate of the helpless Alice. 
It might be two hours after midnight when he was awak- 
ened by the sound of slow steps in the chamber next to 
his own ; then he distinctly heard a bolt cautiously with- 
drawn, and, just as he was about to ask who was there> 
a door opened, and a mysterious being entered tl^e room. 

s2 
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The apparition was enveloped in a corpse-like shroud. 
A red hood concealed its head and features; one of its 
hands grasped the folds of this garment, the other keld a 
small lantern which scarcely dispersed the darkness before 
its steps. The consternation of poor Stull was inde- 
scribable ; cold drops stood on his brow ; his limbs stiffened ; 
and the words he would have spoken died away on his 
lips. He could scarcely sit up in his bed and murmur a 
form of adjuration. 

Slowly the phantom approached him, and dropping the 
shroud from its left hand, interposed it between the light 
and its own form, so that the faint ray falling on the 
countenance of the theologian might shew if he were 
awake. Had his faculties not been suspended by fear, 
Stull must have recognized that face. 

"Signer Stull, do you not remember me?'* said the 
apparition, in a low voice. 

Stull answered not ; he could not even adjure, and his 
efforts ended in a faint murmur, like the night wind among 
the branches. 

The woman (for such it was) threw back her red hood, 
and her long grey locks fell over her face. She held the 
lantern close to it, moving it up and down so as to give a 
full view to the terrified man. Stull could not, at that 
moment, have recognized his own father. He was fasci* 
nated by two small black eyes, like those of a serpent, 
shining over him. He felt himself on the verge of a 
swoon. 

"Well, Signer Stull, you recollect me now f 
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A shake of the head, so faint that it would not have 
moved a grain of powder, had he worn such, apprised the 
mysterious woman that the poor tutor was in no state to 
receive communications from her, until she should discard 
her shroud-hke attire ; she, consequently, let it fall down 
to her feet, muttering, " Dastards, all of them ! rich, poor, 
the rascally, the learned, the illiterate. Pooh I cowardly 
generation ! And now you will know me, you chicken- 
hearted wretch I Must I tell my name P — evil upon him — 
he has fainted ! Stull, I say ! What hare hearts have 
these men ! Oh ! my evil fate ! I, who would rejoice to 
see all mankind in extremis, must help this dusty old 
volume of quotations to keep life within him until I have 
finished my work of salvation ! Salvation ! What a 

word to come from a Enough of that, or this wretch 

will draw his last breath/' 

Poor Stull had indeed fallen on his mattress : his deadly 
paleness, and heavily-drawn breath, and faint pulses, 
proved her apprehensions not groundless. 

The woman felt his wrist and heart. " It matters not," 
she muttered, " I could recall the soul even had it quitted 
the body. Let him live — just until he has served this 
turn — and then die with all those, the nerves of whose 
hearts are no stronger tiian the threads on my distaff." 

She laid the lantern on the ground, and drew from a 
leathern bag a small crystal box, which she opened and 
held to his nostrils ; with the oilier hand she held a needle 
with an ivory handle, with which she began pricking her 
unlucky patient with much agility. 
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Stull must indeed have been a corpse had lie not rallied 
under these powerful operations. He opened his eyes, 
sneezed, and put his hand to those parts of his person 
which, under the action of his tormentor, were assuming a 
fine red hue. He arose from his bed with a celerity which 
must have gratified the self-love of his attendant as to 
the suitableness of her remedies. He would have put 
away the active hand which held the goad, but she con- 
tinued the application, doubtless in compliance with an 
Bncient medical maxim, ".st applicata Juvant, repettta 
BanantJ* 

"Pattumeia, are you crazy," he said, " to divert your- 
self thus with my poor skin P" 

"Praise the stars, you remember me at last!'* ex- 
elaimed she, resting from her labour. " It was needM 
to stimulate you after the fashion of my country, to catch 
hold of the soul that was just taking fiight through your 
jaws. What are ye afraid of?'* 

" Speak gently, good mother.^ 

" Good mother ! But I have not a moment to lose, 
and I have been hindered by this fool. Listen to what I 
am about to tell thee ; listen as if it were to form the 
ground of one of those law scrolls you so delight in. You 
will well believe that it was not love of your old face that 
brought me hither this night. You are in my hands 
but as the tool in those of the master. Yes, Signer, in 
spite of the learning you are so vain of, you are of no 
more consequence than is the axe which cuts down the 
tree, or than the trowel which mixes the lime. This does 
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not flatter your pride. Eh? What matter? They 
come into my head, that is enough." 

" I pray you, my worthy " 

" Silence ! or with this needle I will push every word 
down your throat. Did I recall you to life to prate at 
me ? Attend in silence. Wish you not to empty some 
more flasks in company of the brothers of Precipiano ? — 
(time may come when they may all wish that they had 
rather gulped down hot oil.) Hearken, as soon as day- 
light comes into that grate get you out of your kennel. I 
suppose that you have not much inclination for sleep left 
you. I have scattered fleabane on your mattress, and 
sleep, like our false friends, flies from us in our time of 
trouble to return no more. Rise up then, and go instantly 
to Folchetto. Tell him that I command him this day to 
leav6 the castle, and go to his uncle's monastery. This 
day; understandest thou ? Before sunset, to be within the 
Monastery of Precipiano. If you and his father have a 
fency for being murdered, stay hither. What care I for 
you ? "Kj vow binds me but to one. Yet go, all of you, 
to the monastery. Some days past in that sanctuary need 
be no penance. Is it not so ? Those monks know how to 
live ! Those hoods live up to their pritileges* And I, 
too, have a hood (and she pulled it over her head), but 
my poor brow, whenever I lay it down to rest, is crowned 
with pricks and thorns'' — she added this in a tone of 
melancholy which affected Stull. " This is the shroud,'' 
she continued, folding it around her, " in which I shall be 
buried, but not until Folchetto has attained such prosperity 
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as these times may permit. Signor Stull ! I warn you 
not to forget a word, a syllable that I have said, or you 
will rue it in eternal tears. On your head will fall the 
terrible consequences of neglect. Poor Stull ! I am a 
villain, am I not ? Yes, tell Folchetto that at Precipiano 
he will hear certain tidings of Alice. I know it — don't 
ask me why ? Silence, I command you." 

Thus saying, she took up her lantern and moved away. 
But her last words, which had almost a tone of tender- 
ness, revived the courage of Stxill, and in spite of her 
prohibition, he exclaimed : 

" Blessings be on your head, if this be true ! But, par- 
don me, if your intentions are so good, why not communi- 
cate yourself with Folchetto ? Why endanger the life of 
a poor priest of " 

" Fool ! idiot— nonentity ! " cried the woman, turning 
round and casting a tigerish look upon him, "think you 
that I would have come to your kennel if I could have 
reached Folchetto ?" 

"Then you came not down the chinmey,*' returned 
Stull, more reassured by that truth elicited than alarmed 
by the immeasured expressions of Pattumeia. " But," he 
added, "you could speak to him now — to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! Yes, the favourite season of the sloth- 
ful. Know, to-morrow, I shall be far away — away where 
treachery sharpens his dagger — ^where none but myself can 
enter, unless they have sworn the death of Malespina. 

" Merciful powers ! How have you come in P" 

" I told ye before — ^needs not to let the drawbridge fall 
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for me. Perchance I pierce the clouds like an arrow — 
flit through the grate of the window. Fancy the most 
absurd conclusion possible, but avoid all natural reasoning. 
Learned men like you should take the most crooked 
paths. Ha ! ha ! you have found a riddle to solve : make 
the best of it. Set out on the sea of imagination, and 
you can sail a long way before you reach a shore. One 
rhyme after another, like the old chant that nobody can 
make out : 

* A luckless wight 
Lay down at night; 
An elfish sprite 
» He saw alight 

Thro* the sky-light. 
To his affright.' 

Ah, ha ! Signer Stull, that spirit am I. No, I am not ; 
I am flesh and bones — flesh worn with grief, bones crum- 
bled beneath the wheel of adversity. Flesh and bones : 
both had long been covered by the earth, but that the 
desire of fulfilling my vow kept them up ; a vow I have 
made — I, used to curses only— have made in behalf of 
a man " 

She spoke, opened once more the door, and vanished. 

With what feelings the remainder of the night was 
passed by Stull we must leave to the reader's imagination. 

Scarcely had the rays of Aurora forced their way 
through the lattice of his room ere Stull sprung from 
his restless couch, with an energy which would have done 
credit to a royal messenger. His movements were stiff, 
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as those of a traveller who had laid himself down upon 
the damp grass, and his head giddy, as that of a sober 
man who had been induced to lighten his troubles by an 
evening potation. As he dressed himself, he repeated the 
question twenty times, Were the adventures of the last 
night more than a dream ? He might have doubted still 
longer as to this point, had he not seen on his skin indis- 
putable marks of Pattumeia's tender attentions. The 
inflammation and erysipelas hue of the punctures were 
too evident, and the stimulus which had passed through 
his nostrils into his brain too pungent to permit of doubt 
as to the reality of the scene ; and Stull, accustomed to 
consider the force of evidence, and to act upon it, could 
not but at once set himself to do the bidding of the 
Accabadura. 

With this intent he repaired to the chamber of Fd- 
chetto, but foimd him not there. The brave youth was 
already on the castle wall, considering how best, with his 
slender means of defence, he might meet the approaching 
foe. Malespina received the intelligence of his worthy 
tutor with a degree of incredidity which thoroughly dis- 
concerted him ; but when he showed him the punctures 
on his person, and his nose, which had changed its usual 
bronze hue for a deep red, in consequence of rough treat- 
ment, such proofe were not to be doubted by the most 
sceptical mind. Many interrogatories followed : it was 
more easy to make than to reply to them. Bosone asse- 
verated that the drawbridge under his care had never 
been let fall ; the sentinel declared his sleepless* vigilance. 
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and neither female or spirit had he beheld. Folchetto, 
on recalling some of the communications made to him by 
Pattumeia at Varinella, the truth of which he had proved, 
concluded that she must have some mode of secret en- 
trance into the castle, and he resolved to institute a most 
rigorous search in order to its discovery, as it might 
greatly conduce either to his advantage or injury. True, 
this strange female appeared to be benevolently disposed 
towards him, but what reliance could be placed on the 
caprices of a being who appeared to delight in evil ? What 
could be her ties to Folchetto ? Stull had repeated her 
expression of a vow ; and his generous disposition could 
not but feel grateful to one who, depraved as she was in 
every other feeling, was devoted to his interests. While 
in this uncertainty, his faithful Valentino arrived, bringing 
with him a brief letter from Opizzone, written in cha- 
jacters which did no credit to his writing master, but 
containing advice which harmonized with that which had 
been so mysteriously sent to him. It was earnestly to 
entreat him to retreat that very day, with his father and 
Stull, to Precipiano, if he desired to benefit his country 
and avoid the shedding of blood. He prayed him to 
excuse at present a detail of reasons for this step, 
which he was assured afterwards his kinsman must fully 
approve. 

Folchetto had scarcely admired how strangely this 
letter agreed with the commands of Pattumeia, when an- 
other messenger appeared with a third intimation of the 
like tenor, but somewhat more circumstantial, which fully 
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decided his movements. It was from his Abbot uncle, 
and ran as follows : — 

" My Beloved Nephew — I, the Abbot of the monastery of Pre- 
cipiano, greet you with my blessing. From thy earliest infancy 
thou ever showedst thyself worthy of the name thou bearest ; and, 
when thou wast no higher than my knee, I remember how thou 
taughtest the woodman of Barilete to look to his ways when thy 
fiavourite dog drooped his tail. I have heard, with infinite satis- 
fiaction, how thou hast chastised the villain Uberti, who has 
endeavoiu*ed to dishonour thy house. Thus should a Malespina 
act, as a good thrashing clears off old scores. 

" Our Procurator has read to me the sentence which that puppy 
of a Magnate has published against thee. Dear nephew, give him 
not opportunity, but take refuge in the sanctiftiry, and let him 
sing. I should like to see his agents at Precipiano ; in confidence, 
I say that this would give me a pretext for executing an idea which 
has long been stewing under my hood. Besides these personal 
motives of mine, to which you will give heed if your uncle is dear 
to you, I have two others, which more especially conceni yourself. 
Your own safety is threatened by a traitor. You can defend in 
front, not your back ; therefore, leave to your cousin Opizzone the 
charge of blowing up this plot in such fashion as he shall esteem 
best for your interests and for those of your country. The other 
regards my niece Alice. The poor dove has sought asylum at the 
foot of the Altar : I have been assured of this by a noble Abbess^ 
who has buried her scroll, with monastic refinement, beneath a 
mountain of exquisite sweetmeats. Come, then, without fail, 
before eventide, for I wish to impart to thee both her dainties and 
her letter. If thou delayest even but a day, I doubt if all my 
authority will prove sufficient to preseiTe one stone of the mauso- 
leum in which the precious scroll is interred. 

" Thy loving Uncle — the Abbot of the 

** Monastery of Precipiano, 

"Giordano Malespina. 
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"P.S. — Of course, tby father and Stull will accompany thee. 
My Procurator declares that he has especial love for my brother, 
«jid the worthy Fleming is the delight of the Father Prior. The 
former has ordered the preparation of a bed, whereon an ox might 
repose without fear of its supports giving way, and is freeing from 
their cobwebs certain flasks of red pottery, containing, as he avers, 
ihe universal balsam ; while the latter is studying the Pandects of 
Justinian, that he may be suitably prepared to converse with your 
learned tutor." 

It would have been stubbornness to reject these re- 
peated warnings, and Tebaldo and Stull, to whom Fol- 
chetto confided the abbatial epistle, were unanimous in 
opinion that it must be implicitly obeyed. The disap- 
pearance of Alice had deeply wounded the heart of the 
Baron. For a time, his desire for revenge had superseded 
every other feeling, but this had been gratified, and nature 
resumed her sway. To hear that his dear child was alive 
•and in safety was oil and balm to his wounds. To Stull, 
also, it was no slight relief. The calamity, to which he 
believed himself an accessory, lay heavily on the con- 
science of the honest Fleming. Nothing could have been 
more delightful to him than to know that the betrayed 
maiden had sought to amend her fault by throwing her- 
self into the arms of One, who alone can obliterate earthly 
sins, nor that only, but who can raise to the company of 
angels those earnest spirits who can renounce them. 

The defence of the castle was intrusted to Corolli and 
Pascemasneti; and, before nightfall, the Monastery of 
Precipiano had again welcomed the Signers of Montebore 
and the worthy priest. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 



THE NIGHT ADVENTURE. 



'^ There is one postern, dark and low, 
That issues at a secret spot, 
By most neglected, or forgot.*' — Bokebt. 



CHE night following was but half spent, when eight or 
nine persons, armed with long rapiers and daggers, 
and wrapped in dark cloaks, crept sHenily along the edge 
of the wood which flanked the east side of the castle of 
Montebore. The night was dark, for thick clouds veiled 
the slender rays of a young moon. A sea breeze rustled 
the dry leaves of the olive and chestnut trees, and con- 
cealed the sound of steps, which, however cautious the 
company, could not be prevented. 

This night expedition was conducted by a woman, 
whose swift movements showed how well acquainted she 
was with the ground, and how indifferent to her was the 
darkness. Reaching the ridge of the hill which was im- 
mediately opposite to the north gate of the castle, she 
suddenly stopped, and, addressing the two who appeared 
to command the others, said. 



% 
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" It is by the grand archway gate ye would enter, 
I trow ?" 

" Oh ! " exclaimed one, " Is she mad ? By our Lady 
of Canale ! Pattumeia, I say, must I strike your shoul- 
ders to keep your head right ?" 

"Strike your own cheeks,** retorted the Accabadura, 
in a tone of displeasure which she took no pains to con- 
ceal. "Touch me but with a finger, and I will throw 
you over the hill, and raise a cry that shall awake the 
very dead. Strike my shoulders ! I knew that you had 
drained a full cup, but it is not with me that ye must 
play the wassailer." 

" That witch will betray us," added the other, in a low 
voice. " But we must deal gently with her, if we would 
not lose the object of our march. Pattumeia," he 
added to her, " be kind to us ; don't forsake us at the 
pinch. It would advantage you nothing to take us in 
now. We are armed, and if your voice did but wake a 
sparrow, we might dispose of you quickly. Forward, 
then, and earn that half-dozen of gold pieces." 

" Your gold pieces ! I would fling them in your face ! 
I be led by your dirty gold ! If I did not hope to see 
blood flow, to lead you to the shambles ; if to thrust you 
one against the other was the only joy of this withered 
heart, you should see what I care for your daggers and 
your gold. But come on." 

" Through the ruined gate, you know." 

"Yes, I understand," returned the woman, with a 
bitter sneer. " GugHelmo Uberti and his followers may 
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go out, feet foremost, of Montebore, but surely they will 
enter it only by the ruined postern gate." 

So saying, she chose the path leading towards the wall, 
made a long circuit to avoid a treeless space on which 
the moon, bursting forth from the surrounding clouds, 
shone too brightly, moving forward so swiftly that Gug- 
lielmo and his followers could scarcely keep up with her. 

The outer parapet of the fosse was soon reached. 
Before them was a pallisade, more wastedby neglect than 
by time, which stood before the postern gate. It was 
overshadowed by four aged oaks, which, in past days, 
when the castle was in a defensible state, had served to 
conceal the* passing in or out from this outlet. A rope 
ladder carried by one of the company was now firmly 
fixed to two rings on the parapet, which were concealed 
by ivy branches and moss. By this ladder Pattumeia 
first, and the rest of the party in succession, descended 
into the fosse silently, and, favoured by darkness and the 
bushes, reached the before-named entrance. 

Silence, unbroken save by the whistling of the wind, 
reigned within and without the castle — silence which 
encouraged the night adventurers, and Pattumeia enjoyed 
it, as presaging the coming storm. Taking from her 
girdle, to which it was suspended, a huge key, she un- 
locked with some difficulty an iron gate, and advancing 
first through a dark and narrow gallery, scarcely admit- 
ting her person, she crept on all- fours to a small square 
opening in the wall behind a rampart. Here she halted, 
and taking out a tinder-box lighted a lantern, whose faint 
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light just guided them through the dark passage. This 
not a little cheered the spirits of the band, and they 
advanced hopefully, for the bravest warriors are not fond 
of darkness in a narrow gallery. A winding stair now 
stood before them. The passage had widened as they 
advanced, and Guglielmo and his Mends were no longer 
moving in single file, not a little to their satisfaction. 
The guide stopped suddenly, and, turning to Guglielmo, 
said, in a low voice, 

. " Come to the head of your company ; you know the 
way on as well as myself." 

"No, no!" replied Guglielmo, in a whisper, "I do 
not remember these abominable windings : I only looked 
onward, and should be a wretched guide. Go on, cau- 
tiously. Where are we now ?" 

"You ought to know that stair; you have ascended 
it twice before. Signer Calpuccio, I am certain that 
you can " 

" Onward ! onward ! if I am to lead our party. Lose 
no time— ^«nd silence, for your lives." 

"No danger here," replied the Accabadura, moving 
onwards. " Know ye not that this part of the castle is 
given up to the spirits of the dead ? We may talk out 
boldly — ^we may dance, or clash our arms — ^no one will 
dare to enquire of' sounds here. Now we are out on the 
gallery above. Here we may, if you desire it, pass to the 
chamber where the Lady Rodegtinda departed this life. 
It is open ; perhaps her spirit revisits it. Have your 
poniards ready, we shall surely meet — don't be disturbed 

T 
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— some bats, and perhaps an owl. That way leads — 
sorely you remember, Signor Quglielmo — to the apart- 
ments of your — shall I say bride ? Poor Alice ! But 
her brother's poniard would pierce your heart, if you 
dared to say that your lips had touched her hand. Ah, 
1^! your blood boils finely, does it not? I see — but 
sofQy ! no one shall reproach me, or I " 

"Silence!'' exclaimed Calpuccio, alarmed at the in- 
creasing wildness of her speech ; " we shall be heard ! *' 

" No fear of that. Satan will have his own to-night, 
or to-morrow, it matters not. This door goes right into 
the armoury, and if you need a better coat, there you will 
find one that no needle can pierce. Follow me there. 
Softly!" lowering her voice, "this is Stull's chamber; 
will you begin with him ?" 

"No, no V replied Guglielmo; "I -care not for the 
old raven : we will wake him in time to say mass for the 
souls of his masters.'' So saying, they, silently and in 
single file, followed Pattumeia, who carried the light. 

The architecture of this castle scarcely contained a 
straight line. The galleries were all curved, and met 
each other reversely, so that the concave of one gallery 
corresponded to the convex of another. One might liken 
the formation to the windings of a serpent. This deserted 
wing had contained the garrison in the old days of the 
ancestors of the Lady Beatrice ; now it was a magazine 
of rusty armour, confusedly heaped together — engines of 
defence, catapults, beams, rapiers, chains — all the rubbish 
of 9XL ancient deserted castle. But beyond this wing» 
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whose length was magnified by these mysterious curves^ 
was seen the southern front, the only inhabited part, 
through the loop-holes of which a faint light appeared. 
A huge iron gate, which was partly open, communicated 
between the deserted and inhabited sides of the castle. 
As they approached this jfrom the gallery, Pattumeia 
halted, and, giving her light to Guglielmo, whispered to 
him, " My task is done. This is the chamber of Tebaldo 
— that of Folchetto. Do your best. Cut them to pieces ; 
assuage your thirst for blood ; wash out the stain on your 
cheek in Folchetto's- blood. Satan will rejoice in your 
deed, and I shall dance over the bodies of the slain ! " 

Saying this, she withdrew through a private passage^ 
murmuring to herself somewhat that conveyed no certain 
meaning to those she had left. 

Her mode of retreat was not much to Guglielmo's 
mind, but this was no time to oppose her. Furious in 
remembrance of the insult which Pattumeia had artfully 
brought jfreshly before him, he went forward, with three 
of the boldest of his men, to the apartment of Folchetto, 
while Calpuccio and the rest guarded that of Tebaldo. 
The poniards of the assassins and their coat armour 
gleamed faintly in the light. Their faces, some fierce 
with revenge, others expressing the cold cruelty of 
hired murderers, would have been worthy the pencil of 
Bembrandt. 

It seemed their intention to stand, with their weapons 
ready, at the doors of the apartments in which they be- 
lieved their intended victims slept ; to draw them into 

t2 
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the gallery by cries to arms, and to fall upon them \m» 
awares as they issued forth. But one circumstance, which 
they had not at first observed, occasioned a change in 
their barbarous plan. The doors of the sleeping chambers 
were partly open — ^the access was free. It might be 
safer to rush in, surprise the Malespini in their sleep, 
slay them without the resistance which, however unequal 
the numbers, might cost much, considering the unusual 
strength and high courage of the young chief. 

An instant decided the ruffians. The doors were thrown 
open, and, with a swiftness which must have prevented 
any resistance — some animated by deep revenge, others by 
hope of large reward — ^threw themselves upon the beds, 
and the coverings imder which the two Signers were wont 
to repose were pierced by innumerable thrusts. 

We may imagine their dismay aiid disappointment 
when they discovered the beds were untenanted. Qug- 
lielmo bit his hands with impotent rage, cursing himself 
and all belonging to him. The wretched youth was 
transported by his passions, till Calpuccio, who was 
quaking for fear, reminded him that his raging exclama- 
tions might arouse the castle. He suggested that their 
revenge might be more successfully carried out some future 
day, but that no time must now be lost in retracing their 
steps, lest their retreat should be cut off. Excellent 
advice, only, as too often happens, it came too late. 

Execrating andrecriminating, Guglielmo and his ruffians 
returned by the galleries they had before so stealthily 
passed. Calpuccio, ever first in retreat, led the way. At 
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the end of the gallery he suddenly halted. Dismay, in 
darkest coloui's, overspread his countenance ; his hair 
stood up with fear; his blood froze in his veins — the 
iron gate was locked ! 

What comparison is meet for the situation of these 
wretched men f A boy might suggest rats in a trap, but 
that is a low simile : a hunter would say, wolves snared 
in a pit, with less impropriety : still more appropriately 
we might liken them to bears, tigers, panthers, drawn by 
the smell of flesh into a place of destruction, but that 
would be too ordinary and commonplace. 

Calpuccio said not a word ; the fact spoke for itself too 
plainly. With trembling hand he grasped a bar of the 
grated door : it was firm as a rock. He hung his base 
head, and retreated to the side, that others might, as 
himself, drink the cup of despair. 

The ruffians, some of them, united stoicism to brute 
courage ; and these, after having vainly tried their strength 
against the iron grating, perceived that the effort was vain, 
and, wrapping their short cloaks about them, laid down 
on the brick floor to sleep. Not so could Guglielmo 
subdue his vehement passion, thus proving himself inferior 
even to his own hirelings in endurance of evil. 

When the first transports had subsided, one of the more 
composed of the company asked, without rising from the 
ground, whether there might not be another exit from the 
ruin. 

This had not occurred to the others. Guglielmo was, 
for the moment, calmed. Calpuccio was cheered. They 
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sought both to the right and left, they examined the win- 
dows by the fading h'ght of their lantern, but alas ! in 
vain. They were inclosed in a tower so constructed as to 
meet the means of assault then used. The windows were 
small, and more formed for loopholes than for the recep- 
tion of light ; they were placed high and barred with iron, 
wherein, if the architect had not studied grace, there was 
no deficiency of strength. The other extremity of the 
gallery was fenced with the same impregnable grating — 
hope was excluded. 

The liberty thus lost appeared more precious in the 
eyes of the prisoners, even as our health appears of 
inestimable value when we are driven to have recourse to 
the physician. Many were the lamentations and impre- 
cations which ensued ; but after awhile, like all violent 
emotions, they subsided. A bow, overstrained, must snap 
if it be not slackened. Guglielmo's rage was of that 
violence that it must kiU, if it abated not; the latter 
alternative was preferable ; and, as a brook that shrinks 
into its natural insignificance when no longer swelled by 
the mountain snows, he subsided into depression, the last 
resort of the base. 

The hours past by these unhappy men, in this prison, 
were surely not the most joyous of their lives ; to fill 
up their cup of misery, their little lamp failed, and the 
hours of darkness passed slowly on. Their situation 
was miserable, and there seemed no hope of amend- 
ing it by any sacrifice. The thirst for revenge which 
had drawn them onward, until they were inclosed 
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in their own nets, was subdued by darkness, and 
Guglielmo and Calpuceio began to examine the impend- 
ing danger — ^the means to escape from — or at least to 
soften it. What could be done ? They believed them- 
selves alone ; there was no want of time for consultation ; 
and in low voices they began to speak in the hope that, 
as it sometimes happens, opposing opinions might elicit a 
spark of light. 

"A curse on my carelessness," began Guglielmo, 
pressing his cloak around him and crouching on the brick 
floor, (since it might no better be) ; " ought I to have 
been taken in a trap, baited with a nut, like a rat ? A 
curse on my own folly, and on your advice. Calpuceio ! 
where art thou?" 

" Steady there, Signer," replied one of the stoics of the 
company, who had pre-occupied the small space on which 
Guglielmo wished to stretch his weary limbs. " Don't you 
feel me, if you can't see ?" 

"Away with you, fellow! How can I see in this 
purgatory ? Calpuceio ! where art thou ?" 

'* I would I were a hundred miles away," replied the 
one he addressed, with a sigh so violent it might have 
impelled a windmill — "would I were a hundred miles 
away, and I would pay a vow to St. Joseph, the helper of 
the dying." 

" May'st thou be hanged from the highest battlement 
of this castle, or may the pit open for thee and thine, 
coward that thou art, the beginner of all our miseries." 

" Well, well ;" replied Calpuceio, trying to suppress his 
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6obs of despair ; " blame me, because I stroTe to obtain 
for thee a vengeance thou could'st not get for thyself! 
What cared I for the Signors of Malespina ? Have I 
been wronged by them ? Have they struck ** 

"Silence, wretch!" interrupted Gruglielmo, biii^ly, 
*' or my poniard and thy ribs shall meet together.'^ 

" Yes, do as you will. It is just the same. If your 
poniard and my ribs meet not, the match of an arquebus 
will be the same thing. Poor Calpuccio I Oh ! my dear 
old mother ! How wisely she used to say : * My boy, 
avoid those scape gallows ; thou wilt have to pay the piper. 
Hemember the iron pot that travelled with the pot of 
earth.' Dear mother ! you were right." 

'* Rascal ! dare you repeat this trash to me ? It ^ 
becomes thee well to reproach me with my confidence in 
a base potsherd such as thou art. It is lost labour. No 
making a silk purse from a soVs ear. Away with Signer 
Calpuccio ! Go back to the ditch from which I took thee. 
Put thy foot on thy father's, wheel, and make earthen 
pots." 

" Would to St. Martin that I were so employed ! would 
that I were now in my mother's humble cabin ! Glad 
would I be to take up the humble trade which I forsook 
to follow the vagaries of the great." 

" Pooh !" exclaimed the man, who had acted as partition 
between the two. " Shame on you, Signors ! to squabble 
about such a trifle as this. What might we say, whom 
you deluded into this discreditable business imder false 
pretences ? You may want each other's help in another 
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minute^ even as tlie blade and the handle. If you are in 
earnest, this is little ; if in jest, it is far too much. Either 
fall upon each other and see whose poniard is sharpest, or 
speak like men." 

" The noble Guglielmo Uberti needs not the services of 
the potter," replied Calpuccio, in a tone of mortification. 
"*Tis ever thus. Make much of the dog in hunting 
season ; kidc him back to the kennel when it is over." 

" Better say the pot is good that holds the broth, and 
when it is cracked cast it away, lest we lose the contents 
along with it. So you would have used a comparison 
suitable to a pot-maker, and more to the point to boot." 

" If that is your sort," said the intermediate man, " I 
shall not come between you, so fight it out, for if we must 
be recreated with your wrangling, it would bfe as well to 
vary the sport by some cuffs. In my life, heard I never 
so many words before some dozens of blows had been 
exchanged." 

So saying, he rose up, and felt his way to a vacant space 
a few steps off, leaving the belligerents to settle their 
quarrel in the way best suited to their martial incli- 
nations. 

But just as we have seen two dogs growl and snarl, 
as long as their masters held them back, begin to sniff 
each other amicably as soon as they were released, thus 
Guglielmo and Calpuccio, finding themselves at Hberty 
to carry on their debates after the manner of the paladins 
of Ariosto, changed their tone, and directed their philip- 
pics against another foe. 
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''Instead of blaming me for the ill fate of this 
expedition," said Calpucdo, " why not lay it on that 
witch in whom we so rashly confided. She is the cause 
of all, and if I ever catch her I will tear her to pieces 
like " 

"Beggar's scraps," added the individual who had sug- 
gested more substantial warfare. "Eight there. But 
whither is she gone ? Is she hiding like a toad in a hole ? 
Pattumeia ! witch ! — where art thou ?" 

" She has been wise enough to get the other side of the 
iron door," replied Calpuccio ; " ill befall the smith that 
made it. If I were as sure to get oflf with the loss of my 
thumbs as I am that she has betrayed us ! " 

"What say you?" exclaimed Guglielmo, in a voice 
of alarm. " Think you they will dare to lay hands 
onus?" 

" Do you suppose they have us in this trap to make a 
feast for us ? " 

" Verily not ; but I thought that those beggarly barons 
would be glad to put us to ransom." 

" Ransom ! I fear that the irons to blind us are already 
in the fire." 

Silence followed this remark for some moments, which 
made Calpuccio sigh in concluding it, so audibly, so 
deeply, that it seemed to come from the very extremity of 
his toes. It had lasted longer had it not been broken by 
the individual before alluded to, who exclaimed, " 

" Blind us ! I have a friend in my belt who shines 
even in this dark hole, and whoever dares to come to me 
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with such intent might better have been bom without legs. 
A blade like myself should never haye mixed with 
such lily livers as you Signers. Here are eight of us, 
better armed than Saracens, I trow, and you fear to be 
blinded?" 

" We read that such a trick was put upon Samson. 
It may be, when he was no more spirited than a hare. 
But all the Philistines in Gaza shall not touch a hair of 
my head till I have twisted the neck of the foremost, for 
in your bad doings I had no share. When I saw that 
you were bent on assassination, my poniard stuck in its 
sheath ; but that matters not ; come what may, I do not 
forestall to-morrow's trouble.*' 

So saying, he again couched on the floor, awaiting with 
seeming indifference the course of events. Guglielmo, 
Calpuccio, and the rest followed his example, though none 
of them possessed that stubborn resolution which supports 
the heaviest trials, and sometimes even derives advantages 
from them. 

Perfect stillness reigned around, only interrupted by an 
occasional half-suppressed sigh. The fixture was dark to 
them all.- Guglielmo had mocked the fears of Calpuccio, 
but was overwhelmed himself with anxiety. He was in 
the power of his deadliest enemy, who had not only a past 
inexpiable offence to avenge, but might justly repay him 
for his present murderous attempt. His natural baseness, 
fear of approaching death — ^perhaps, as was not uncommon 
in those days, preceded by torments — ^so agitated him, that 
his eyes were filled with tears, which he could scarce 
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restrain from &lllng. The same terror and remorse whicL 
had overpowered him when about to meet Folchetto in 
the lists were present. The faint light of day crept through 
the loopholes, and showed his countenance pallid with the 
most abject despair. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



TWO MESSENGERS TO THE CONVENT. 



»» 



" How now, father Abbot ? I hearo it of thee, 
Thou keepest a fiarre better house than mee ; 
And, for thy housekeeping and high renowne, 
I fear thou work'st treason against my crowne.' 

Old Ballad. 



^HE Sunday eagerly anticipated by both parties was 
^^ past, and neither Folchetto nor his chief friends 
had appeared as penitents in the High Ghurch. The. 
people had shown a marvellous self-restraint : they had 
not applauded with shouts this open disobedience, which 
not a little encouraged the Magnate to persist in his 
design. 

He had been acquainted with the retreat of the Males- 
pini to Precipiano, and thither he lost no time in sending 
a messenger, bearing a letter which required the Abbot 
forthwith to transfer the criminals to the episcopal dun- 
geons. But as there was no appearance of means being 
taken to enforce the Abbot's obedience to this unpalatable 
commandi we must conjecture that he hoped thus to drive 
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Folchetto into exile^ which he might render perpetual, 
and, by this means, deprive the people of the main prop 
of their liberties. 

Before narrating how the orders of the Magnate were 
presented and received, we must transport our readers to 
the monastery itself, where we had left the Malespini and 
Stull, thither brought by the invitation of the Abbot, the 
advice of Opizzone, and by the secret warnings of Pattu- 
meia. It is needful, too, that we should form a more 
intimate acquaintance with Giordano Malespina than, in 
consideration of the unusual fatigues he had undergone, 
we conceived it advisable ta do on a former occasion. 

Giordano Malespina had received from nature the same 
dispositions that were the inheritance of all his family. 
His calling, and that kind of abnegation which those who 
adopt the monastic life can scarcely avoid, had not altered 
this natural character. When Giordano assumed the 
dress of the Monks of Olivet, he could not lay down his 
feudal habits, which, as eldest bom, it had been his part 
to maintain and exercise, with an authority almost abso- 
lute. There was, with all this, a liberality about the 
Abbot that made his sway very popular. He was not 
one of those who, attaining power, after they have long 
been the leaders of opposition, distinguish their reign by 
rigidly enforcing laws which once they themselves set at 
nought. The mitre of the Abbot had been long an object 
to Giordano before it was placed on his' head ; nor was it 
supposed by himself or others that its attainment would 
affect his worldly policy. Soon as his hand grasped the 
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pastoral stajff, Giordano wielded it as a sceptre, and pro- 
posed to exercise his powers in a manner widely different 
from that of his predecessors. He discarded at once all 
those trivial cares to which they had devoted themselves ; 
but as it was needful that those should devolve on some 
other head, or, speaking more properly, on a pair of 
shoulders fitted to support their weight, he sought out 
such among the parties who surrounded him. His thoughts 
would naturally turn to tke &ther Prior, as it was his 
office to relieve the Abbot of whatever duties were dis- 
agreeable to him ; but, alas I the Prior, who had occupied 
that high office for many years, had framed to himself an 
idol very different from that which attracted the devotion 
of the lord Abbot— the Prior's idol was Ease. He loved 
the privileges of his office, but eschewed its labours. 
This character would secure to the lord Abbot a coun- 
sellor who would supply every liberal indulgence, and 
might even suggest amendments in the welfare of the 
house ; but he might not devolve on him that part of the 
interests which, like the brazen wheel of the dock, guide 
the golden hands that mark the hours. For this power 
he must seek elsewhere, nor was his search a long one. 

Father Eusebio, the Sacristan of the convent, appeared 
bom for this especial o&ce. Acute, ready, dexterous, and 
persevering, he nnght have filled the post of prime 
minister, and the king would have received no detriment. 
Born in a class which excluded him from those higher 
places, which, in those days, were open only to the nobles, 
he had proposed to himself to gain power, and leave the 
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empty title to the privileged few. "Well versed was he 
(more than all the rest of the community put together) 
in the rights of their abbacy. Kot a parchment in their 
archives, however worm-eaten, but he had perused it; 
not a legal decision that he could not quote ; not a right 
of common ; not a field — a thicket — on the estate, with 
which he was not familiar. Lands leased out on lives, on 
certain annual services, were a continual source of con- 
tention ; for many of the tenants desired to free them- 
selves from the tribute, which sometimes was little more 
than the leaf of a book or the wing of a bird ; but who 
could evade the unsleeping vigilance of Father Eusebio ? 
No one, had they borrowed the fabled flute of Mercury 
which lulled the guardian Argo. Nor did the Sacristan's 
valuable qualities end here. The Abbot of Precipiano 
enjoyed certain prerogatives which rendered him qtuui 
independent of the episcopal power ; but that quasi never 
having been accurately defined, had been often endea- 
voured to be limited to an absolute cypher by the bishops ; 
and surely they had succeeded had not Father Eusefaio 
been at hand to repel the smallest aggression or limitation 
to the Abbot's supremacy. Above all, he was most fertile 
in expedients in every dif&culty. In fact, the Father 
might be said to possess a whole pharmacopeia for eveiy 
malady : no fresh case but met its appropriate remedy. 
Yet still we have another most valuable talent to record 
of the Saeristan. While he was the moving power of all 
the affairs of the community, he had the art to attribute 
all their happiest results to the lord Abbot and the Prior ; 
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and the latter was especially grateful for the credit thus 
given to him, seeing that it was most entirely unmerited^ 

But, with all these brilliant qualities, Father Eusebio 
was but mortal We might consider that a defect, which 
in those days was difierently estimated, even as the P^- 
sian proverb— "A fault that is acceptable to the Shah is 
a virtue.'' The failing of the Sacristan was not a little 
agreeable to the Lord Abbot, jealous as he was of the 
slightest diminution of his absolute independence. This 
was a secret grudge which he had long cherished against 
the Bishop of Tortona, the causes of which, however little 
they accorded with his religion, we will narrate. 

In^ the days of which we write the CSiurch had her 
advocates, or defenders, whose office it was to protect 
ecdesiastical prerogatives, or rights, from lay incroach- 
meni These places were desired by the most learned 
and noble of the land. Father Eusebio considered him- 
self (and cightly) well qualified for this position, and 
had repeatedly applied, through various channels, to the 
Bishop to bestow on him the patronship of Tortona, but 
ia vain: another ecclesiastic, who, possessing not ihe 
abilities of the Sacristan, excelled him in nobility of de^ 
scent, was promoted to the post. Father Eusebio evinced 
no outward displeasure^ but he inwardly vowed that tibe 
Ma^oate should sooner or later repent of his pre£»<enQ^ 
audi the &tes offered him in the Lord Ahbot a powerfdl 
ally to carry out his purpose. To separate entirely Flre^ 
cipiano from Tortona had long been his object, and soon 
it would be atttained. 

TJ 
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Such were the circumstances, and such the chief actors, 
in the monastery at the time which we now chronicle. 
The Lord Abbot, with all the habits of a lawless Baron, 
had an exterior which every way corresponded with them. 
He was lofty in stature, powerful, and haughty in his 
bearing; and his head, thickly adorned with hair, 
scarcely tinged with grey, appeared more adapted to 
a helmet than a friar's hood, as his square shoulders would 
have suited better a coat of mail than a stuff tunic. 
The Prior's appearance was peculiarly monastic : a florid 
countenance, with an expression of content and dull en- 
jojrment. To complete our group, we must describe the 
Sacristan : small in stature, slightly formed, and thin as 
an Arab steed, with piercing eyes, which he moved 
quickly, as one who would penetrate into everyone's 
thoughts; his walk was stealthy, almost cat-like; and 
whenever addressed by his Superiors, he was ready to 
reply in such manner as he considered would be most 
gratifying to them. 

Giordano was expecting his three guests with that im- 
patience \7hich would have beseemed a besieged general, 
who, having come to the end of his own resources, was 
looking out for succours to relieve him from distress. He 
had placed a lay brother on the tower to announce their 
approach ; but, whether it were that the watcher looked 
in the wrong direction, or that a thick grey mist which 
hung over the valley obscured his vision, so it was, that 
they were in the Abbot's apartment enjoying a glorious 
fire which brightened its farthest extremity, while, with 
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chattering teeth and close-wrapped cloak, he was perched 
on the tower. 

" By Sante Scolastica ! " exclaimed the Abbot, as they 
entered unannounced, "Brother Paolo must have fled oflF 
his post with the last cloud of rooks which passed over 
us. Welcome, brother! But my first welcome is for 
my nephew. What have you done ? Ah ! it is a fine 
thing to administer justice with the ten fingers nature has 
given us. Now the account is squared. What think 
you, brother?" 

" Surely so," replied Tebaldo, " in dealing with one's 
equals ; but, look you, brother, it would be oppression, if 
one so served one's inferiors.'^ 

"Well said, brother: with equals — with the strong. 
So did our brave founder ; and Totila could bear witness, 
if the Goth, after six hundred and odd years of interment, 
could tell how he was received by St. Benedict." 

Thus having embraced and complimented Folchetto, 
and grasped the hand of StuU with such force as to remind 
him of the pincers of the Cyclops, the Abbot called for 
the scroll of the Abbess of Santa Chiara, which, covered 
with a fair napkin, awaited his summons. It was buried 
under a pile of sweetmeats and delicate pastry, as it had 
reached Precipiano, and was now escorted, as in welcome, 
by two tall silver fiasks of choice Chitandrino, whose aroma 
pervaded the apartment. 

" Capital, brother ! " exclaimed Tebaldo, unceremoni- 
ously taking up a large cup, and displacing several of the 
stones which formed the monument of the skill of the 

v2 
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sisters. " This is a courtesy worthy of your mitre, and 
these dainties are fit for the palate of a prince. Stull^ 
friend StuU, don't be shy ; help yourself. But no ; read 
us first that epistle, if it be true that it will tell us some- 
what of my poor Alice. Mercy ! " he added, as the scroll 
was unrolled ; " who can decypher those hieroglyphics ? 
I could never learn to read ; and I recollect, Giordano, 
that thy task was a sore burden to thee. Stull ! have 
you lost your eyes ? Take it, Folchetto : read, and 
comfort thy old father." 

Folchetto took the scroll, and read that which the 
Abbess related respecting Alice, which, being before 
known to our readers, we will spare them the recapitu- 
lation, though the exquisite delicacy with which the 
worthy Mother spoke of the purity of the unhappy maideu 
might have been a model for a more refined age. 

These tidings were precious to the Malespini and to 
Stull. It may be adduced, as proof of their joy, that in 
less than half-an-hour not a vestige remained of the pyra- 
mid so lovingly prepared by the Sisters of Santa Chiara ; 
and the silver flagons, which might have been likened to 
funereal urns, and had been filled to the brim, contained 
not wine sufficient to quench the tiliirst of a sparrow. 
True it was, that the instant a breach had been effected 
in the edifice, the Prior and Sacristan had joined in the 
assault, but truth requires us to record that the Malespini 
were the bravest in the attack, and even Stull tilius mani- 
fested publicly his exceeding satisfaction. 

The following day, Sunday, was passed in cheeifol 
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recreations. Free from anxiety, having talcon marked 
vengeance on their enemy, and received tidings of AKce, 
more hopeful than could have been anticipated, it was a 
happy day for both the Malespini, especially for Tebaldo. 
The happiness of the Lord Abbot was at its climax ; for, 
through the researches of the unwearied Sacristan, a deed 
of the greatest value had been recovered, which would 
greatly forward his ambitious projects. Folchetto alone 
sadly reviewed the dangers impending over his country 
and the difficulties of the beautiful Leonilla, but these 
could not altogether take from him the peace of that day. 
But great events were to open on the morrow. Two 
messengers reached the convent almost at the same time, 
bearing communications of very different character. One 
from Opizzone, had made all the speed over the twelve 
miles which intervened between Tortona and Precipiano 
which the neglected and rocky foads permitted; added 
to which impediment, had been one of those November 
rains, which are the more disagreeable in our climate in 
proportion to the fine weather which usually prevails. 
The letter was rolled like the ancient papyri, secured 
with green silk, and presented a superscription which, 
extending over three lines (by no means parallel), was to 
the following effect : — 

** To our most noble kinsman, Crusader and Tribune of the noble 
Republic of Tortona, the Illustrious and Magnificent Folchetto 
Malespina, at the Monastery of St. Pietro of Precipiano, these with 
speed." 

The letter, written in irregular characters, bore some 
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resemblance to the lines of recruits on the first day they 
have eaten the King's bread. The effort it had cost the 
writer was manifest : if one letter had diverged too mnch 
in one direction, he had songht to amend his &nlt by a 
strong start in the contrary one, which had been succeeded 
by a hasty retom to the first track. Tmly, it exemplified 
the line, "in titium duett culpm fuga^ From these 
labours to move in a straight direction had resulted a most 
irregular body of curves. A pen was a most unmanage- 
able weapon in the hands of a man who had not been 
intended for the state ecclesiastic, and Opizzone had worn 
coat of mail ever since his frame could bear iis weight. 
Thus ran his dispatch : 

'* My honoured kinsman and friend, 

*' I, Opizzone Malespina, salute you with love and respect. 

"Slow and sure wins the day, and we should have attained 
our ohject ere this, hut for marches and countermarches, mines and 
countermines — torments, verily, to those who would advance. 
Now, our vanguard has so cleared the way, that the main hody 
may move onward without danger of amhush or lack of provision. 
Some desperate irregulars yet prowl ahout, emboldened by the 
mercy that has hitherto spared them. You will doubtless under- 
stand to whom I allude. 1 assure you that their power is dying 
away, if it may not be said to be already entombed. 

" I have received from you, my true and much honoured kins- 
man, a proof of confidence which is not a little gratifying to me. 
Your retreat to Precipiano, according to my counsel, has saved 
your country from a gi*eat misfortune — has secured our victory, 
and has fully avenged our injured honour. I must now invite you 
to share the spoils resulting fi-om this your condescension; and I 
beseech you, for this purpose, to return to-morrow to your castle of 
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Montebore with your father and Stull. I advise you not to come 
before noon. We shall dine together, and then I will communicate 
to you certain secrets which will prove to you how great is the 
care and affection of your most loving kinsman, Opizzone. 

" P.S. — Scarcely need I add, that I have charged Valentino to 
prepare dinner. This may appear a trifle to you, but not so to 
my cousin Tebaldo, whom you will salute in the name of his 
cousin, Opizzone." 

Tins letter, notwithstanding the good news which it 
intimated, produced on the younger Malespina an effect 
never contemplated by the writer. There was that in it 
that ill-suited the generous and energetic spirit of the 
Tribune ; it might be the studied mystery wherewith 
Opizzone had veiled his proceedings, or the air of superiority 
which breathed throughout the whole composition. For 
some time Folchetto had mistrusted the purity of his 
kinsman's political projects. It had appeared to him 
that his secret intrigues tended rather to impose on 
Tortona a yoke, which would be no less onerous than that 
from which he desired to set his native city free. The 
influence which Milan affected over her sister republic 
appeared to him more than became an equal; and he 
loved his country too well not to be jealous of her 
independence. 

It was known to Folchetto that Opizzone had brought 
from Milan a standard, which, offered as a friendly gift, 
seemed to him really intended to supersede the ancient 
ensign of the city. The design was, on a white ground a 
crimson cross, a sun embroidered in gold, and a moon in 
silver. The construction of this device appeared to be 
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arrogant. The moon borrows her light from the son, so 
Tortona receives life, brilliancy, and power, from Milan. 
Besides, a letter written from the Milanese Consuls to 
those of Tortona, began thus: XTrbem vestram, quam 
nostram d-emcepa dicemtis. These might be phrases of 
paternity, for truly generous and noble had been the con- 
duct of Milan towards the unhappy Tortona, as had been 
that of Tortona towards Milan. But the character of 
Opizzone had shown itself too versatile and ambitious : 
Folchetto could not rely upon his patriotism ; and events 
subsequently prove that his doubts were but too well 
founded. 

The letters of the Milanese ambassadors were therefore 
read and considered by Folchetto with much deep thought 
Tebaldo, Stull, and the Abbot, saw nothing but the hale 
of approaching victory, and gave themselves up to un- 
bounded exultation. The brothers of the convent, regis 
ad exemplar^ rejoiced, and the Prior moved that the happy 
day should be solemnised with the same respect which 
was usually given to the feast of their patron St Benedict 
namely, with a banquet which should remain in long and 
pleasing remembrance in the minds of the community. 

" This, if I err not," said the good brother, " will be 
an event to be signalised by a white stone. If the 
lemembrance of the triumphs of the Malespini be not 
commemorated, what is worthy of distinction ? Eh, my 
Lord Abbot, am I right?" 

"Perfectly so," replied Giordano; "but you know that 
I never attend to these trifles. I leave these entirely 
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under your charge, in confidence that you will arrange 
them in such wise as shall seem to you agreeable with 
our position, with our dignity, and our desire to give our 
much- honoured kinsmen a proof of our entire respect." 

" What a bright idea V exclaimed the Father Eusebio ; 
" how clearly has our excellent Prior expressed the duty 
before us. See, Signer Tebaldo ; see Signer Stull, how 
perfect is the unison between our excellent Superiors." 

" I see, I see," said Tebaldo ; " but," turning to the Abbot, 
" I never heard anything that so little savoured of dis-^ 
cretion from my brother. To me it seems that to des^olve 
on others the responsibiKty of the refectory is to deprive 
yourself of a valuable privilege. It may be well to depute 
to them the charge of the choir, and of the treasury — 
perhaps the fasts may be as well dismissed — ^but, by the 
holy sepulchre, keep in your own hands the direction of 
the table. And as this matter is before us, will you 
oblige me by charging your cook to make a ragout, the 
recipe for which I received at Nicea from the officers of 
the Duke of Poland, Ladislaus " 

" Boleslaus," suggested Stull. " Ladislaus was Duke 
of Bohemia." 

" What does a wretched letter of the alphabet signify ? " 
retorted Tebaldo ; '* Boleslaus or Ladislaus, what matters P 
What will it alter the flavour of my ragout P What 
would you say. Sir Fleming, if you had forgotten to bring 
this valuable recipe ?" 

" I should be deeply grieved, my Lord Baron, more on 
your behalf than on my own." 
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"And I should be more grieved on my own behalf 
than on thine ; one of your sort should be fed on quota- 
tions, on dates, and on such like dainties. Then I should 
see thee gnaw thy nails as did I and Folchetto, when, 
after having halted by the lake of Lopadio, we marched 
towards — there, tell me quickly, from Lopadio we went 
to " 

"Pergamo," suggested the Fleming. 

" Just so ; to Bergamo — but in Asia Minor, you know — 
and then to Ephesus, and to Smyrna." 

" Excuse me, my Lord Baron," interrupted Stull, " but 
I cannot hear such perversions without turning gooseskin. 
From Pergamo, not Bergamo, we went to Smyrna, then 
on to Ephesus, some three hundred miles, and at that 
time the good understanding between my Lord Emperor 
Conrad and Louis VII. of Francebegan to be interrupted. 
The Signors will remember that the Greek Emperor, 
Manuel, was brother-in-law to the Emperor Conrad, 
because they had both married daughters of old Beren- 
garius. Count of Sultzbach, and that the Empress 
Irene " 

" What absurdity is this of yours, Stull," exclaimed the 
Baron, impatiently; " you take the words out of my mouth, 
and that when I was speaking of so important an affair 
as that of the ragout of Boleslaus, to tell one of the tales 
of old Berengarius. Now, Brother Giordano and Father 
Prior, listen to me " 

A lay brother interrupted the appeal of the Baron of 
Montebore, by announcing an express from the Bishop. 
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He had just dismounted from his horse, and craved 
instant admission, having, as he said, affairs of great 
importance to communicate to his reverence the Abbot. 

" Well, well,'' said Giordano, rubbing his hands, " it 
may be so. Has he told you the will of his excellency the 
Magnate ?" 

" Yerily," replied the lay brother, " he has told me 
nothing ; but by the assurance of the messenger I might 
feel persuaded that it was nothing that would be very 
acceptable to the monastery." 

" You are a dull one,'* returned the Abbot. " Let him 
enter. Father Eusebio, receive him at the entrance.'' 

"So, so!" added Tebaldo; "let him come, and if he 
speaks not submissively, we will send him back to his 
Excellency with his ears in his hands." 

The lay brother made his obeisance and entered. 
Father Eusebio advanced towards the door, and shortly 
appeared the messenger, escorted by the timid brother 
Peter. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



»f 



THE TRAP. 



<< He looked up, he looked down, 
In hope some comfort to sec, 
But bare and loathdy were the walls — 
Here's sorry cheare, quo' the heir of Lynne.' 

Old Ballad. 



Qi MODERN artist would not easily find a model for 
C/^ such a figure as that which now appeared at the 
monastery of St. Pietro di Precipiano, decorated with the 
title of ambassador from the Magnate. Wearing a sur- 
coat of red- varnished mail, he might have been likened to 
a lobster, had not his thighs been invested in polished 
cuisses of steel. A bronze helmet covered his head,, 
crested by a brazen cross, his vizor was raised. A 
wooden-handled axe hung on his right ; on his left side 
a long rapier in an iron scabbard. His heels were armed 
with rusty spurs, his hands with gauntlets, whereon were 
emblazoned the episcopal arms, thus indicating that he 
was a cavalier, and also a retainer of the Bishop. 

From his stature it might have been considered impos- 
sible for him to sustain the weight of his weapons of 
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offence and defence; but on closer examination of his 
brawny limbs, it was evident that his coat of mail 
oppressed him no more than a spider's web. Every 
feature of his sinister countenance betrayed his love of 
ovil, and the effrontery which makes wickedness doubly 
detestable. His complexion was darkened as by the 
southern sun. His forehead was narrow, yet its lines 
indicated a long list of crimes, and the will to lengthen 
that list should he live long enough to do so. Every 
expression indicated a character hardened in iniquity, 
and capable of deep atrocities. 

The manner in which he made his entrance was not 
^such as to diminish the ill impression of his countenance. 
His first words evidenced that, had he been hanged 
withput judge or jury, justice need not have deplored his 
fia-te, nor would society have been a loser. 

"Is it so?" he began, raising his helmet, and wiping 
his brow as he entered ; " your Reverence seems to have 
litUe respect for the message of his excellency the 
Magnate of Tortona. A long delay is no mark of good 
wiU^ and sure I am that my lord will be little pleased 
with these preliminaries." 

"Insolent! impertinent!" interrupted the Abbot; "who 
are you addressing P I tell thee if thou keepest not the 
bounds of respect, thy shoulders shall be striped, in spite 
of thy message or thy master." 

The Prior shuddered at the threat. Unacquainted 
wi& the secret schemes of the Abbot and Sacristan^ the 
genlJe recluse considered that this threat infringed upon 
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the ecclesiastical rank of the Magnate, and the subordi- 
nation acquired by conventual discipline. But he dared 
not speak, and, for the honour of the convent, he replied 
with a slight bend of the head to the glance of enquiry 
by which the Lord Abbot appealed to the brethren. 

" This is splendid," retorted the herald, without dinii- 
nishing an atom of his arrogance ; " I should like to see 
the best of you just touch me with his finger — faith ! my 
axe would soon teach him better manners." 

" Trim his ears at once," growled Tebaldo to his son, 
" and his tongue too, before it speaks more insolence." 

Folchetto's sign to his father could scarcely reconcile 
him to the delay of judgment which it entreated. 

" Eascal ! " continued the Abbot, assuming the tone of a 
powerful judge, " change thy manners, or thou shall find 
that I can inflict summary punishment. Speak as be- 
comes thee." 

Had the herald been only in presence of some dozen of 
monks he might have given little heed to the threats of 
the lord Abbot ; but the words which he had heard from 
Tebaldo of speedy reprisal, and the presence of Folchetto, 
whom he knew to be well capable of carrying such 
sentence into execution, served as a needful restraint. 

"Punishment to me!" he muttered. "Would you 
make me eat lentils and thorn sauce, or drink water 
through a straw like your novices? A likely tale. I 
know that your Eeverence will do after the counsel of the 
Father Sacristan. They say that he carries your mitre 
in his pocket. Gently ! His Excellency condescends 
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sometimes. I may say that this head of mine has not 
worn the episcopal mitre, but has given orders which 
none but his Excellency — ^though I say it myself — ^but, 
faith, I was forgetting mine errand. Your Reverence 
will condescend to read this scroll, and to give me a 
speedy reply/' 

Thus saying, he presented a parchment to the Abbot, 
who, starting back, exclaimed, " Off, feUow ! Not a step 
farther ! Give it to the Sacristan." 

" As your Eeverence pleases. Father Eusebio, here is 
my message." 

Thus saying, he held it out to that personage in a con- 
temptuous manner. The monk passed it over with a 
mildness which might have done him credit had his 
motives been of a Christian character. He presented the 
scroll to his Superior, and, while he was loosing the silken 
string, the messenger said, 

" Before his Reverence has read and digested the epistle 
of my lord, or, rather, before he has concocted his reply, 
there will be some space of time ; might I withdraw with 
the butler ? The presence of the Sacristan is needful 
here, as needfdl to my Lord Abbot as the haft to the 
blade. I know my way to the kitchen ; and if I did not, 
my nose would guide me. It seems that I smell some- 
thing exceedingly savoury, which promises comfort to 
my interior. I wager there is mutton, well garnished 
with lard and leeks. Pray disturb not yourself, Father 
Eusebio ; I trust your butler would not refuse to a poor 
servant of his Excellency a slice of mutton and a cup of 
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wine ; but if lie should, I have a strong persuasive liere 
in my girdle" — and he touched his axe significantly. 
Father Eusebio was not slow to reply. 

" Be your persuasives what they may, the fat of our 
mutton will not approach your beard, unless I speak a 
word to the clerk of the kitchen." 

" So, well ; all are not so punctilious. Everyone has 
his privileges. Mine may not be legal, but a prick of my 
rapier, or a stroke of my axe, usually settles the matter." 
Thus saying, with a slight bow, and with the same air of 
audacity which had marked his bearing, he followed the 
Sacristan. 

"Will he return with nose and ears in their present 
places ?" exclaimed Tebaldo, os he left the hall. " So 
should not I permit, if I chopped them off with the 
cook's knife." 

" Ah, ha ! " responded the Prior. " If I know our 
Sacristan, he has some queer trick in store for that 
fellow. But I would not — his Reverence smiles — that 
scroll contains no evil tidings." 

" No evil tidings," observed the Abbot. " If you were 
ia my place. Father Prior, you would surely ordain a 
thifee days' fast to implore St. Benedict's intercession ; and 
who knows but that I must do as m;ach P" 

The whole consistory shuddered at the idea. Every 
one set himself to devise some less onerous measure. All 
were eager to hear the contents of so alarming a missives 

They were no less than an order from tho Magnate 
addressed to the Abbot, to consign the body of Folchetto 
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Malespina to his episcopal care, as guilty of grievous 
oflFences, and liable to exemplary punislimeni Conster- 
nation was depicted on every countenance, except on those 
of the Malespini. The Abbot smiled at the menaces of 
the Magnate. Folchetto looked perfectly unconcerned. 
As for Tebaldo, he might have served for the model of a 
Boreas — so swollen were his cheeks, so violent the inha* 
lations with which he restrained his burst of wrath. 

In the meantime the Sacristan, followed by the 
audacious herald, had traversed a long gallery leading to 
a small deserted chamber; such it appeared, from the 
entire absence of furniture. Scarcely had Father Eusebio 
entered it, when the herald, halting on the threshold* 
said, " It seems to me that I never before went this way 
to your kitchen." 

" It is a short cut," replied the Sacristan, composedly ; 
" the novices call it the deceptive gallery." 

" Deceptive ! And wherefore so ?" And, as he spoke, 
Malmantello surveyed the place, and seeing that the door* 
way had no door, he carelessly advanced. " Brother," he 
said, stopping and turning round, " if ever you take it into 
your head to play oiF your monkish tricks on me, you may 
perchance return to your refectory with a limb the less. 
Mind you, no jests with Malmantello." 

' " If o jests," retorted his crafty guide. " Eh ! you like 
good wine better than dry jests, I expect, you rogue I 
But when there is a fine flask of Chitandrino in the dis» 
tance one can forgive a jest." 

^*No, no I I give you warning. Once I fell asleep <» 

3f 
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a bench, after a good pull at a wine stoup, and a friend 
of mine ventured to give me a slap in the face. Would 
ye believe it P I woke up in a moment, and with my 
dagger I " 

Malmantello made an involuntary pause in his narra- 
tion, and when he might have resumed it, he had little 
inclination so to do. As he was boasting of his exploits, 
Father Eusebio had preceded him through a somewhat 
dark passage, which led &om the deserted room to the 
registry of the convent. Boldly the herald followed, 
when suddenly the floor gave way beneath his feet. 
Through a trap door he fell some twelve feet. He found 
himself in a damp vault, which the light of the sun had 
never entered. " Accursed be all the monks on earth !" 
he exclaimed. " Such a trick on me ! Would you like 
me to fire your convent, kill your cattle, and " 

" What say you, rascal ?" interrupted the Prior, peer- 
ing down the cavity; "where you are, you could not 
strike a spark, and no other cattle are there for you to 
slay but the toads and scorpions, your fitting mates." 

" Eternal evil upon you, you wicked monk ; what mean 

youP" 

"Gently, gently, rude fellow; you heretic; think of 
your sins, and think wisely. I wiU return in three days, 
and hope to find you much improved. In the meantime 
you should know, that in one comer of your apartment 
you will find a sumptuous bed of fresh straw, a capital 
loaf of black bread, and a fine pitcher of water. The 
bread may be somewhat hard, and the water slightly 
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muddy, but both will relish right well alter your long 
journey. At the same time, let me recommend you to be 
moderate, as your provisions will not be renewed for three 
days. Do you comprehend ?" 

Malmantelloknew not to what saint to commend himself, 
or what tone to assume, whereby to amend the alarming 
state of his aflfairs. Well he understood that threats 
and imprecations, his usual resource, were now entirely 
out of place. His tongue was little used to entreaties and 
excuses, and Father Eusebio was no indulgent judge. 
His ejaculations were strangely alternated between abuse 
and supplication. " Gallows and rope ! For mercy's 
sake, Father Eusebio ! If ever I catch hold of thy cloak I 
Do not shut me up ! Dog ! — ^villain ! — traitor ! — ^Alas ! 
beloved Father ! Satan fly away with him ! He has 
buried me in this pit V 

And so it was. Father Eusebio, no ways mollified by 
the insinuating entreaties of his patient, still less terrified 
by his threats, had restored to its level the oaken trap 
door, which, upon his private signal, had opened to receive 
Malmantello into his subterranean prison. There was 
some chance that, in his fall, he might have fractured a 
limb, but the considerate Father knew that had it been 
8o, the misfortune would have been richly merited ; be- 
gides he was well aware that such fellows, like cats, 
always fall upon their feet, and therefore he had no anxiety 
upon the subject. 

So important an affair, together with the dialogue 
which preceded an(i followed it, occupied little more than 

x2 
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five minutes ; the Sacristan retomed to the hall just as 
the lord Abbot, refolding the scrol', was preparing to 
comment upon its contents. 

*' Seemeth it not as if the monast^ of St. Pietro di 
Pl^piano were a vassal of the Bishop of Tortona ? And 
if it were, ought his excellency thus to address us, as 
though he were ordering soiue helpless serf to deliver up 
a coramon thief?" 

"Well, Father Eusebio," he said, as the Sacristan 
entered, ** have ye well tanned that villain's hide ?" 

" Doubt not, your reverence," replied the ever ready 
friar, " that he is at present so situated, that he earnestly 
desireth that he had never set eyes on the spire of our 
convent." 

" That is to say. Father Eusebio," added the Prior, in 
evident alarm, "we beseech you, and with his Reverence's 
permission, we command you to explain yourself." 

"Heaven forbid," demurely returned the Sacristan, 
" that I should ever resist the will of my superiors, still 
less that of my most revered Father Prior. May it 
please your Reverence to hear that I have shut up that 
ill-bred Malmantello in the cellar, and " 

*'In our cellar," exclaimed the Prior, clasping his 
hands in despair. " Father, have you lost your wits ? 
To say nothing of all the good wine he will drink and 
waste, he may pierce all our pipes. Hasten, Father 
Abbot — prevent this ! " 

" Let not your Reverence be disquieted," returned the 
Sacristan, with an ill-concealed look of enjoynielit. 
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" Unworthy should I be of the post which I have the 
honour to fill had I committed so unpardonable a mis- 
take. It would have deserved condign punishment. I 
have not confined him in the vaults which contain the 
cordials destined to restore our wearied bodies, but in 
that wherein Sir Aldobrando Calcaprina incarcerated 
the famous bandit leader, who, as our chronicles record, 
had driven more cattle from our fields than he had hairs 
in his shaggy beard." 

" Well done, Sacristan ! " exclaimed the Abbot, clapping 
his hands. "Teach him how to address one of our 
degree." 

The Prior breathed more freely. Nevertheless, as a 
good-natured man, he could not but give a gentle sigh 
for the necessity of such severities. "I understand," he 
observed, "that the ill-bred varlet has deserved to be 
planted there until he had taken root in the vault ; yet I 
cannot but pity him. Verily, you cannot intend to even 
his fate with that of Sir Aldobrando? If he should 
repent of his errors — and assuredly he will do so, for eight 
days of abstinence give fine scope for amendment. 
Besides, is it not written, nolo mortem peccatoris, and 
afterwards " 

" Tour Reverence has a benevolence that is truly 
admirable," replied the Sacristan ; " but let not the 
punishment of such a fellow disquiet you." 

"Oh, no! brother Prior, think nothing about it," 
added the Abbot ; " that fellow deserves to be shut up in 
a cage to be devoured by rats, like Wildbrod, Bishop 
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of Argentina. We will treat him with exceeding clem- 
ency. Let him abide in that place for six months, and 
then we will take his case into consideration." 

Stull had apparently been wrapt in reflection, and 
now he advanced and addressed both the Abbot and 
Sacristan. 

" I am not aware that the jus fcudah gives precedent 
for the summary sentence just carried into execution by 
the much-respected Father. Reviewing in my mind the 
decisions of Justinian, which could bear upon this case, 
I " 

" By our sable Lady ! " interrupted Tebaldo, " I ever 
said that thou hadst wool instead of brains in that round 
ill-shapen head. What, should you prate o^i ju» feudak 
in presence of a Malespina, and of so erudite a Church- 
man as the Father Sacristan ? ^ I maintain that not only 
has he been rightfully imprisoned, but that if he had 
been strung up to the top of the campanile, it would have 
satisfied all rational people." 

"I do not deny," gently replied Stull, "that he has 
committed grievous wrong, besides the insolencies that 
my own ears heard : I believe that he has been guilty of 
a crime so atrocious, that jurisconsults have not given it 
a name. Signer Folchetto, I believe that this wretch 
is the same Malmantello, who, in the disguise of a priest, 
preteijded to solemnise the marriage of " 

'* Silence, Stull ! " interrupted Folchetto. '" We have 
so fully avenged that deed, that it needs not to mention it 
again. But, methinks, we have lost sight of the real 
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subject before us. My uncle would inform us as to his 
intentions with respect to the mandate he has received/' 

" That matter, nephew mine, requires no discussion. It 
has been settled in times of old, and our documents are so 
plain, that my cook could comprehend them. There is 
no ground for this demand. I will reply to his Excelr 
lency, that he has no sense ; that " 

" For mercy's sake ! " ejaculated the Prior. *^ My Lord 
Abbot, you will not ? If he but knew " 

"And if he knew," interrupted Father Eusebio, who 
felt the time was come to fling away the mask and to fight 
open faced, "what matter? What is the Bishop of 
Tortona to us ? or what are we to the Bishop of Tortona ? " 

" But I am well assured,'* suggested the Prior, recalling 
all his historical lore, " that in diehus illis the Bishop of 
Lodi, if I err not, through the many records of that 
time " 

Father Eusebio rushed to the rescue. " See, Signers, 
if a single fact has escaped the researches of our most 
learned Prior. Assuredly, it admits of no question. 
Tour Eeverence most justly observes, that if we have a 
Superior, it is the Bishop of Lodi." 

" By Sta Scolastica ! " broke in the Abbot, " we may 
now speak out. Here is a copy of the famous agreement 
made at Milan, 1125, to decide this much- vexed question 
of Supremacy. ^ Perlata est querela* — this deed was long 
suppressed by the Bishops of Tortona, because Pietro the 
Second, disputatious and ambitious as he was, continued 
to bribe Giovanni, Cardinal of Crema, when he came to 
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Pavia to preside at the CouncQ ; which afterwards deposed 
Ansekno of Pusterla, because he, by the advice of the 
said Pietro, had refused the PaUinm. The successors of 
Ardevic, Bishop of Lodi, who had originated this grand 
dispute, either firom weakness or carelessness, or for some 
private ends, neglected to enforce their rights, but the 
deed, ^ Perlata est querela' still exists. It is here. 
'Perlata est querela et discardia quam habebat Ardericus 
Episcopus Laudermsy ecclesue cum Episcopo Petrus Terdo- 
mensis ecciesiw, de possessione manasterwrum de Predpiano 
et Savignone, etc. It is clearly stated, that moveables 
and iramoveables are, de jure et potestate, due to the 
Bishop of Lodi, and that injusta deteneri, by the Bishop 
of Tortona ; that all these rights and the inspection of 
the House were granted and given by Emperors and 
Kings to the Bishops of Lodi, in order that the Bishops 
might rule and regulate them ; that insuper, the aforesaid 
Bishop of Lodi has presented to the Archbishop of Milan 
fluree witnesses, who depone that they have, with their 
own eyes, seen Opizzone, Bishop of Lodi, officiate in the 
monastery of Precipiano, with all honours exclusively paid 
to the patron Bishop ; that they saw him received ab 
honesta et pknaria processione, cum campanis tUtque sonan- 
iibus, with holy water and incense, and this in the time of 
Otho, fifty-fourth Bishop of Tortona. These are facts, 
Signers — indisputable facts — we know them to be such ; 
we have kept silence as long as the Bishops of Tortona 
conducted themselves towards the monastery of Precipiano 
with that moderation which induces submission to usurpa- 
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tion. SeiB, Signer Stall! Examine for yourself this 
memorable agreement ; be pleased to attend to the super- 
scription : Ego Olricm gratia dei. Yes, Signers ; J, 
Olricus, by the grace qf Ood, Archbishop^ tcith consent of 
the Cardinals and Bishops of our Church, of the priests and 
of many of the learned laity, have promulgated this decree, 
and with our hand have signed it" 

Stull awaited no second bidding to examine this im- 
portant document, and as he was experienced in such 
subjects, his opinion would have some weight. But the 
learned Fleming needed no long examination to discover 
that the document was perfectly regular, complete in every 
form and attestation that the most exact jurist could desire. 
He restored it to the Lord Abbot, and after coughing 
twice and adjusting his nether garment, he prepared for a 
long dissertation. "The right of tenancy," he began, 
" together with those of arable land and wood, also of 
pasture and common " 

Stull would rather have at any time forfeited his dinner 
than have been cut short in a learned disquisition. Un- 
happily for him — most happily for his chronicler — the 
Baron, the intolerant Baron was there present, and to the 
poor tutor he was as the ant-lion to his prey. 

"What on earth are you prosing about?" be burst 
forth, " Can't you give an opinion, if they do ye the 
honour to ask it, without a sermon that would lull a fever 
patient to sleep ?" 

Stull condensed himself, hoping to give in a concen- 
trated form the full volume of his erudition, and, heaving 
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a sigh for the intolerance of the Signer of Montebore, he 
said, " Signers, I consider this deed to be of most 
undoubted authenticity." 

" Well said, Stull," replied the Baron, " that is just 
what I wanted. Now, deai* brother, away with this 
arrogant Magnate. The Bishop of Ijodi ! I know him. • 
StuU ! this Bishop came with us as far as Nicea, and fell 
sick. He was an honest man — a good fellow. We have 
Emptied many a wine-stoup together. He is sober 
enough now." 

" Surely we shall obey our Superior," said the Abbot, 
(though in his secret soul he repudiated such submission), 
and from henceforth we acknowledge none to be such, 
save only the Bishop of Lodi." 

" I would not, as I said before," meekly suggested the 
Prior. " Your Reverence will pardon me if I give my 
opinion unasked, but it would grieve me much should we 
be plunged into conspiracies and rebellions. We live in 
perilous times, and a man who loves peace knows not 
which part to take." 

" Father Prior," returned the Abbot, consolingly, " do 
not disquiet a fold of your mantle on this behalf I take 
upon myself the whole responsibility. But the bell calls 
us to the refectory. Folchetto, give me your arm. This 
morning, I renounce my state ; we will eat together, and 
drink to the Bishop of Lodi." 

Yes, let us go," repeated the Prior, brightening up. 

We have been deeply engaged this morning, and verily 
I feel the need of sustentation. My head is giddy, as with 
vertigo." 
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Thus saying, he oflfered his arm to StuU, while the 
Abbot and Tebaldo — the one leaning on Folchetto, the 
other on the Sacristan — led the way. They were followed 
by the rest of the community, who were far from inatten- 
tive to the summons. A dinner was served after the 
fashion of the day, worthy of high commendation, and all 
the guests soon forgot the aggressions of the Bishop of 
Tortona. 
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CHAPTEE XXY. 



THE GENEBOUS EEVENGE. 



" The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place heneath. It is twice hlessed : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

Mebchant of Venice. 



INNER being concluded, Folchetto, the Baron, and 
Stull retired, that they might not seem to influence 
the Abbot in his reply to the dignitary of the Church, so 
that he might afterwards regret his act. The vindictive 
Sacristan only remained with the Abbot and the Prior, 
whose age entitled him to be called into the council ; and 
he was charged to write after this manner. Without 
openly raising the standard of rebellion, the letter indi- 
cated an intention of doing so, as soon as the circum- 
stances which appeared likely to occur should give a 
favourable opportunity. It stated that his Reverence 
could not comply with the request of his Excellency (of 
course no commands could have been proposed), because 
Folchetto Malespina's person, as Tribune of the People, 
was sacred, and, also, because there was no legal cause 
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why his Excellency should act in so hostile a mannB* 
against him and his &mily. While it pertained not to 
the Abbot to judge in the cause of so near a Mnsman^ it 
was his indisputable light to hold his own opinion there- 
upon, and to extend to him the protection which was 
within the power of a mitred Abbot. In conclusion, 
regret was expressed that the merits of the Malespina 
fetmily had not induced his Excellency to act more tem- 
perately, seeing that, if wrong had been done by any, his 
Excellency's nephew was the greatest offender. 

A sort of postscript explained the necessity of sending 
this communication by another hand than that of the 
Bishop's messenger. That individual had taken advan- 
tage of his office, which admitted him into the presence 
of his Reverence, to insult him before his own household 
and others, noble strangers; wherefore it became neces- 
sary to inflict exemplary punishment, lest his evil examplel 
should deteriorate the conduct of those who had witnessed 
his insolence. 

A modem philosopher asserts, that when a man has 
digested a good dinner, he feels at peace with all the 
world. Therefore it may have been that the Prior 
shuddered when the letter was read to him ; for an excel- 
lent dinner, well supplied with exquisite Chitandrino, 
made him more amenable than usual to the suggestions 
of discretion, which softly whispered in his ear that the 
Abbot was risking all the delight which surrounded his 
mitre — a contingency which might not a little affect the 
tranquillity of himself, the Ppior. This view of affairs so 
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distressed him, that lie was even moved to address the 
more resolute members of the small counciL But the 
Sacrustan spoke louder than the discretion of the Prior. 
He appealed to his proper spirit, whether it were possible 
to give up the nephew of their Abbot to the fury of a 
faction ; a nephew who, at so early an age, had almost 
acquired supreme power ; a nephew who, in a few years, 
if favoured by fortune, might contend with princes on 
equal terms ; a nephew, whose influence might one day 
elevate the mitre of an Abbot to the episcopal dignity ! 
The crafty and energetic Sacristan repeated all this with 
an earnestness and zeal that were perfectly irresistible, 
while the Abbot encouraged him to proceed by assenting* 
at each sentence, by an approving nod, and " Well said, by 
Sta Scolastica ! Well said ! '' The timid Prior being 
required finally to sanction this epistle by his signature, 
first drained a large cup of his favourite Chitandrino, 
snatched a pen hastily, and signed, after two efforts; 
then, as if to dispel from his thoughts this act of rebellion, 
he drank another cup, and withdrew to sleep upon his 
voluntary or involuntary act, for a couple of hours, in his 
chamber. 

That the Magnate might not exercise reprisals upon the 
bearer of this displeasing epistle, the convent gardener 
was commanded to go to Tortona, to give the scroll to the 
archer at the gate of the Episcopal Palace, and to return 
without awaiting a reply — a precaution which, we may 
reasonably conclude, was suggested by the discreet 
Sacristan. 
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Opizzone Malespina had been for some time acquainted 
with the designs of the Lord Abbot, nor had he disap- 
proved of them, as they tended to weaken the power of 
the Bishop which he dreaded, and to shake the supporting 
pillar of the building he desired to destroy. The monas- 
teries of Precipiano and of Savignone were the brightest 
gems in the Episcopal crown ; these falling from it would 
greatly lessen its splendour. Then, as at the present time, 
riches were power; as it was said, a rich man in the 
world has it all his own way, like a brigand in a wood. 
But if they succeeded in depriving the Bishop of the 
revenues of Tortona, neither Opizzone nor the Abbot 
had the slightest intention of contributing thereby to the 
aggrandisement of Lodi. Padua and Lodi were the bit- 
terest of enemies to Milan and Tortona ; and the desire of 
the Abbot, as we have before observed, was, by pla)ang 
off one of these powers against the other, to secure for 
himself a position independent of them all. The designs 
of Opizzone were less evident. Many schemes of this 
deep politician remain a mystery to this present time ; 
and the historian of that period, though writing many 
years after his death, throws but little light upon them. 
Denina considered that Opizzone had the same influence 
in Italy, which, four centuries later, the Prince of Orange 
exercised in Holland. If this assertion be correct, it 
must refer to times later than those which this history 
records; for assuredly, at this epoch, the ambition of 
Opizzone extended not beyond the possession of Tortona. 
It may have appeared to him that this noble city, having 
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fitwd herself from the power of the Emperor and of the 
ToiKS wa3 yet so distracted by rival £EuHioiis, that she 
ini'»ht easily be captured by any spirit bold enough to 
make the attempt. Therefore it was that we observe 
liim flattering the tastes of the people, because the 
moving power was in them ; therefore, he courted the 
Hilanese, who might either crush or foster his schemes 
on Tortona ; therefore he protected the nobles, because he 
desired himself ultimately to profit by their spoils; 
struggled with the clergy, for unless they were humbled, 
no other power could predominate ; only was he genuine 
in assisting the Tortoneso to defend their city, for on their 
doing so successftdly depended all his ambitious projects. 
But these were the most remote and darkest of his 
views. Those which more immediately concerned our 
}iistory must be more fully explained. How it was that 
he had become acquainted with the plot of Guglielmo for 
the assassination of Folchetto, the chronicle from which 
our narrative is taken informs us not. It seems probable 
that Pattumeia, enemy as she was to all mankind be- 
sides, yet devoted to Folchetto for reasons which will 
afterwards appear, had been invited by Guglielmo to 
introduce him and his confederates into the castle, as it 
was well known that her former intimacy with the Lady 
Bodegunda had made her acquainted with its most secret 
approaches. It may be supposed that, finding herself 
unable to inform Folchetto of this plot in time to inter- 
rupt it, she had sent to Opizzone. This crafty politician, 
preferring crooked ways, and accustomed to turn everj* 
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occurrence to liis own advantage, had written to t'ol- 
chetto to retreat to Precipiano, and had sent to Monte- 
bore Valentino, and two or three more of his most trusty 
servants, with orders to circumvent the plot, and impri- 
son all the actors in it, especially Guglielmo. By remov- 
ing Folchetto from his own castle, Opizzone calculated an 
a double advantage. He expected thus to secure the life 
of Guglielmo, not from any love that he bore him, but to 
use him as a hostage in future negociations with his uncle 
the Bishop ; also to gain the entire confidence of his 
cousin, by thus proving to him how watchful he was over 
his safety, and how dexterously he had arranged all his 
schemes to ensure his ultimate triumph. Yet he doubted 
whether Folchetto would follow his counsel to retreat to 
Precipiano, and despatched at the same time a messenger 
to the Lord Abbot, praying him to use all his influence 
with his nephew to induce him to visit the convent. The 
Abbot was enabled to do so more successfully, as, in con- 
sequence of the tidings sent him by the Abbess of Santa 
Chiara res^pecting Alice, he could promise Folchetto tidings 
of his dearly-loved sister. 

But although these schemes and designs were unknown 
to Folchetto, yet there was an uneasiness in his mind 
which allowed him not to remain at the monastery. 

The following day, taking leave of the hospitable Abbot, 
with his father and Stull he returned to Montebore. 
Opizzone and a company of friends had agreed to meet 
him on the road. They knew the treachery that had 
been devised against him, and they desired to witness his 

Y 
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yengeanoe on his foe. As lie entered the inner court of 
the castle, the eyes of the younger Malespina were raised 
to a grated window ahove, and, with surprise, he saw the 
forms of men within it, who appeared scarcely able to 
push their hands through its bars, in act of suppUcaiion. 

" Who are these ?" he hastily demanded. 

" They are your intended assassins,'* replied Opizzone, 
"who would have murdered you, to revenge the well- 
merited chastisement which you inflicted." 

"The hired followers of Guglielmo!" exclaimed Fd- 
chetto. " My cousin, I thank the love that moved yon 
to save my life from this conspiracy, but rather I would 
that you had left the vengeance to myself,*' 

" Verily, cousin, I had no other thought than to put 
them into your hands in such a state that they could do 
no further harm. You can, if you wiU, chain them all 
together, and cast them under the table at which you will 
joyfully entertain your friends.'* 

"Are they, then, so subdued ?" 

" Subdued, humbled, so that they will gladly pick up 
the bread you throw to your dogs. Your triumph is com- 
plete. You can make your own terms with the Magnate : 
either he must revoke his excommunication, or his nephew 
must die of famine." 

"Is Guglielmo among those wretches, then?" 

" Surely he is," returned Opizzone, " and beginning to 
bite his fat fingers -with hunger." 

The young Malespina became greatly agitated. "I do 
not understand you. What have you done ?" 
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'^I told you I had made them as gentle as lambs. 
This is the third day that they have had neither food nor 
drink!'' 

" Blessed Virgin ! " exclaimed Folchetto, hastening 
towards the entrance of the tower. " Three days' star- 
vation ! These cold-blooded cruelties disgrace human 
nature ! Opizzone, you have passed your boimds. Such 
barbarities perpetrated in my name ! " 

"Truly, this is too much," said Tebaldo, hastening 
up. " Three days ! — three times twenty-four hours entire 
fast ! Cousin, this is too strong." 

"With these liberal notions he will surely be murdered 
some day," observed Opizzone to Stull. " Here have I 
been labouring to put these hostages into his hands, and 
he values them as he would a blunted javelin. Bar- 
barities, forsooth ! Acts of severity are needed to strike 
terror — not womanly weakness. If he show mercy to 
them to-day, they will requite him to-morrow with a 
sharp poniard." 

"But we have a criminal court," replied Stull, mu- 
singly; "and we might indict them on the thirty-sixth 
article, wherein it is clearly laid down that " 

Neither on this occasion was it permitted to Stull to 
finish his quotation : Opizzone, in high wrath, had turned 
from him. All had hastened up the winding stair which 
led to the long gallery wherein the unhappy prisoners 
were confined. 

"The keys! "shouted Folchetto. "Valentino! Bosonel 
the keys!" 

y2 
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Bosone came up, with the heavy bunch of keys sus- 
pended to his girdle, his leather cap in hand ; staggering 
as he moyed, like a ship tossed on the sea. He had taken 
some antiprandial refreshment, which rendered hiin less 
prompt than usual to obey the orders of his young lord, 
who repeated them passionately. 

"There are the keys/' muttered the bewildered Warder, 
as, selecting the heaviest from his bunch, he tried to fit 
it into the lock. " It is so long since this grate has been 
opened,'' he continued, as he met with no little resistance 
to his efforts, "that, may I never drink again, if there is 
not more rust in the wards than grounds in my water 
pitcher." 

" Bosone, can you not be sober one hour in the day ?" 
exclaimed Folchetto. "Shame on you! Bring that 
mace ! Blockhead ! see you not that you have mistaken 
the key ?" 

" Surely I have so done. Do not be impatient, Signer ; 
a minute more or less is of no consequence. It is my 
thought that you have no cause for alarm. Perhaps the 
old daws have given the fellows help ; plenty of them 
in the turret. If I could but find the key. Slow and 
sure, say I." 

Folchetto had burst the lock. Pitiful was the sight 
before him. Some of the wretches were crouched down, 
wrapped in their cloaks, sullen submission imprinted on 
their pale countenances ; two or three were gnawing their 
leather belts, others their shoes, to allay the pangs of 
hunger. One of them (the same who had interfered be* 
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tween Guglielmo and Calpuccio) was padng up and dowi^ 
with folded arms^ apparently more disgusted by the 
weakness of his companions than distressed by hunger. 
Qnglielmo had lost every vestige of insolence ; leaning 
against the wall^ in the darkest comer, he asked no 
mercy, even by a looL 

But pre-eminent in baseness and abject misery among 
the company was Calpuccio. The wretch had fallen on 
his knees on perceiving Folchetto and his followers, and» 
with tears and whines, besought his life, which, after such 
degradation, ought to have been more horrible to him 
than death. 

Folchetto consulted no one, least of all his officious 
cousin. He sent instantly to the kitchen for such food as 
would be most suitable for the wretched sufferers. While 
his orders were executing, Tebaldo was closely examining 
their countenances, but they were all strangers to him* 
He stayed before the prisoner whose resolution had given 
him strength to stand with apparent indifference among: 
his miserable companions. 

" To me, thou sisemest like a credo in a rosary,'' he said ;: 
" a rogue of the first water. Who art thou ?" 

" You are pretty right there. Signer," returned the one 
so addressed, scarcely staying his walk. " Who would 
have thought it of them, such lions in talk, and no more 
up to the scratch than hares P I don't mean to commend 
the job they had in hand, but as they had set about it 
they might have been less cowardly. My father (rest his 
soul) often said to me, ^ Gaddo, beware of silken doublets ; 
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they shine, but they don't stand weather. Few drops and 
they spot ; little sun £Eides them.' Look, Signor, at those 
lily faces ; two days' fast, and they look like spectres.'' 

They do so ; look at their heads drooping like poppies. 
But how is it that thou art upright as a poplar P What 
brought thee here P And how came you to be taken like 
a troop of rats in a trap P" 

" Truly, like rats, with a bait of cheese rind ! What 
brought us here P Ask that poor wretch who is ciying 
like a crocodile. What think you, SignorP A man 
should never weep but for the sufferings of others." 

" That is well said. There is something good about 
that rogue. Come, take your share of dinner, and we will 
have some fiirther talk. You are a fine fellow." 

The servants now entered with food, which Folchetto 
quickly distributed among the unhappy beings. There 
was something more revolting than affecting in seeing 
almost all of them throw themselves on the provision, 
with a ravenousness that overpowered any feeling of dis- 
grace or remorse which such undeserved mercy might be 
expected to excite in their minds. Distinguished among 
them was Calpuccio, who stuffed and whimpered, making 
professions of gratitude which no one required of him, 
thereby rendering himself increasingly contemptible. 
Guglielmo partook sparingly of food ; he seemed struggling 
with varied and powerful emotions. Folchetto could not 
but perceive, as he occasionally glanced towards him, that 
his bearing was almost dignified, in spite of the wretched 
position in which he was placed. 
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Opizzone, meanwhile, took his young cousin apart, and 
attempted an apology for his own conduct. Folchetto 
could not but acknowledge, with some gratitude, that he 
had discovered a plot, which might have had fatal conse- 
quences ; and that wily politician prided himself that the 
conspiracy had been arrested without bloodshed, and had 
resulted in advantages of which Folchetto must be fidly 
aware. 

The conference was not protracted. Folchetto thanked 
his cousin for his zeal, while he decidedly disapproved 
of the suffering inflicted on the prisoners. Opizzone 
shrugged his shoulders, and lamented the want of policy 
in the younger Malespina. 

Guglielmo and his followers were now refreshed ; the 
next question was, what was to be done with them P 

" That is entirely your affair, observed Opizzone ; but I 
must confess that, in your position, I should consider 
mercy out of place as inconsistent with my personal 
safety. But you are braver than I, and perhaps less 
discreet. You will probably try the effect of generosity 
upon them, if you find it more in accordance with your 
feelings and your interests. Assuredly they have learned 
by experience the bitterness of deserved punishment. 

They had indeed learnt a severe lesson ; it remained 
to be seen whether they would show good fruit from it. 
Folchetto, summoning all his friends to the great hall we 
have before described, ordered that the captives should be 
brought in singly before him. StuU enquired if he should 
bring writing materials ; to his no small mortification he 
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was told that they were needless. Goglielmo was first 
called. His coontenance was pale, his eye dim, his lip 
trembled, yet there was an expression unusoal to him as 
though he had jnst made an irrevocable resolution. 

" Quglielmo," said Folchetto, " what would you do if 
I were to send you ifreely from this castle ? " 

The young man was subdued; he paused, and with 
downcast eyes faintly replied, " You would hear of me no 



more.'* 



Folchetto was moved; after a moment's silence he 
approached his prisoner, and whispered so low that none 
but himself could hear the words. Guglielmo's cheek was 
slightly tinged with red, and in a firmer voice he replied, 
"She is pure as the unsunned snow." He pressed his 
hand on his heart, and raised his eyes freely to meet those 
of Folchetto, but their expression was too haughty to be 
endured by one so guilty. He had spoken truth and could 
look up, but his humiliating position overpowered the 
momentary comfort. 

Turning to the warder, Folchetto spoke : " Bosone, let 
the castle gate be opened for this Signer. Guglielmo ! 
go ; you will keep your word." 

Gnglielmo shrouded his face in his cloak, and pressing 
his cap over his brows, left the hall. 

"Bravo!*' exclaimed Tebaldo; "thou art a worthy 
Malespina, my son." 

The same question was put to Calpuccio, who was the 
next to appear. " What wilt thou do if liberty is given 
thee?" 
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I swear by all the saints in paradise, by all that is holy, 
that I will ever be the humblest, the most devoted of your 
slaves. Even as Jacob, I will serve you seven years and 
seven more." 

" Pooh !" exclaimed Folchetto, shrinking back from 
him. Go, Calpuccio, and be speedy; for with all my 
purposes of mercy, I can scarce refrain from throwing thee 
from the window to rid me of thy presence." 

Calpuccio needed no second dismissal ; the door opened, 
and he rushed out. That we may not have to return to 
so base a creature, we will here record that, two hours 
after, he was found by Bosone in the ditch of the castle, 
with both his legs fractured. It never appeared whether, 
in his haste, hurried on by an avenging Nemest, he had 
fallen ; or whether, having overtaken Guglielmo, he had 
quarrelled with him and been thrown in a contest. He 
lived sometime after, but declined to give any information 
as to the cause of his accident. 

The other associates of Guglielmo received the same 
unlooked-for pardon from Malespina; their promises 
might be the more depended upon, since they had not 
been led into this conspiracy by any revengeful feelings, 
but only by the evil influence of their* leader. 

Last of all appeared Gaddo — ^the imperturbable Gaddo — 
who, with a head erect, and more of carelessness than even 
of courage in his bearing, with arms folded behind his 
back, stood as coolly as if he had committed no greater 
offence than taking a bird's nest. 

Folchetto eyed him curiously — ^for bravery always 
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oommands a certain attention. His scmtiny oyer, lie 
demanded, "Who are you?'* 

" An ass, I tliink, else I should not have been taken as 
easily as a swallow jost out of its nest. As such, I suppose 
you will take my skin, though it will hardly pay your 
trouble/' 

" What is your name ?" 

" Gaddo Lungapicca/' 

" Gaddo ! " replied the young leader, " if I grant you a 
firee pardon, will you use it for my service ?" 

" Pardon ! I shall scarcely accept life and liberty under 
that name." 

" That is glorious ! " exclaimed Tebaldo. " Art thou 
not our prisoner ? Hast thou not attempted our lives ? 
And is not thine own justly forfeited by thy crime ?" 

" Softly, Signer Tebaldo. Truth and lies should not be 
packed together. I shall not be fool enough to deny that 
I am your prisoner, but that you have a right to detain 
me as an assassin is an open question. Know that I had 
not a thought that those rascals among whom you found 
me had a scheme against your jerkins. I knew it not till 
I found myself seated between those head rogues while 
they were pelting each other with dirt. Then, inwardly, 
I thanked the witch who had betrayed their plot. TTgh ! 
I would have swallowed my dagger, hilt and blade, rather 
than have seen a drop of your blood on it." 

"And pray whence this somewhat dubious regard for 
my person ? " 

" Whence I Are you not the champion of our liberties ? 
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the restorer of our breaches ? our hero ? Have I not seen 
you fight in Palestine as bravely as a lion ? Besides, it is 
no custom of mine to slay by treachery, and in the dark." 

" How came you, then, with those who do such deeds ? 

" I will tell you. I was living in Sargano, cultivating 
my field, the small inheritance my fatKer left me. Some 
days since I heard a powerftd invader was coming on our 



country, and that she wanted all of us who could carry 
arms. I hastened to sow my ground (for, see you, if one 
sows not, one reaps not). I buried my plough and hoe. 
I took down from their peg my axe and dagger — old 
friends, who had saved my life more than once or twice 
on the Dead Sea desert. I had hardly set foot in the city, 
when that Signer's man, Calpuccio (how call you him ?) 
met me. I suppose he thought me a likely one to strike 
a blow before a man could look round, so he came up and 
asked me if I would like to earn a couple of gold pieces, 
by doing a piece of business in a just quarrel ? Dog ! 
how could I expect that imder his velvet cap were hidden 
such dirty plots ? ' Wilt thou,' he said. I will, said I. 
* Here is the gold,' said he. Here is my arm, said I. But 
what is the good of all this talk ? I thought it might be 
some love passage ; or, perhaps, I thought nothing about 
it. Who was it said — * I came, I saw' — ^was it Caesar ? 
But when I found that the gold lodged in my pouch was 
the price of blood, my dagger glued to the sheath. I 
have said." 

"Well done!" exclaimed Tebaldo ; " the varlet pleases 
my fancy." 



A 
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"Ifow/' returned Folehetto, "tty liberty is truly thy 
due, and no favour. Thou may'st go, if it be thy pleasure, 
but as thou cam'st to defend Tortona, thou canst take 
service in my Legion/' 

" I will, be they a legion of wizards. Do as you will 
with me ; 1 am yours, body and soul." 

" Be it so. Go before me to the city ; there we shall 
soon meet." 

" Malespina for ever ! Tortona for ever ! " shouted 
Gaddo, throwing up his cap. " Farewell ! " 

Thus having disposed of his enemies, and gained over 
some of them to his own side, Folchetto seated himself at 
his board in a happy mood ; and that dinner, though not 
a little diminished by the supplies he had ordered to the 
hungry band of Guglielmo, was more agreeable to his 
appetite than more plentiful entertainment, even when 
served as daintily as that of which he had partaken on 
the preceding day at the Monastery of Precipiano. 

Political events succeeded each other rapidly. At day- 
break a messenger, sent by Folchetto's friends in Tortona^ 
announced to him that a herald from Frederic demanded 
audience of the Consuls and of the people. This decided 
him on returning to the city, as it was his duty as 
their chief to represent the people. Opizzone, who 
well understood how much the success of his own 
schemes depended upon the reception of this embassy, 
accompanied his cousin. The arrival of the young Tribune 
was a complete triumph. The plot against his life had 
been made known, and even his enemies expressed indig- 
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nation at its yillainy. Guido Anfossi, and many others^ 
loudly declared that they were ashamed of their ancient 
alliance with GugKelmo. The Bishop, deeply grieved, 
in vain endeavoured to palliate or conceal his nephew's 
conduct. The people were furious, and wanted only 
-permission to vent their fury on the guilty ones. 

Such was the state of things when the envoy of Bar- 
barossa was received into the city. The Consuls, to whom 
he first addressed himself, decided on postponing his public 
audience to the following day. The principal church, in 
which such receptions were usually held, was too small 
for the crowds who would flock in to attend from the 
surrounding villages. Hastily preparations were made to 
accommodate so large an assembly ; and the herald was 
then invited to declare his message before the excited 
people, secretly goaded on by Opizzone. Terrible are the 
passions of the populace when they are conscious of their 
own power ; more terrible still, when they remember the 
injuries and oppressions of the past. 

Ill was it for the messenger that he came that day ; 
ill was it for the nobles ; for the clergy ; it may be, for 
Tortona herself. It required no prophet to foretell the 
result of that embassy. 

The herald came without his lance, and with his shield 
reversed, as was the custom of those who bore messages 
of war, and he presented to the Consuls his master's 
ficroU. Frederic required that Tortona should immediately 
renounce her alliance with Milan ; should abolish the 
republic, restore the ancient form of government, receive 
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a Gennan garrison, and pay, within five days, the sum of 
six hundred silver marks. He menaced fire and destruc- 
tion even of their burial place, death to the youngest in 
the city, if but one of these requisitions were refused. 

No earthly pencil can paint the scene which followed 
the reading of this missive. Had not Folchetto, warned 
by the angry murmur which preceded the storm, ordered 
a chosen company to surround the herald, it would assur- 
edly not have been from his hand that Frederic had 
received the reply. A universal shout, which ever pre- 
cedes a violent outbreak, startled the ears of the terrified 
'German. 

" Tear the herald and his letter to morsels ! " — and the 
crowd rushed eagerly towards him to carry out their 
purpose ; but Folchetto sprang forward, and interposed 
his own manly form between the intended victim and 
his foes. 

"Back! back!" he shouted. "Citizens, we wiU not 
sully our sacred liberty by an act of treachery. A herald's 
person is inviolable. Back, I say ! those weapons are for 
the tyrants who would rob us of our liberties. The letter I 
Oh ! take it ; tear it into a hundred pieces, and swear 
that the blood of a himdred enemies shall wash out every 
single word which it contains." 

So saying, he snatched the parchment from' the hand 
of the herald, and, flinging it among the people, gave 
them an object on which to vent their fury. Taking 
advantage of this momentary diversion, he advised the 
king at arms of Barbarossa to withdraw by a private door 
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from the place of assembly, ordering a chosen band to 
follow and defend him to the uttermost. 

"Thy mission is over," he said. "Tell thy Prince 
what thou hast witnessed — it is the answer. Go, speedily, 
as thou lovest thy life ! " 

The herald needed not a second bidding. Protected by 
the friends of Folchetto, he reached the north gate of the 
city, while yet the furious cries of the populace were 
ringing in his ears. He leaped on his horse, and galloped 
off with a speed proportioned to his terror. 

The die was cast, the ice was broken, the impulse given. 
The leaders of the people must now take advantage of the 
general enthusiasm; they must annihilate the hopes of 
those who would purchase peace by any concession. 
Strong in their majority, they would regulate the spirit 
of the people, lest it should exhaust itself in useless 
excesses. Folchetto coUecfced the scattered troops from 
the neighbouring towns, and brought them into such 
order as to prove to the opposite faction that resistance 
was hopeless The crimson standard, surmounted by a 
gilded lance, was raised upon the summit of the great 
tower, and was hailed by a thousand voices. This ensign 
was customary in those days. When lighted up by the 
sun's rays it was seen at a great distance; and all the 
Signers and people of the surrounding country were thus 
made acquainted with the warlike decision of the city. 
Opizzone, on his part, displayed a wonderful activity; 
though careful to work in secret, his was the power that 
moved both the soldiery and the populace with consum- 
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mate policy. So artful was his management, that he even 
succeeded in persuading the opposite and now distressed 
faction that, by his means, they might one day regain 
their lost ascendancy. As he had formerly laboured to 
excite the factions against each other, so now his object 
was to pacify their hostility ; even as they tell of a cunning 
leech, that he contrired to damage the legs of travellers 
passing the bridge that he might have a plea for taMng 
them to his house for cure, after the misfortune had 
occurred. 

The choice of Consuls showed how carefully he had 
arranged the balance of power amongst all parties. Their 
number was to be four, instead of three : Oberto Busseti, 
Guide Anfossi, Burco Giudice, and Folchetto Malespina, 
were honoured with the title of Consules Dertonenses. The 
first two represented the nobles ; the latter two the people. 

Frederic, meanwhile, marked his way with slaughter 
and desolation. He had destroyed Chiara, and, in his 
merciless revenge, spared neither clergy, nobles, nor people. 
From Chiara he advanced to Asti : he had vowed to sow 
with salt the smoking ashes of that city. This barbarous 
policy was even more effectual than the representations 
of Opizzone in closing up all party divisions. When 
external foes threaten, the common danger extinguishes 
jealousy. Folchetto, invested with supreme power, soon 
proved himself worthy of the confidence of all; even 
Guide Anfossi was obliged to acknowledge his superior 
generalship, and was contented to be reckoned second to 
Folchetto in their country^s cause. The nobles showed 
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trae nobility ; with entlmsiastic patriotism they laid aside 
their rivalries to defend imitedly their native land. 

The people also prepared with earnest resolution to do 
their part in the approaching struggle. The rash fiiry 
with which they had received the herald was past ; each 
man felt the danger of the gulf that yawned before iliemi 
and knew that only in union could safety be found. The 
clergy, and four or five families, among whom was num- 
bered that of Calcinera, yet vented their fears in useless 
lamentations, preferring rather to submit to any measures 
of Barbarossa than to be obedient to the leader of an 
opposite faction. The Magnate protested against any act 
which might trench upon his rights as Prince, or on those 
of the church ; and the few contumacious nobles placed 
a yellow pennon before their palaces, in token of perfect 
neutrality. We may judge how great was the moderation 
of the people by their tolerating this signal of separation 
from the resolution of the majority, and from the interests 
of their beloved country. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

AHBASSABOBS IN A DILEMMA. 

" Good eTening, Sir Priest, and so late as you ride. 
With your mule so fair, and your mantle so wide ; 
But ride you through yaUey, or ride you o'er ^ill, 
There is one that has warrant to wait on you stiU." 

MOKASXBRY. 

/ilSlIB narratiye liere makes a leap over some two 
^^ months, dniing wliich nothing occmred worthy of 
record. 

It was a cold and stormy evening, in Febroaryi 1155, 
when Father Ensebio was returning to his monastery, 
accompanied by a brother of his order, both mounted on 
well-caparisoned mules, whose sleek and shining coats 
were such as became animals fed, not with gilded oats as 
was the favoured courser of Caligula, but with full and 
well-winnowed barley. The Sacristan looked exceedingly 
contented with himself ; how could it be otherwise, return- 
ing as he was from a difficult negotiation, in which his 
wisdom had triumphed over every obstacle ? 

Asti had been pillaged, burned, and destroyed by the 
conquering arms of Barbarossa, after a slight resistance ; 
and abeady that prince, irritated by the preparations 
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made for defence by the braver citizens of Tortona, had 
encamped with the main body of his forces near Bosoo, 
whose Marqids was numbered among his allies; and 
other troops^ under the command of his brother Gonrad^ 
Bertolfo, Duke of Burgundy, Otho his General, the Coimt 
Palatine, and Henry of Este, Duke of Bavaria, had 
advanced towards this rebellious city to reconnoitre its 
position. Fire and sword marked their path ; the farms 
and country houses, which had no defence but entreaties 
for mercy, were cruelly burnt and destroyed. 

These outrages, while they strengthened the citizens who 
were protected by walls to a more resolute resistance^ 
spread terror throughout the country : the people fled for 
their Hves, leaving their property at the mercy of the 
invaders. Little blame would attach to the Abbot of 
Precipiano, if, finding himself imable to protect the in^ 
terests committed to him by force, he had recourse to the 
arts which are the refuge of the weak, to avert the wrath 
of the terrible Barbarossa. He had his own spe^al cause 
of apprehension. As the cousin of Opizzone, the promoter 
of the rebellion of the Tortonese, the bravest defender of 
that city, he could not expect that Frederic would respect 
either his priestly robe or his high position in the church ; 
therefore, he held secret consultation with the sagacious 
Sacristan as to the best mode of averting the approaching 
storm. The timid Prior entered not into this private 
council, for he had resigned to Father Eusebio, some days 
smce, his office and its dtriies, and had prudently retreated 
to hifi native tow2t^ Novara^ 

z2 
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The proverb says, '' in some hands a knife, which costsr 
but two soldi, becomes a keen and two-edged sword;" 
and the Abbot and Father Eusebio planned to rescue 
their house out of perplexing difficulties, by means of the 
Abbot's opposition to the authority of the Bishop of 
Tortona. 

Lodi and Pavia, we have before said, were the most 
trusty allies of the Emperor of Germany. A large body 
of mercenary troops, supplied by these cities, fought in the 
German ranks against Milan and Tortona, whose power 
greatly opposed the rising greatness of their rivals. It 
was said that Albemardo and TJomobono, merchants of 
Lodi, having been at Costanza, where Frederic had held 
his first diet, before entering into Italy to possess himself 
of the crown, had supplied that Prince with some pretext 
for attacking the Milanese and their allies. It seemed 
probable that, by representing the Monastery of Precipiano 
as dependent on the Bishopric of Lodi, immunity and 
protection might be obtained from Barbarossa, and there- 
fore Father Eusebio had waited on the Emperor as 
ambassador from that Convent. By judiciously dilating 
on some topics, and by an equally discreet silence on 
those less favourable to their interests, he had obtained a 
promise that Precipiano should be respected, and that 
its estates should not only be spared devastation, but should 
be treated as belonging to friends of the Emperor. 

How could Father Eusebio then be blamed, when 
returning to his monastery with such important and 
gracious concessions, if his bearing was stately P managing 
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his reins with the grace and dignity that would become a 
knight leaviDg the lists after having overthrown his 
bravest opponents. There are points in a man's life in 
which a little vanity is pardonable, and surely this was 
one in the life of Father Eusebio. 

The night was closing in, and the two horsemen were 
still a mile and a half from their monastery. The paths, 
usually little frequented, were now entirely deserted. The 
invasion of the enemy had frightened away the least timid 
of the inhabitants ; the snow, which had floated over them 
in heavy clouds through the day, began to fall in large 
flakes, and made the position of the holy travellers any- 
thing but agreeable. 

Soon the ground became white and level under the 
gentle falling ; the path was entirely concealed, yet the 
road was not dangerous, as it was bordered by high banks 
which led down to a mountain stream, then frozen, which 
bounded the monastery lands ; yet Father Eusebio, 
though the most patient of his order, would have preferred 
a more speedy arrival at his monastery, not only to spare 
the anxiety of his brethren, but because it is always 
tmpleasant to be overtaken by night in a February snow- 
storm. He failed not to signify his wish by the use of 
both whip and spurs ; but the mule, which had belonged 
to the Prior, had fallen into certain habits which she had 
no idea of altering without strenuous resistance. During 
the three years which she had served his Reverence, she 
had never moved her legs more rapidly than in a walking 
pace, and it appeared to her most unreasonable to be urged 
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by an inferior priest into a trot. Consequently, on 
receiviDg the first cut of the whip followed by a touch of 
the spur, instead of accelerating her moyements, she 
halted altogether with an air of resolution which even the 
ass of Balaam could not have excelled. The Sacristan 
followed up his arguments, and the obstinate mule was 
not slow to meet them by throwing up her heels in the 
&ce of the monk who followed her, so as not a little to 
endanger his equilibrium. It is not wise to dispute with 
a mule, so Father Eusebio thought ; and after deploring 
her untoward disposition, he adopted the safer course of 
allowing her to proceed at her own pace. He was too 
happy in his self-complacency to be angry with anything, 
not even with an animal, who by a little more expedition 
towards her own com, might have saved him half-an- 
hour's exposure to the cold. Pressing his cowl well over 
his brow to shelter himself from the snow, and wrapping 
around him his mantle to exclude the wind, he went 
forward at a quiet pace, arranging in his own mind the 
double lines by which he hoped to keep his own interests 
safe, whatever course events might take. 

Arriving at the little rapid stream which we before 
mentioned, he prepared to ford it. Slackening the reins 
of his mule, that her sagacity might direct which point 
was the best to take the water, a hasty movement on her 
part nearly unseated him. Nor was the quadruped to 
blame, for a h'ttle dark woman, suddenly rising out of a 
cavity, covered with a thicket of blackberry, had startled 
her into this dangerous leap. 
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More active and ready than the rider^ thougli wrapped 
in a long black cloak, which, flecked here and there with 
snow, looked like a wizard's garment, the woman caught' 
the reios close to the curb, and so firmly, that she forced 
the mule to stand motionless on the bank of the rapid 
stream. In this position she had power over the h'ves of 
both man and beast, for a strong jerk might send both 
down a declivity of no litfle depth, or a backward pressure 
would send them over the steep bank into the road firom 
which her sudden apparition had startied them. 

"Dog of a friar!" she exclaimed, "I have caught 
thee at last ; thou art in my power. Better it were for 
thee to be in the jaws of a bear than in the clutches of a 
woman whom thou hast so offended." 

The poor brother, yet trembling from the fall he had 
so narrowly escaped, and from the more dangerous one 
that seemed inevitable, was speechless. Far was he from 
guessing who was his furious assailant, or what her motive 
for thus threateniog his hfe. The mule snorted and 
poured a cloud of hot breath from her nostrils, which 
drove the white flakes more thickly on the arm of the 
mysterious figure. Vainly she tried to draw her forefeet 
from the edge of the bank, for the violent hand on her curb 
compelled her to perfect quiet. In this forced position, 
the legs of the poor animal trembled like a reed in the 
wind, which increased not a little the terror of her rider. 

"What mean« this?" at last the Father recovered 
breath to ask. " Who dares to lay hands on a son of the 
church?" 
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"Son of the church! — son of Satan! — ^treacherous 
slayer ! Who lays hands on thee ? Dog, I do ! Pat* 
tumeia ! For two months I have watched for thee day 
and night, moonlight and dark, in snow, frost, and wind* 
My patience is worn out. Two days more and thou 
shouldest have trembled imder my revenge. But hear,, 
and reply txuly. Thy life is in my hands; if thou 
delayest to answer I will send thee down the gorge. What 
hast thou done with my son, villain? — tell me instantly." 

" Tour son ! You are beside yourself — ^I know not 
that you have a son." 

" Liar ! Know you not that Malmantello, the squire 
of Uberti, is my son P" 

"How? 5©? Indeed, my good creature, your son 
has been a grievous offender." 

" Has been ! " returned the woman, fiercely. " What 
mean'st thou ? Has been ! Is he dead ?" 

" That — I mean, I hope — ^indeed I am assured — that he 
is now an orthodox Christian — certainly it is so ; believe 
me, good creature, that the Holy Church never strikes 
but to '' 

" I have no leisure for preaching. Where is my son,, 
now?" 

"In the convent, surely. Come there with me, my 
good woman, and you shall see him with your own eyes." 

" The convent ! " repeated she, shaking her head in- 
credulously — " the convent ! I have been oftener than 
once in that refuge of sloth and excess. I have searched 
your chambers, your kitchens, your bams : I found stores 
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enough for an army^ but I saw no trace of his abode. 
Where is he, then ?" 

" There he surely is, Pattumeia ; and if you had applied 
direct to myself, perhaps before this — you are a vassal of 
the monastery, and had a right as such — but leave the 
rein of my poor mule, for, without intention, something 
might happen, and, you see '* 

"No! I will not leave hold until* I tell you. my 
conditions, and until you make a promise that you dare 
not break. Hearken ! unless by to-morrow at noon I see 
my son alive and well, before three days Precipiano shall 
be a heap of burning ashes." 

" Heaven forbid ! What sayest thou, good woman ? 
Thou couldst not ; an evil spirit troublcth thee.** 

" No evil spirit troubles me," she continued, with in- 
creased violence, "but he moves me to teach thee not to 
imprison thy fellows for a slip of the tongue. Surely, 
thou hast sharply corrected my son. I knew it by thy 
trembling, thy feigned words. Justly shall my vengeance 
begin with thee ! " 

So saying, the exasperated mother threw herself to the 
verge of the precipice, dragging after her the poor animal, 
whose struggles were vain against her power. The crag 
was too steep, the earth at its edge too crumbly, to afford 
any hold to the fore-feet of the mule, who, however, did 
her best to resist the violence. The rider held the reins 
firmly, as long as hope remained to save himself and his 
mule from the terrible plunge ; but, seeing resistance was 
vain, he suddenly left his hold, and both fell over. 
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"Well," exdaimed Paitameia — who had spnmg on 
one side, leaving her grasp on the bridle, to save herself— 
"is your neck rightly broken ? And yonrs as well P" she 
added, on hearing the groans of the mule in the valley 
beneath. "Maybe it is only a broken limb, and your 
suffering may be lengthened.'^ 

A voice answered her from a ledge of the diff under 
her feet : ""Woman, or fury, whichever thou art, it shall 
not be long before you rue your insolence ! " 

It was the voice of the Sacristan; and Pattumeia, 
tmused as she was to fear, felt her hair stand up. She 
fuUy believed that she had thrown mule and rider down 
into the deep rocky ravine ; and to see him yet alive, and 
threatening her in such dose vicinity, was an enigma to 
her inexplicable. 

The artful Father, during the conference above narrated, 
foreseeing or dreading that its conclusion would be any- 
thing but pacific, and seeing no other mode of escape 
from his critical position, had seized the only means open 
to him. He would not dismount, being well aware that, 
hampered as he was with tunic and cloak, the witch 
would have him at advantage ; therefore he had recourse 
to artifice, in which he was no mean proficient, and, 
during that angry conference, he quietly drew his feet 
from the stirrups, with his left hand concealed imder the 
fold of his cloak he imbuckled the saddle girt, and, with 
a slight pressure to the right, he found himself perfectly 
free to ML on the shelf of the rock on the right, when 
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his adversary felt certain of sending both mule and rider 
over the cliff. 

But it may easily be imagined that he did not long 
remain in a position which^ though far preferable to the 
bottom of the valley, was yet far from being agreeable. 
So he rose with all expedition ; and, as his companion, 
who hitherto had been unable to render him any aid, now 
hastily rode up and alighted, he was now more than a 
match for his enemy, and they began to clamber down 
the steep descent to rescue the poor mule. Pattumeia 
thought it best to make off, but, turning round in her 
flight, she reiterated, in the hearing of both the Fathers, 
her menaces of fire and destruction, and was then lost 
to their view among the thickets which were scattered 
through the valley. 

"Well, well," observed the Sacristan, in a subdued 
tone, "we will not forget these threats, but I tell thee 
thou shalt bitterly rue this audacity. Here, Father 
Beginald, here — not there ; take care that she does not 
requite you with a kick. Gently, gently! Now prick 
her with the end of the whip — once more — ^now she is on 
her four pins again. Poor brute ! how she trembles ! 
Surely she was never in such a plight before." 

So saying, they directed the mule to an easier turn of 
the ravine, and, after minute examination, having satis- 
fied themselves that there was no damage beyond the 
fright and some outward bruises, they prepared to saddle 
her again; but whether it was that her back was too 
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much shaken to bear the fbmiturey or that she conceiYed 
it her right, after such an adventure, to finish her journey' 
unburdened, we cannot say, but certainly she refused the 
saddle in so resolute a manner as to put an end to the 
controversy. 

"I suppose I shall pay the piper," thought Father 
Keginald. Nor was he long in suspense ; for the Sacristan, 
finding the mule impracticable, suggested to his brother, 
in a tone between a request and a command, that he should 
give up to him the mule which had taken no part in the 
fray, and convey on his own shoulders the saddle of the 
refractory one. This, it may be imagined, would be an 
extremely disgusting proposal to any man, more especially 
to one who had just so honourably ftilfilled the duties of 
co-ambassador. Whereupon Father Beginald plucked up 
courage to represent to his Superior that the back of the 
quiet animal which he rode was long enough to accom- 
modate two Fathers and two saddles, and that, with his 
permission, he could thus arrange affairs to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

" Be it so, Father Reginald ; nevertheless, a litfle 
walking exercise might have been advantageous to you. 
As to the saddle, perhaps a brother so laden might not 
be altogether a seemly spectacle. Yet it were worse to 
bear a heavier burden ; and the spirit of humility which 
becomes our order would not refuse any needful duty.'* 

Permission being given thus to place the saddlesi 
Father Reginald set about the matter with an alacrity 
that proved how much he dreaded his Superior's first 
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proposition, and truth requires us to record that he suc- 
ceeded so as to merit the approbation of the Sacristan, if 
not that of the poor mule, to which, however, he gave 
little heed. 

Thus they reached the monastery, in a manner which, 
though somewhat undignified, was by no means unprece- 
dented at the time of which we write. The travellers 
received so glad a reception from their brethren, that the 
misadventures of the journey were soon forgotten. So 
great was the joy of the Abbot, that he commanded a 
second supper to be served, and insisted that the success- 
ful negotiator should partake of it, seated in his own 
abbatial chair, and should assume the place of Abbot in 
the refectory that evening. 

The following day Father Eusebio set himself seriously 
to consider both the offence he had received and the 
threats that had been uttered — threats which might have 
the most disastrous effect on the convent. Pattumeia 
was fully capable of carrying out a desperate enterprise ; 
besides being of a fierce and resolute temper, it was known 
that her mind was disordered. 

To yield to her demands, made in so very illegal a 
manner, appeared an act of cowardice unworthy of a 
brave man, yet, to resist a fire-raising to avoid a conces- 
edon so small, was not wise. Some middle course might 
be devised which, without compromising the dignity of the 
monastery, might save its bams from the threatened 
outrage. 

Truly Father Eusebio had some compunctious visitings 
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on account of the heavy punishment inflicted on M alman- 
tello^ which he was still endnring. Doubtless the man 
was a dangerous subject^ and, after a regular trial, a more 
severe sentence might have been inflicted; yet an arbi- 
trary act was odious even in those days, when such were 
common : to imprison a man in a dungeon somewhat 
damp, or it might be somewhat noxious, was not a severe 
act of revenge- 
While the Father was devising a scheme of conciliation, 
a troop of Lanzknects made their appearance, commanded 
by a sergeant, sent by Barbarossa to defend the monastery 
alike from Mends or foes. Loudly called the sub-officer 
for refreshment for man and horse ; and Father Eusebio, 
who felt he had now authority to dispose of the stores of 
the monastery without consulting either Abbot or brethren, 
with a heavy sigh for the consumption these allies would 
make, decided on making the most of their services. He 
informed their leader that some evil-disposed persons had 
threatened to bum the convent, and requested him to post 
sentinels in such manner as to foil the attempt. This 
petition was backed by a flask of the best wine in the 
cellars, and a hint that a like supply should be forth- 
coming daily. The gracious German promised that 
Precipiano should be burnt by none other than his 
Lanzknects, in case they should have cause of complaint 
against the reverend Fathers, which he sincerely hoped 
might not be given. 

This done. Father Eusebio sent out trusty messeng^» 
in search of the old vassal of Yarinella ; but Pattameia 
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had disappeared with her chfldren, and none in the village 
knew whither they had gone. Few days passed ere she 
was seen by the soldiers prowling about the convent, either 
in the hope of assisting her imprisoned son, or of carrying 
her threats into execution. It seemed better to Father 
Eusebio to treat her as a lunatic than as a criminal, and 
she was confined in a cell on the ground floor of the 
convent, under the charge of the German troopers. 
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OHAPTEE XXVII. 



THE FIRST ASSAULT. 



" Open your city gates ; 
Be humbled to us ; oall my sovereign yours ; 
And do him homage as obedient subjects, 
And 1*11 withdraw me and my bloody power." 

Henkt VI. 



^HE rest of our narrative belongs more properly to 
^^ the department of History. With no desire to 
interfere with the province of Clio, it is necessary that we 
should do so by reporting events, continuing the narration 
which we have sought out in ancient and almost forgotten 
records. 

The first day of Lent, which fell on the fourteenth of 
February, presented appearances in the vicinity of Tortona 
which would be difficult to describe. On the east a long 
line, composed of women, invalids, and children, under 
the escort of some fifty men at arms, moved towards the 
neighbouring castle of Sarzano, where an asylum was 
prepared for them by the city authorities. Confusion 
prevailed among these sorrowful ones ; tears and lamen- 
tations were heard. Stem necessity demanded that those 
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who could not aid in the defence of their native city- 
should leave its precincts. 

Encamped on the left bank of the Scrivia appeared the 
army of the terrible Barbarossa, awaiting the falling of 
the stream, which appeared to rush on with a larger body 
of water and a deeper roar, as though it were indignant 
to see enemies encamped on its banks, prepared to assault 
that city which, seated as on a queenly throne, beheld 
her image in its clear waters. Between the procession of 
mourners and the camp of assailants Tortona appeared, 
strong in her well-built walls, with deep ditches and 
towers ; strong in her position on the crest of the hill, 
commanding the lower elevations and the smaller towns ; 
strong, above all, in her brave defenders, who, laying 
aside their petty feuds, had sworn to die amid her ruins 
ere they would yield to a foreign power. Brave resolution, 
which failed not in the most desperate distress ! 

The brave Folchetto, with untiring vignance, provided 
for every means of defence. He had caused to be erected 
such machines as the art of those times supplied, in all 
places where defence was most needed. The double 
mangonels, which cast large masses of rock ; the petronels, 
which served as the cannon of modem days ; the balist®, 
loaded with lead and arrows ; and the powerfiil catapults, 
prepared to overthrow the assailants : wherever having 
effected a breach, and filled up the ditch, they might 
endeavour to bring forward their moving towers, and cast 
their drawbridge upon the breaches in the walls. In the 
city there was a wonderful stir of preparation : artificers 

2a 
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were weaving blinds, preparing wteels, sawing beams, 
preparing gabions of oziers, manufacturing chevaiccc de/rise, 
sharpening weapons. The stronger women, who would 
not leave Tortona for a city of refiige, were engaged in 
the less laborious, but not less necessary works: they 
wove baskets ; they spun flax ; they prepared ropes ; they 
made sacks and netted nets, intended to break the force 
of missiles. • Boys of ten or twelve years of age gathered 
together everything that might be used as a missile: 
stones were heaped up ; masses of rock were rolled towards 
the edges of the walls ; the gaiety becoming their years 
forsook them not, even when engaged in such life-destroy- 
ing occupations. Everything betokened a determined 
defence; and, to render it still more fierce, there were 
not wanting biting jests and scorn hurled down on. the 
advancing foe. 

Folchetto Malespina was nobly supported by Guide 
Anfosso. To Guide had been entrusted the squadron of 
archers. Opizzone, forgetting for the time his political 
schemes, had undertaken the command of the Milanese 
regiments, which had been received as auxiUaries into 
the city. Under him would fight many brave youths, 
who had volunteered from Milan to shut themselves 
within the walls of Tortona. There was Otho Visconti, 
Joannino Mainerio, Laufranco della Croce, Albertino 
Carate, Laufranco della Corte, Ruggiero di St. Maria* 

Tebaldo had left his castle of Montebore, and, along 
with Stull, had betaken himself to Tortona : there, calling 
to mind his former deeds of valour, with a chosen band, 
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he had undertaken the defence of the southern bastion — 
Delle Rocca. 

Scarcely had the light of the fifteenth day tinged the 
summit of the mountains ere Folchetto was upon the 
walls. His first glance towards the river showed to him 
how greatly the waters had fallen during the night, and 
he considered that the enemy would not delay to attempt 
the ford: his ear distinguished, too, a distant murmur, 
not imlike the sound of a bee-hive, which presaged a 
coming attack— tents were being removed, horses bridled, 
cars in motion. The skirmishers were scattered about 
looking out the weakest points ; others were viewing the 
roads; the most adventurous were preparing to follow 
^em; in short, everything presaged that, within six 
hours, the Scrivia would no longer separate Tortona from 
Baxbarossa. This river, whose scanty spring rises in the 
Ligurian mountains, flows from north to south, and, as it 
were, bathes the foot of the hill on which the proud 
Tortona is seated. While on one side, bounded by the 
steep rocks, it obliquely pours over the sloping land, and 
spreads over a vast plain, occasionally interrupted by 
small plantations of cornel and elder bushes, long strips of 
land push forth promontories into this wayward river; 
and in other spots are formed small islands fringed with 
willows, and other water-loving trees. The waters rushed 
by with increased force, as though to indicate the dan- 
gerous navigation ; and here and there were fixed dark 
pennons, as tokens that those spots were to be avoided as 
fords for horses or men. 

2a2 
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The trumpets thrilled the air yet dark from idxeating 
night. The standards of the different r^;iment8 were 
soon seen in motion ; the spears which had been piled 
together were separated^ and reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. Horse and cavaliers advanced, and took their 
places in squares, or in long files, or scattered groups^ 
moving towards the river to observe, and then to try, the 
power of the retreating flood. 

Then began Folchetto to order his forces. In the open 
spaces he stationed the slingers ; those anned with batSie* 
axe and mace were on the battlements ; the bravest were 
placed at those points whose weakness might tempt the 
most vigorous attack of the foe ; the least disciplined were 
entrusted with the towers ; the lancers with the gates and 
portcullis. Opizzone was placed in the west side of tiie 
city, the most accessible of the two, which would not be 
defended except to direct the attention of the besiegers. 
Guide Anfosso, with a company of archers, was placed as 
an outpost on an elevation called Calabrina; he was 
ordered to move quickly along the crest of the hill, and 
to extend his line beyond to a little hill which overlooked 
the Ausona. To him was given the honour of first ex- 
changing blows with the enemy. Folchetto, with a 
chosen division, was to act as reserve, protecting the 
foremost company, who, having discharged their arms 
twice or thrice, were to retreat slowly and in good order 
on the St. Quirino gate. 

Thus having arranged his means of defence, Folchetto 
hastened from one post and tower to another. Some he 
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reminded of their past victories on the sands of the Dead 
Sea ; others of their brave ancestors, of their wives and 
children, whose lives were endangered by ferocious in- 
vaders ; before all, he brought the fate of Chieri and of 
Asti Pompeia, ruthlessly burnt by order of Barbarossa, 
and exhorted each man to resist unto the last. 

" Let him come ! " he exclaimed, " the powerful one, 
who, in his blind fury, destroys alike the brave who 
resist, and the helpless who can but cry for meroy. Let 
him endeavour to overthrow our homes, our altars, our 
churches. Well we may remember the barbarous laws, 
or rather the feudal despotism, which once oppressed us . 
neither our goods, our wives, nor our children, were our 
own. Let us fight for all these ; let us fight for all that 
the Almighty has given to rejoice the heart of man. Let 
us not forget that in the ranks of this robber-king fight 
the rivals of our fame — the men of Padua, the same who, 
so often subdued by our arms, have cast themselves at 
the* feet of foreigners to entreat mercy and protection. 
Forget not that Barbarossa has no mercy on the van- 
quished ; that his insatiable revenge massacres virgins 
and children together ; that he spares no sex nor age.^' 

These words were spoken to men excited by enthusiastic 
patriotism, and exasperated by the sanguinary victories of 
their foe. It was a master^roke to remind them how 
the Paduans, who had instigated the war, were now at 
the right hand of the German invader, exciting him to 
pursue .a revenge which their own swords were unable to 
accomplish. There was not a man at arms who did not 
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shake his spear as he heard these words ; not an ardier 
who tightened not his bow-string, nor a slinger who 
poised not his sling. 

" Let him die !'' they shonted. ''Who speaks of sur- 
render as long as onr hands can tear a strip of silk? Ko 
enemy's flag shall float on our walls ! '' 

Such were the feelings of the besi^ed : hnt, while these 
stirred each other np to the fight, and prepared the most 
determined resistance for the numerous forces of Barba- 
rossa, the timid and the wealthy bnried their treasores, 
some in barrels, and some in baskets, in chosen excayations 
or between walls. The Magnate and the dergy prepared 
their priestly garments in case of reyerse, and the conse- 
crated virgins addressed prayers to the Gt)d of Battles. 

The squadron of Enrico of Este had, with admirable 
bravery, forded the river ; and while the Emperor himself 
attempted the same, half a mile lower down^ that leader, 
proud that he was the first to set foot on the enemy's 
territory, bravely rushed on to occupy the west suburb, 
which we have said was committed to the care of Opizzone. 
They advanced in square, intending to form the ancient 
tortoise when within a bow-shot of the walls, slowly, to 
give time to Barbarossa to support them by attacking the 
gate of St. Quirino on the same side. Arrived at the 
little mountain stream of Ausona, which runs between the 
Scrivia and the city, distant a bow-shot from this suburb, 
they prepared to ford ; and the first rank had already 
entered the water, when one of their spies came up bleed- 
ing from an arrow which had pierced his left arm. He 
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had been set to watch the enemy's avantguard in a clump 
of poplars, and while he was creeping round to make his 
report and return to the Duke of Bavaria, he had fallen 
in with two of the archers of Anfossi on a like errand. 
Finding themselves discovered, they saluted the German 
spy with arrows, hoping to prevent his returning to give 
the alarm ; and they hit him, but in the arm, which only 
quickened the movement of his legs. 

Breathless with speed, and weakened by fear and loss of 
blood, it was rather by sign than by voice that he indicated 
the hill behind which the Tortonese had concealed them- 
selves. The Duke had not changed his plan of advance, 
when Anfosso and his men appeared on the ridge, and 
almost instantly a flight of arrows confused the foremost 
German ranks. St. Martian, Santa Croce, the war cry of 
Tortona, was shouted from the river's bank, and the brave 
citizens on the walls returned the echo. Before revenge 
had taken place of the first astonishment, the company of 
Anfosso sent another flight of arrows, and another shout 
of triumph, which was but temporary ; for Bertolfo, Duke 
of Burgundy, whose forces had crossed the river, hastened 
to the aid of the rash Enrico, who, to obtain the glory of 
the first entrance into the suburb, had pushed forward 
with little caution, and was paying for his imprudence. 

Anfosso, without losing a man, retired towards the 
St. Quirino gate, where Folchetto awaited him, ready to 
have come to the rescue had he been attacked. A sally 
of this kind, made in the day time and with so much 
spirit, proved at least how resolved were the Tortonese to 
harass the besiegers both by stratagem and open force ; 
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that they were enemies not to be despised, whose companies 
could thus attack a large body of troops, defended only by 
iheir own bravery. Conrad, therefore, commanded that 
no advance should be made until the whole army had 
forded the river. 

Frederic heard with more rage than grief of the recep- 
tion of his vanguard ; reproaching Enrico, and threatening 
vengeance, he pressed the brave city on the north side. 
He commanded the Duke to draw towards the west suburb, 
without occupying it ; to fhe Paduans he assigned the 
country east and north ; to his brother Conrad the rising 
ground on the south. Thus, on the fifteenth of February, 
1155, was this famous city surrounded on all sides. 
Tortona gave a noble example of fidelity to her Mends — of 
constancy in adversity — such as was rare in days of old* 
and which later times have never excelled. 

Night spread her dark mantle over the scene. Tents 
and bivouacs appeared by the light of camp fires, machines 
were placing, waggons drawing up, trenches excavating. 
The watchful citizens, from their walls, observed these 
preparations. They beheld the rays of the brilliant moon 
flash back from the arms of their foes ; they hqard the 
neigh, the impatient stamp of the war horses, and the 
heavy measured tread of the sentinels. They saw and 
heard all ; and, far from being intimidated, they eagerly an- 
ticipated the morning which should open the eventful day. 

And morning came. Scarcely had its first light been 
caught by the pinnacle of the highest tower, when, from 
three directions, advanced the squadrons of Conrad, of 
Enrico, and of the Paduans. Frederic himself, at the 
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head of the largest body of troops, threatened the western 
side; and when but a bow-shot separated the besiegers 
from the besdeged, the imperial trumpets sounded, and 
the Tortonese, as in defiance, replied with a like sound. 

The column of Conrad was, from its position, the most 
formidable. Composed chiefly of archers, posted among 
the thick trees and bushes on the rising ground, a thousand 
arrows at once wei;p shot against the loopholes and turrets ; 
and the besieged, sheltered behind walls and oblique 
openings, delayed not to reply, with the advantage of a 
better knowledge of the ground. But the attack of 
Conrad was but a ruse to direct the attention from the 
more serious assault of the Duke of Burgundy. Armed 
with maces, battle-axes, and hatchets, these fell upon the 
outmost defences, intending, by the destruction of the 
palisades, to make their way to the fosse and fill it up with 
trees — but the task was no easy one. 

They obtained a decided superiority as long as the 
fight was at such distance, that the besieged could only 
i2jse slings and bows in their defence, but when they came 
to closer quarters the game became more hazardous. 
To the hurling of the javelin was now added the rush of 
stones ; and if the iron cuirass and powerful shield could 
resist the arrow's point, it was seldom that they yielded 
not before a mass of rock. The onagri and the petronel, 
constructed so as to be swift and sure in their destructive 
work, were most effective in such battles in proportion to 
the skill and energy of those who directed them. Laufranc 
della Corte commanded these machines, and their power 
was beyond imagination. « 
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Enrico Estense occupied the west suburb unopposed* 
Opizzone, who defended it, appeared to give way before 
the attack of the Saxon duke ; but no sooner was he in 
possession than flights of arrows, storms of stones, and 
boiling fluids, poured down upon him. The narrow streets 
were instantly strewed with corpses. The Emperor or- 
dered the retreat to be sounded, it was so perilous to 
make a stand in these lanes, or to attack the barricaded 
houses, without combustibles at hand. Enrico therefore 
retired, but not without additional loss, for Opizzone, 
with a body of the bravest knights, lay in wait, and made 
him pay as dearly for his retreat as for his advance into 
their city. 

But more fiercely still raged the battle on the eastern 
front. There waved a huge standard of crimson, with 
a white cross — a standard which awoke the remem- 
brance of ancient bitter feuds, and of recent heavy dis- 
asters. The men of Pavia and of Lodi fought with the 
Milanese and Tortonese. Italian hands shed Italian 
blood. The Duke of Retsberg and Pietro Scorano, Chief 
of Ticino, led the van with the flower of the army. 
Folchetto Malespina, Guide Anfossi, and Hugo Visconte, 
met the shock; and such havoc made they, that the 
Emperor was compelled to send hastily the Marquis of 
Montferrat, with a troop of Italian barons, to oppose the 
fury of these brave men. 

Ten consecutive hours the battle raged; and yet it 
would have continued had not night and exhaustion put 
a stop to slaughter and death. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIII. 



STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 



" *"Well !* said old mole, * canst work i* the eartih so fast ? 
A worthy pioneer ! Once more remove, good Mends/ '* 



^1 HIS first sample of Tortonese valour required much 
^^ consideration from the Emperor. He had lost in 
the engagement some eight hundred of his bravest men, 
many knights and leaders, and Scorano, the chief of the 
Paduan allies. He felt that it would be most difficult to 
subdue a city determined to resist to the uttermost : the 
citizens would derive fresh courage from these first suc- 
cesses, and he feared to see the flower of his army inglo- 
riously mowed down before Tortona. He weighed the 
peril ; he considered the disgrace which would fall on him, 
if the imperial pride were humbled before a republican 
city ; therefore he commanded the attack to be suspended, 
and betook himself to stratagem. 

BuUt on the summit of a hill, the city had no wells : 
the inhabitants were supplied with water from reservoirs 
and cisterns. The Emperor caused all the channels which 
conducted the supplies into the town to be cut off; but, 
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in the direction of Sta Lucia Rinarolo, there were brooks 
and springs, and from these the brave besieged obtained 
daily supplies. Frederic commanded the Paduans to pre- 
vent this, but the Tortonese charged them so impetuously 
that they could not stand against them. 

He next attempted to enter the city by stratagem. 
Torre Eossa, or Tarquinia, was situated, as we have be- 
fore stated, on the east, and was somewhat less defended 
than the other sides, because it had no steep rocks, which 
were a natural rampart on the south. There Frederic 
posted a company, that, working night and day, they 
might open a subterranean way to the foot of the tower. 
The plan was well devised. Between the tower and the 
camp was raised a bank of earth, and on it gatH, or willow 
hurdles, apparently intended to protect the aicheref, who 
shot at the tower defenders, but, in fact, to conceal ihe 
miners, who noiselessly and slowly worked their way. 
After fifteen days of incessant labour they had approiK^ed 
within a few paces of the tower, and they hoped, before 
the sunset of the following day, to reach the foimdation. 

That tower, being more accessible than other points^ 
was especially the object of Folchetto's attention. Qa 
the evening of the sixteenth of March the wind blew 
violently between the jutting points of the parapet ; it 
whistled through the crannies, and sounded from the 
walls at times like the waves on the sea shore. The 
brave young man, seated on a log of wood, took a short 
rest after the labours of the day. Guide Anfosso had 
but just left him ; he was now his firm friend, for he 
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could not but appreciate his singleness of purpose and his 
valour, which was surpassing, yet unobtrusive. The 
silence around him was interrupted only by the measured 
tread of the sentry. Wrapped in his white mantle, his 
fS^ce buried in his hands, his elbows resting on his knees, 
he mused sorrowftdly on many things. It was useless to 
hide the truth from his mind, that his unhappy country 
could not long hold out. The courage of his fellow citizens 
was undiminished — their constancy was as firm as the 
rock on which their city was built — ^but food was becoming 
scarce ; the flour mills were without the walls ; water 
must be bought with blood — a price that Folchetto would 
gladly have spared. There was but a faint hope that the 
Milanese could send them more succour, though they 
would willingly have done so ; for as the faith and reso- 
lution of the Tortonese had not failed, so neither had that 
of their allies ; but the forces of Barbarossa were too 
nnmerous, and the men of Padua too watchful, so that 
neitiier wiles nor open fight could prevail. Folchetto had 
but one consolation : he had done all that a brave citizen 
could do ; and the last sacrifice which his country could 
require of him seemed to him scarcely worth a thought. 

From public affairs his thoughts returned to private 
soirom Eevenge had passed away from his mind ; he 
had satisfied the demands of this wild justice ; and he 
h.d also ^ his p.™ gsnoroMy, by' .^ to hi. 
enemy and to those whom he had seduced into evil, the 
lives which some of ihem had since that time sacrificed in 
ihsai country's cause. Chiglielmo had not sought to atone 
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{or his misdeeds bjr nobly fighting, t^ it seemed as if tlie 
result of his cowardly enterprise had not been lost upon 
biuL From the day that be bad left the castle of Mante- 
bore nothing had been beard of him. The Bishop only, 
it was said, knew of tbe place of bis retreat, and be 
appeared not to r^^et that be bad left tbe city and the 
patb of ambition ; for bis last treacberons attempt against 
tbe Malespini bad such a taint of low barbariiy abont it, 
erenin those rongb times, that bis nnde's tenderness could 
find no excuse for bis conduct 

But otber feelings bad saperseded reyenge in the beart 
of Folcbetto. Up to this time onr yonng bero bad not 
sbown bimself a yery devoted lorer ; perhaps my fiedr 
readers may bave judged him bardly on this account ; but 
tbe Tribune thougbt there was no time for softer feelings ; 
be had struggled to e&ce the image of Leonilla (whom 
yet be dearly loved) from a beart wbicb ougbt to be 
devoted to bis country alone. 

With less grief be thought of tbe hapless Alice, since 
he was assured that she had imposed on herself a severe 
penance to atone for the sin of thoughtlessness into which 
she bad been led by the schemes and designs of others. He 
had been reconciled to her; and if he had not brought 
her back to her home, or endeavoured to dissuade her 
from a monastic life, he had not failed to exact firom tbe 
Prioress a promise, that Alice should be bound with no 
vow without his consent. In these dangerous times it 
was a satisfaction to him to know that she was in a place 
of safety, and he resolved to leave her there until more 
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prosperous days. We need not conceal the fact, that to 
the thought of her security was added that of Leonilla. 
Happy reflections ! which flowed peacefully through his 
warlike agitations, like the limpid streams of a clear spring 
through the foaming waters of an impetuous torrent. 

Such thoughts were passing through the mind of the 
young chief, when hasty approaching steps diverted his 
melancholy musings. 

"Who goes there?" he demanded, raising his head 
and throwing open the folds of his cloak. 

" Hush ! " replied a Toice, which he did not recognize. 
" Do not disturb them. I have something to communi- 
cate ; — softly ! — ^tell the sentry not to move a hair of his 
moustaches, come what may. It is needfiil. Do you 
understand?" 

" I understand ; but who are you ? " 

"What matters that? Give him his orders, and I 
will teU you alL" 

Folchetto went up to the sentinel on the Torre Tar- 
quinia and charged him to give no sound of alarm. 

The unknown then took him by the arm, and, leading 
him to the inner base of the tower, said, in a whisper, 
" Kneel down and put your ear to the ground." Folchetto 
understood him. He kneeled down, and remained some 
minutes in the desired posture, then raised his head. 
" Well !" said the unknown, "hear you nothing?" 

Folchetto motioned him silence, threw back his dark 
curls, and placing his hand to his ear as if to collect the 
sounds, resumed his position. 
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Distinctly he heard the distant deep strokes of the 
spades, which were forcing their way through the earth 
to the foundations of the tower. Cautious and muffled 
were the sounds, and, from their tone, Folchetto judged 
that, if they had not yet reached the rock, they were not 
fer from it. He rose with a resolute air, for now he fdlly 
comprehended the designs of the enemy. He grasped 
the hand of his unknown guide, and, with hasty strides, 
led him to a spot where they might speak without fear of 
being heard. 

"Friend,'* said Folchetto, "the service thou hast done 
our country shall be rewarded." 

" That matters not ; I have an old account with you, 
and this is but an odd item to my credit. Let us speak 
of other things.'* 

" It is not my intention to reward you now, and if it 
were, it lies not in my power. Tell me your name." 

" Great fancy you have for names ; think of something 
of more importance. It is enough that I am a sure hand ; 
that if you have orders to give, you may rely upon me as 
the hand on the glove. What is to bo done ?" 

"The business requires speed, sileiice, and resolution." 

"Three qualities on which I pique myself. Your 
orders?" 

" Go instantly to FalaveUo, chief engineer : tell him to 
come to me, with twenty of his best men." 

" I hear." 

" T^ll him not to forget that they must come with all 
their tools — pick-axe, bar, and spade*" 
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" So I supposed : leave their hands behind them, or 
bring them suitably supplied/' 

" When this is done, find me a resolute fellow, who, 
for a hundred pieces and a conmiission in my regiment, 
will risk his life with mine to save our country from 
pressing danger/' 

" He is found ; there needs no further search." 

"Thyself?'' 

"Yes, I. Is not Gaddo Lungapicca worthy to die for 
his country?" 

" Hasten, Gaddo : I never repented saving thy life, 
and now I glory that I did so. If we can no otherwise 
avert this calamity, we can die together ! " 

"Yes — but no; can't we contrive that the sacrifice of 
two may be avoided ? I go, at once. Mark you, I was 
the sentinel on that point, and " 

" Go, Gaddo ! I will take thy place while thou art 
absent." 

" Be it so ; you will not watch long." So saying, he 
went. Folchetto took the pike of Gaddo, and guarded 
the post which had been assigned to him. 

More than half-an-hour elapsed — and often had the 
ear of the sentinel been anxiously rested on the parapet, 
to watch the progress of the hostile excavators — ^before 
Falavello, guided by the brave Gaddo, and followed by a 
company of sappers, came quietly towards him." 

The two leaders consulted together, and, after some 
observations made by Falavello, a young man well skilled 
in the science of engineering (as*then known), it was 

2fi 
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deteiznined to execute a countennine in a lateral diiectioii, 
80 as to render the schemes of their enemies not only 
useless, but £Ettal to themselves. But the time was short, 
and Falavello concealed not from Folchetto that their 
success depended upon expedition, ''unless," he added, 
** there is one who will sacrifice his life for the good of 
his country/' 

" Go to work the shortest way/* returned the lUbles- 
pina; "Tortona has its Curtius; there will be twenty 
who will dispute the honour of dying for their &therland." 

Falavello lost not a momeni By means then feuniliar, 
but now forgotten in modem improvements, he asoertained 
the direction and dimensions of the hostile mine, and then 
directed his own works accordingly. 

Long and laborious were excavations when the aid of 
gunpowder was unknown. The subterraneous passage 
was slowly worked by the pick-axe, and here and there 
props were fixed, that the earth might not fall in before 
the work was complete ; yet, in spite of these precautions, 
it not unfrequently happened that the unhappy miners 
were buried in their own caves. When the excavation 
was perfected, it was supported by fascines skilfully placed ; 
combustibles were laid at certain distances, a match was 
placed, and soon the fire ran through the hollow; an 
explosion ensued, which often shook down the walls and 
the towers upon them. 

But more difficult still was the placing of a countermine. 
It was then necessary that the excavation should be in a 
parallel line with the mine of the enemy ; the lines would 
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be in close proximity ; an incautious stroke of the pick-axe 
might betray the scheme^ and an ill-directed one might 
mar the line of attack. The nicety of the direction had 
no certain rule by which to regulate itself : it appeared 
a chance. 

Yet Falavello assured Folchetto that there was no 
doubt of success provided they could obtain suflScient 
time. There was no great space before they sjiould meet 
the enemy, whose object was but to reach the foimdation 
of Torre Tarquinia ; therefore Falavello found it the less 
difficult to draw the line of his countermine. Within 
twenty-six hours he had formed a small, but secure, way 
to the very wall of the mine of the enemy : so slight was 
the partition, that not only every stroke of the spade, but 
the words of the workmen, were audible. 

Nearer as they approached the base of the great tower, 
the more difficult to the Germans was the labour. Hard 
was the rock on which the stony walls rested; and the 
narrow limits allowed them not to use the power which 
was needful to overcome this obstacle. Falavello availed 
himself of this obstacle, and used the time thus given so 
to support his tmdergroimd Unes that he might avoid the 
sacrifice of the life of a single man. Twelve hours more 
of earnest and well-directed labour sufficed for the com- 
pletion of his scheme ; and scarcely had the sun set on 
the sixteenth of March when he sent to inform Folchetto 
that he waited but for his word to destroy the works of 
the enemy. 

Folchetto had observed that for two days, that is to 

2b2 
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say, since they had come to the solid rock, the ^neiny had 
ceased their work at nightfall, when the silence would 
have hetrayed the sound of the pick-axe. With the 
dawn of day the labour recommenced ; then the sounds 
from the camp, the stroke of the armourer's hammer, the 
song, the trampling of feet, of clashing shields and wea- 
pons, concealed the sounds of the subterranean tools; 
therefore this hour was chosen for the explosion, as 
iuTolving the heavier loss to the Germans. 

The night that preceded the important morning, which 
even the chief en^eer anticipated with anxiety, he 
watched with Folchetto. It was mod; important to 
observe that nothing was attempted to impede their 
labours. It was two hours past midnight when they 
were joined by Gaddo Lungapicca ; he came with his 
hands in their favourite position, crossed behind his back. 

''Signers," he said, "I have arranged all my aSaiis; 
I have confessed and communicated^have bid adieu to 
my brother, myonly Kving relation. I come to keep my 
•W6fd, ettd^I4n»pe that you will keep yours.*' 

Folchetto replied, "Gaddo, I praise your generoxis 
spirit, but I must tell you that your noUe sacrifice is no 
longer needed.'* 

"By the turban of ttie Sultan of Iconium ! How is 
this? Kave you given this honour to some beardless 
youth, who wants to win fame easily ? I knew how it 
would be ! Is it not ever thus P — the wishes and the 
interests of the rich always ride over the rights and deserts 
of the poor. But, if Gaddo ia Gaddo. none but he shall 
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have the glory of leaving his bones in that ruin. It 
would be famous, superlatively famous" (he continued to 
walk with the air of one who speaks his mind, with a 
conviction that he has been deeply wronged), "an op- 
pression of old times ! Yes ! — ^to be avenged with the 
poniard — but they should not have chosen my father's 
son to practice upon. Just inform me, Signers,'* (and he 
angrily turned towards Folchetto and Falavello) "who 
discovered this plot ? — ^who acquainted you with it ? — ^who 
opened your eyes, or rather your ears, which were closed 
up with double-baked lime P" 

"It was thou, Gaddo— no doubt of it; but, my brave 
feUow " 



"* Gaddo, my brave fellow!' Keep your soft words 
to yourself, I do not love them ; I am too old a bird to be 
taken with chaff. It was I, was it ? It is well you deny 
not that. And why should another reap the reward of 
my vigilance? You were sleeping on your rushes. 
Signer Falavello ; and you. Signer Folchetto, were snug 
in your cloak, when Gaddo, resting his spear against the 
parapet of the bastion, set his ears forward to the wall 
and heard the low sounds of the enemies' spades in the 
ditch. Thus it was I that planted the tree, I watered it, 
I cultivated it, and, now that the pear is ripe, shall 
another pluck it froni the bough P Never ! while I haye 
an arm to strike, or a foot to resist, or even teeth and 
nails to tear." So saying, he resumed his angry strides, 
determined that none should deprive him of the right of 
destruction. 
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Folchetto and Falavello had no little difficulty in con- 
vincing him that no one thought of depriving him this 
honour, but he would not be pacified unless by this solemn 
promise, that if the work required a victim, he should 
have the preference. 

The uncertain light of the dawn, so anxiously expected, 
quivered on the staflf of the Tortonese standard, which 
waved from the summit of the tower. From the besiegers' 
camp arose a mingled sound, as from the voice of birds on 
a bright May morning. Then the two leaders descended 
into the countermine, carefully listening to the sound of 
the pick-axe ; they assured themselves that the whole line 
of the enemy's work was filled witti excavators. 

Folchetto had placed between the basement of the tower 
and the parapet of the wall which joined it two huge 
petronels, loaded with stones and sharp-angled pieces of 
iron. These were masked by fascines, which were piled 
in heaps along the walls, ready to fill up the breaches 
made by the catapults of the enemy. Qxddo Anfossi had 
occupied all the loopholes with his archers, who, with 
arrows fitted to the bow, waited but his signal. 

All was in readiness ; FalaveUo gave the word of com- 
mand ; in an instant a low murmuring sound assured him 
of the success of his scheme. A cloud of dust issued from 
the depth of the earth ; it was followed by a horrid earth- 
quake and explosion ; then were heard the groans of the 
buried alive, the shrieks of the wounded, the imprecations 
of the besiegers, the shouts of triumph from the defenders 
of the city. A long furrow had opened between the base 
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of the tower and the masking bank of earth in the camp. 
Part of the bank itself had fallen into the underground 
way, and exposed that which it had hitherto defended. 

The Germans were not slow in coming to aid their 
unfortunate comrades. Count Guide and the Duke of 
Bohemia, who had charge of these operations, were the 
first to rush into the horrid opening, to save those who 
were not wounded unto death. A company of miners 
who were called the relief party, because it was their duty 
to relieve the workers after six hours of labour, hastened 
up, but the disaster was horrible and irreparable. 

The furrow opened was long, and in the first confusion 
it was difficult to observe with exactness where the line 
of work had been conducted. The first strokes were made 
at random, and proved often fatal to those who yet breathed 
under the ruins ; the mining tools wounded the limbs 
which had escaped the weight of earth and stones. Ob- 
serving this dreadful addition to the sufferings of the 
buried ones, orders were given to use shovels and poles 
of wood to feel their way as carefully as the urgent haste 
would permit. 

But, while this aid was given, a new and terrible attack 
from the walls commenced. The archers of Anfosso, 
protected by the walls and ramparts, sent a flight of arrows 
into the struggling mass of the enemy; the unarmed 
labourers fell upon the half-extricated corpses of their com- 
panions ; orders were given to a body of lancers to come 
forward and cover with their ample shields the miners ; 
these, uniting their shields alter the manner of the ancient 
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tortoise, obeyed, but, in so doing, approached within reach 
of the city walls. Down from the petronels came a dread- 
ful hail of stones and iron which broke their ranks fearfully. 
The wounded fell upon the dead ; the spearmen on the 
miners; the itiiners on the bodies of the friends they 
liaboured to relieve. Shouts and imprecations resounded 
from all sides ; the guttural Bohemian tongue was mingled 
with the softer (German and the sweet Italian in one 
strange cry. Yells of despair, groans of the sick, and 

was vain to attempt the rescue of the buried sufferers. 
The Duke of Bohemia, biting his lip with fury, commanded 
to sound a retreat, and the victims of the explosion were 
left to their dreadful fate. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE LAST ASSAULT. 

** A braye man sinkiiig from the strokes of fatCi 
And bravely falling with a falling state." 

'^'^HEN tidings came to the fierce Barbarossa of the 
tmexpected catastrophe which had destroyed up- 
wards of three hundred of his army, his rage was intense ; 
in its first impulse he commanded that the few prisoners 
who had been taken in the vicinity of Tortona, unarmed, 
should be hanged. He vowed that the rebellious city, 
which had cost him so dear, should be humbled, be the 
consequences what they might. And verily, the course 
he now adopted was in no way in accordance to the 
maxims of humanity which have been laid down to abate 
the horrors of war. 

"We have narrated that the besieged were driven to 
fight in order to obtain water fix)m the hill of Sta Lucia 
and Rinarolo, which was conveyed thence to the city in 
pipes of lead. It might be said that the unhappy Torto- 
nese quenched their thirst with blood, for the banks of 
those peaceful springs and brooks were the daily scenes of 
the most desperate combats. 
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Yet still, notwithstanding the cruel design of their 
enemies^ and especially of the Faduans, in disputing with 
the besieged this necessary of life^ so great had been ihi 
bravery of the combatants and the watchful care of their 
leaders, that each citizen had obtained hitherto an allow- 
ance of water equivalent to a modern quart. 

Three days after the explosion of the mine, the heights 
usually occupied by the men of Padua, from which they 
had shot into the companies who approached the springs, 
were abandoned by them, to the agreeable surprise of 
many of the besieged ; but the matter occasioned serious 
suspicion to their more cautious magistrates. The former 
enjoyed the prospect of a. gift with the thoughtlessness of 
a child, who, delighted with the brightness of a taper, 
holds his hand towards it unaware of the danger ; the 
latter considered that the gifts of a vindictive enemy must 
conceal poison, and the scholars quoted the speech of the 
ancient Laocoon. 

Nor were their suspicions unfounded. The cruel policy 
of Barbarossa had commanded that the springs should be 
filled up with decaying bodies, and that the corruption 
should be intensified by quantities of pitch and sulphur. 
This dreadful act broke down the courage and constancy 
of the Tortonese. The handful of heroes who had despised 
the threats of a mighty army, had repelled their attacks 
and the power of their stratagems, whom neither open 
force nor secret policy could subdue, could not make 
head against this ferocious expedient of a barbarous 
policy. 
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Yet, hitherto, no movement to surrender appeared 
among the citizens, although the clergy had sought for 
safety by a contrivance which did them little honour. 

The Holy Week was at hand, and a tnice had been 
agreed between the besiegers and the besieged, which was 
to terminate on Easter day. Profiting by this interval, 
the Bishop gave notice to the Consuls that it was his in- 
tention to leave the city, accompanied by all the ecclesiastics 
and the faithfiil, who were inclined to intreat the mercy 
of Frederic. The Consuls, at first, were inclined to oppose 
this plan, but, after mature deliberation, they determined 
not so to do. 

Towards the hour of nones, on Friday, the gate of St. 
Quirino, which directly fronted the imperial encampment, 
was opened, and the long procession began to file through 
it. Preceded by crossbearers, by the sacred standards 
displayed to the wind, and by a number of acoljrtes bearing 
incense, the Bishop proceeded, not clad in his episcopal 
robes or wearing his mitre sparkHng with gems, but in 
sackcloth, with ashes sprinkled on his head and beard. 
The most distinguished ecclesiastics followed with pale and 
mournful countenances ; then a long procession of monks 
of diflferent orders, some with matted beards falling on 
their breasts, some barefooted, in black, grey, and white 
garments. 

When the threshold of the grand gateway was passed, 
the Bishop commenced, in a firm but mournfril tone, the 
Miserere, and the sad verses of that affecting psalm were 
echoed back from those walls which, but a few days since, 
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had resounded with shouts of triumph and shrieks of 
despair. 

In such order, and with such tokens of humiliation, the 
procession left the city. A crowd of people, especially of 
women and children, followed them ; but, pressing as was 
the distress of the famishing citizens, there was not even 
a youth among them who would carry into the enemies' 
camp the spectacle of his misery and starvation. 

The Emperor was informed that the Magnate of 
Tortona implored of his clemency the favour of an inter- 
view. He sent some bishops and learned men to meet 
him, but declined to admit him into his august presence, 
lest (writes Otho of Frisinga) the tears and supplications 
of the afflicted should move him to have mercy on a city 
which he had resolved should be rased to the earth. 

But, submitting to this first humiliation, the Magnate 
empowered certain orators to explain to the deputies of 
Frederic the miserable situation of the church, and that 
the rights of its ministers should not be mixed up with 
those of citizens. Entirely selfish was the harangue of 
these holy ambassadors; not a word was pleaded in 
behalf of their brave and unhappy fellow-citizens. 

" Be the offences of the Consids and of the MagiEftrates 
what they may,'* said they, "we ought not to share 
their punishment ; we who, both by inclination and ofliee, 
are exempted from civil duties. Our lips speak but to 
implore victory for the cause of justice ; our breasts have 
no defence but our sacred vestments ; our hands offer no 
sacrifice but on thd holy altar. Let not a Christian king 
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destroy the temples of the Lord. We beseech you, let not 
one church, one holy convent, one establishment, be 
exposed to the plundering of the wild troops. The 
prince who has accomplished his vows at the holy se- 
pulchre will never obscure the brightness of his glory by 
including the ministers of the altar in his tremendous 
vengeance/' 

The oration pronounced befopre his deputies, on being 
rehearsed to the Emperor, produced not the eflFect which 
the Bishop had anticipated. Frederic persisted in his 
<»ruel resolution, and, without a favourable answer, dis- 
missed the ecclesiastical prince and his moumftd train. 

The truce was over, and Frederic summoned the city, 
for the last time, to surrender at discretion, threatening, 
on their refusal, tbat he would not leave one stone upon 
another. 

The Consuls then assembled the grand eouncil to con- 
sider the Emperor's message. Misery had extinguished 
all animosities ; the pressure of intense distress had united 
those spirits who, in prosperity, had abhorred each other. 
The nobility no longer looked down upon the people with 
that scorn which provoked their hatred ; the clergy, dis- 
appointed in their own plan for securing safety, had no 
hope but in the swords of those whose interests they had 
been so willing to sacrifice. But those gwords were 
wielded by arms unnerved by long starvation and severe 
toil and thirst — ^that destroyer of man's spirit, overpowered 
&e most patient. Every animal whose life was not ab- 
f^utely nc^eded. had been dain ; no &itibful dog remained 
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in the afiBicted city ; even the household cat was gone ; 
a few cows, whose bones ahnost protruded through their 
skins, and still fewer horses, were the only animals who 
had not been ' either consumed for food, or had perished 
for lack of water. To complete their distress, the pesti- 
lence had appeared — ^last and most terrible scourge, which, 
in those days, war and famine ever brought after them. 

Notwithstanding all these sufferiugs, few were the 
voices that counselled to implore the Emperor's mercy. 
The majority decided that they would not yield but on 
equitable conditions ; and the herald bore back the reply 
to his lord, that, ere they would surrender at discretion, 
the Tortonese were resolved to bury themselves under the 
ruins of their desolate country. 

Bage and resentment permitted not the Emperor to set 
a right value on their noble constancy. Determined to 
Crush them under his terrible vengeance, he commanded 
the last assault to be made, that those who despised (what 
he was pleased to term) his clemency might experience 
the power of his wrath. 

Again with the rising sun was heard the warlike music 
of comet, drum, and trumpet, sounding the attack. The 
spirit of the brave defenders of the city seemed freshly to 
awake with the call. A shout of defiance was hurled 
back upon the Germans, and the battle began. 

First towards the gate of Genoa moved the Duke of 
Eotoberg, and the Count of Biandrate on the town, with 
six hundred Italians and eight hundred Germans. The 
preceding day the pioneers had diverted the course of the 
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Ausona^ had cut down trees and levelled banks^ that the 
ranks might be unimpeded, so that they might pass at 
double speed the space before the walls, and thus avoid 
the petronels and the archer's deadly aim. 

At the same time the Duke of Bohemia, Guglielmo of 
Montferret, and Count Conrad of Bellanoce, on the north 
attacked the gate of Sta Lucia. This was defended by 
Opizzone — more esteemed as a warrior than as an in- 
triguer ; with him were Martino Pomodoro, Arcadio 
Busseti, and Focajsale. Folchetto, with a chosen band, 
hastened from one point to another, ready to rush in 
wherever the struggle was most desperate and the enemy 
appeared most to prevail. 

Long and terrible was this first assault. The division 
of Eotoberg and Count Biandrate rushed over the ground 
between the camp and the wall ; twelve horses, protected 
by this triple line, drew at a gallop to the western gate a 
huge battering ram, which, for this purpose, had been 
fixed on eight solid wheels, and was protected by a strong 
testudo, covered with raw hide. A hail of stones and 
arrows opposed but slight opposition to the torrent that 
approached their walls, under protection of these wide 
and closely-linked shields. Soon was the machine fixed 
in its right position, and its powerful iron head began to 
batter the grand gate. 

Folchetto was not slow to repair to this point. The 
archers shot from the walls ; the slingers directed a hail 
of stones ; enormous masses of rock, such only as despair 
could have moved, were hurled upon the battering ram 
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from the walls; but hurry, confusion, and the arrows 
of the enemy, diverted half the power of these mighiy 
weapons. 

At this instant Folchetto*s ear caught the cry, '^ Salvia 
Croce ! St. Martian ! To the rescue ! Help here ! " The 
garrison Delia Bocca, was suddenly attacked from the 
hill by the troops of Enrico of Saxony and Conrade, Count 
Palatine of the Ehine. Defence was made by Anfossi, 
Tebaldo Malespina, Ugo Kossano, and many brave 
citizens of less name. The line of attack was e2;tended; 
many were the scaling ladders applied to the wall of 
Delia Bocca. 

" Here ! " exclaimed Folchetto. " Gaddo ! Beruti ! 
Oentili ! with me to Delia Bocca ! Stay you here Massa, 
Busseti, Franzino." 

Thus saying, gathering his small company of heroes, he 
rushed towards Delia Bocca, and right needM was his 
aid. A Bohemian soldier, springing from a ladder, had 
planted the imperial standard on the summit of a parapet, 
and a thousand voices had cheered the triumph. Folchetto 
met the rash warrior, and grasping the spear of the 
standard, broke it on his head, and hurled faim with it 
into the ditch ; the shouts were hushed in an instant. The 
gigantic Tebaldo wielded a huge battle-axe, and when he 
struck, his blows were no idle ones. Anfossi and his n^n, 
taking fresh courage from this timely aid, rushed to and 
fro on the wall, pushing over one assailant, striking down 
another — using bows, partizans, scimitars, andbattle-axes^ 
as best they might. 
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Notwithstanding this valiant defence, a company of 
Saxons, fixing a ladder against the wall where a salient 
angle concealed them, mounted it, and stood upon Delia 
Rocca ; and some of the boldest advanced towards Fol- 
chetto, who, struggling with several Paduans who had 
dimbed up in an opposite direction, did not perceive them. 
They were falling suddenly upon him, and he must have 
been overpowered by numbers, when a voice, loud as the 
bellowing of a bull, shouted to him " Malespina ! to your 
right/' 

Nor was it the voice alone of Gaddo Lungapicca which 
succoured Folchetto ; but, with a Herculean club, he stood 
by him and showed on that terrible day the power of his 
arm, and the deep gratitude which was hidden under his 
rough bearing. 

The first who met with the huge mace of Gaddo needed 
no second stroke ; the brave man struck with such force, 
and with so true an aim, that every blow was mortal. 
Succoured in so dangerous a moment, Folchetto, wearied 
with hard fight, had time to recover his breath; and 
aided by Guide Anfossi, who, seeing the peril of his 
friend, had rushed to the rescue ; the walls were soon 
deaired of the foe. 

But with equal valour and different success the battle 
raged at the western side : the gate was forced by the 
battering ram, the other defences torn down, and then the 
hand to hand struggle began. The Germans pressed in — 
the citizens repulsed them. The first ranks of the Duke 
of Bohemia fell ; for the narrow streets permitted but few 

2c 
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to move abreast and use their weapons freely ; but others 
pressed on, and trampled over the bodies of the slain, as the 
waves of the sea roll one upon another ; so, onward, over 
friend and foe, they forced their way to a larger space. 

IJgo Visconti, leader of- the Milanese auxiliaries, was 
slain by an arrow, which pierced his forehead. Opizzone 
Montemerlo, a brave youth, fell by a stroke of a javelin, 
and though his wound was not mortal, he died under the 
feet of the Germans, who rushed, with fierce oaths, into 
the conquered square. 

The western tower was lost. The garrison of Porta 
St. Luca were no longer able to withstand the increasing 
number of the enemy; slowly they retreated towards 
Delia Rocca, while the Duke of Bohemia, crossing the 
city, took in the rear the defenders of Porta Genovese. 
Opizzone Malespina, who had there done prodigies of 
valour — enclosed between the enemies without, and those 
who had forced their way in — fought his way through their 
ranks, and gained La Kocca. The brave defenders over- 
powered, Porta St. Luca was thrown down, and the be- 
siegers, pressing in on two sides, the Tortonese were obliged 
to yield their city, and hastily take refiige on the height. 

Then began the horrors of war ; neither sex nor age 
were spared. Yet the conquerors escaped not vengeance. 
From roof and window the desperate citizens hurled upon 
them whatever could wound or destroy ; and in the inte- 
rior of the houses, sheltering themselves on their narrow 
and winding stairs, they dearly sold lives which they could 
not save. 
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Ne more by resistance, tlie leaders ordered 
Lthe four corners of the city, and to that 
^as committed the work of destruction, 
nave cost many lives to accomplish by force 
hundreds and hundreds of torches soon blazed 
.ands of the excited soldiery. Frederic himself 
. them on to revenge. Fain would he thus have 
icelled an inglorious defeat, for the best of his forces 
nad fallen before Tortona. The streets were heaped with 
the slain ; every Tortonese or Milanese corpse was sur- 
rounded by four or five of their foes. The loss of the 
citizens, including women and children, was numbered to 
four hundred; but more than sixteen hundred of the 
Germans and their allies had bit that glorious earth, 
which is trampled down by many in our day, who little 
heed with how much, and with how precious blood, it was 
watered at the time of which we write. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



THE SURRENDER. 



" "We tlie reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill and ours to spare ; 
Spite of danger lie shall live, 
"Weave the crimson web of war." — Gsa.t. 



^f^^ITH the loss of the west part of their city the last 
^^1*^ faint hope of the Tortonese was taken away. 
That part, heing lower in situation, contained some wells 
and reservoirs, which, though very low, had hitherto sup- 
plied a daily cup of water to each of the thirsty citizens. 
These were now in possession of the enemy or destroyed 
by them, and it was necessary to bend to stem necessity, 
or to take some desperate measure. 

The Consuls and members of the Grand Council 
assembled in the Duomo. Pallid and silent with fear, 
there were the Magnate and the ecclesiastics who had 
accompanied him: there the magistrates, tranquil and 
intrepid, though worn with watchings and fasting ; pale, 
too, were the soldiers with hunger and toil, but burning 
with indignation and love of liberty. 

Neither long nor discordant was the consultation. 
Threatened as they were with immediate and inevitable 
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destruction, they the more persisted in demanding terms 
suitable to their noble defence. Opizzone and Folchetto 
Malespina, well aware of the impending calamity, and in 
part (it may be) imputing it to their own counsels, oflfered 
themselves as victims to appease the wrath of the angry 
Conqueror, but this was rejected by the cry of all. 

Then arose Brunone di Bagnolo, Abbot of Chiaravelle, 
a man of pure and holy life, who had abstained from all 
share in public affairs, devoting himself to the duties of 
the cloister. He prayed the magistrates, with gentle 
words, that they would grant to him the conduct of a 
capitulation, which could no longer be deferred in such 
pressing difficulties. He promised to concede nothing 
which should tarnish the glory of his fellow-citizens ; 
and pressing his hand on his heart, he reiterated the 
promise so solenmly, that the dangerous commission was 
unanimously given to him. 

Meantime the Emperor, while he raged in numbering 
the victims fallen before Tortona in two months — which 
he had expected to take in two days — could not but 
respect a constancy, then unprecedented in history. 
Though Frederic was deficient in military science, as was 
evident from his first attempt by stratagem and afterwards 
by distress, instead of an impetuous attack or the gradual 
approaches of the engineer, yet no one ever accused him 
of pusillanimity. All chroniclers bear witness that he was 
a brave, resolute, and daring prince, and, in battle, often 
risked his life as freely as one of the meanest of his army. 
Such a monarch, however offended, cannot fail to respect 
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real courage and constancy ; and therefore was it, that he 
received the holy Abbot with favourable dispositions. 

The terms of capitulation, had they been religiously 
observed, would have done honour to to the moderation 
of the victor. It was agreed that the inhabitants should 
retire unmolested from the city, with whatever they could 
carry themselves; that the churches, convents, and 
monasteries, should be protected, both as to the vestments 
used in divine service by the ministers, and all vessels and 
articles thereto belonging ; that the houses and walls 
should not be destroyed, excepting the three chief towers, 
some mantelets, and other fortifications ; and lastly, that 
the persons and property of five families, who had ever 
disapproved of the Republican government, should be 
respected, and among these was that of the Calcinera. 
- The following day, the sixteenth of April, the famished 
Tortonese began to evacuate their desolated city. No 
words can describe the touching procession. First came 
the soldiers, with their personal arms, from which a few 
needful or precious articles were suspended ; some of them 
used their long lances as a bier, whereon were laid the 
sick and wounded, who were covered up with garments 
and bedding ; some were supporting their wasted friends, 
who vainly endeavoured to carry away some valued 
article, their weak arms failing under its weight. Then 
came the citizens, their mournful women, their children, 
with the widows and orphans of the slain, pale and wasted 
with long privation, and sorrow for losses which could 
never be repaired ; groups of eight or ten little ones were 
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seen sta^ering and falling from the intense hunger and 
thirst, which their imhappy parents could not relieve; 
the old people were vainly trying to support each other, 
and then they fell to rise no more ; a son, like JEneae of 
old, would carry his aged father on his shoulders ; another 
an aged woman, stiU clinging to life through aU her 
miseries. Last issued forth the captains, the Consuls, 
the magistrates, who, with composure unahated by the 
woeful spectacle before them, looked dignified in adversity. 

A far different scene was exhibited by the triumphant 
victors. The foreign soldiery impatiently awaited the 
retreat of the inhabitants, to commence the work of 
pillage ; to search the cellars, the stores, the hiding places, 
for the treasures which they thought must be there con- 
<3ealed. The soldier's pay was then very trifling, pillage 
was therefore their great desire. Already many had 
mentally invaded those places which Frederic's clemency 
had excepted from the general destruction ; they would 
render vain the imperial concessions. 

The mournful procession had passed out of the gates, 
and in rushed the greedy victors, with a violence that is 
indescribable : like a torrent that, bursting over the re- 
straining banks, rushes over the hamlet by which it had 
flowed, passes through the empty streets, foams over 
every obstacle, penetrates every corner, and threatens to 
■undermine the roofs to which it cannot attain. 

The churches, convents, the episcopal palace, and the 
few mansions excepted from the general plunder, were 
marked by a small flag of truce affixed to their gates. 
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Within these had retreated the clergy and some timid 
people, who flattered themselves that a distant or doubtfdl 
relationship with these favoured families would protect 
them also. Otho of Frisinga, uncle to the Emperor, and 
a partial chronicler of this time, avers that the strictest 
orders had been given for the observance of the terms of 
the capitulation. Be this as- it may, fact contradicts his 
statement. 

The miserable fugitives could go but a short journey 
from their city walls. Pain, hunger, the young, the aged, 
the sick, incumbered the few who desired or had strength 
to take refuge in some castles, such as Sarzano, Garlimia, 
and Orrasco, which yet held out for Tortona. The larger 
number, therefore, were compelled to encamp out on the 
neighbouring hills, whence they could hear the shouts of 
the riotous victors. 

Accompanied by Opizzone, Stull, Tebaldo, Gaddo, and 
a few faithful companions, Folchetto took his way towards 
the mountain paths which led to the castle of Montebore. 
He knew well that a band of insolent Bohemians had 
taken possession and had sacked it, and he thought not 
of reaching it that night. He proposed to take refiige in 
some woods, where shepherd's huts, concealed in the 
valleys of these chains of the Apennines, might have 
escaped the general devastation. He might have reaohed 
the monastery of Precipiano ; but, besides that a body of 
Lanzknects were there, who, notwithstanding the Em- 
peror's word, were slowly consuming it, he would not by 
his presence endanger his uncle's security. 
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Conquered, but not subdued, by adversity, these heroes 
advanced by the rough roads, sometimes encouraging a 
poor fugitive who, like themselves, was seeking a place of 
reftige. Night drew on ; for Opizzone and Folchetto had 
been the kst to leave the city, and had also lost time by 
oflfering their weaker companions those little acts of kind- 
ness which fellow sufferers can best show : and Tebaldo 
had in the last conflict received a wound which required 
attention, although the stout old Baron declared that it 
was only a scratch to be salved with a waxen candle. 

The position of our heroes was not devoid of dramatic 
effect ; and their various attitudes, the path they travelled, 
and the surrounding scenery, might have furnished a 
subject for the pencil of Salvater Rosa. Wild and rugged 
were the mountains which run from west to east, and 
every step opened up fresh marks of devastation. Trees 
and vines cut down, the scattered country cottages burnt, 
fields trodden down, com consumed by horses, and occa- 
sionally an unburied corpse, were the objects that met the 
eyes of our band of exiles. To their right the Scrivia, 
swelled by the late melting of the upper snow, roared as 
in lamentation for the devastation of the land which its 
waters had once fertilized. To their left a long line of 
exiled citizens, hunger bitten, houseless, worn by sickness 
and war. Behind them a city given up to the fury of an 
insolent conqueror, rendered more ferocious by the long 
and bloody defence, which had intermingled such cypress 
leaves among the few laurels which had crowned the 
victory. 
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Yet these brave men retained a dignity, which showed 
how much suffering it would take to subdue their high 
spirit. Folchetto, above all, was as unmoved as a hero 
of ancient Rome : within him was a noble consciousness 
that he had done his best to avert the ruin of his country. 
With the same serenity which had borne him through 
the most desperate combats, he supported his father, or 
cheered Stull, or consulted with Opizzone what best could 
be done in this wreck of their fortunes. 

The countenance of Opizzone was more gloomy and 
disconsolate : he had seen his ambitious schemes levelled 
to the dust. Scarcely had he returned to its sheath that 
sword which he had so gloriously wielded, ere his mind 
reverted to those crooked schemes of policy and intrigue 
by which he, in aftertimes, so shaded the nobleness of his 
defence of the now deserted Tortona. 

Tebaldo, leaning now on Stull, now on Gaddo, descanted 
to his supporters upon the past with an energy beyond 
his years, almost forgetting his wound, until some stum- 
bling stone recalled it painfully to his feelings. Stull 
and Gaddo, for their part, appeared much as usual, the 
former never losing an opportunity of quoting the Pan- 
dects, whenever the verbose Baron would give him an 
opportunity so to do. The brave Lungapicca, usually 
with his hands crossed behind him, now softly whistling, 
now taking part in the conversation, evinced, by every 
word and action, how superior was his soul to those 
vicissitudes by which fortune endeavours to subdue the 
fortitude of men. 
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Suddenly their talk was interrupted by the trampling 
sound of many horses' feet, who were coming towards 
them by these rocky roads. The continuous crack of 
whips, accelerating the pace of the steeds, proved how 
indifferent were the riders as to their own necks or to the 
knees of their horses. The road was somewhat narrow, 
it was therefore expedient for the Malespini to halt in an 
occasional wider space, that they might not come into 
oolKsion with the travellers. A rising ground concealed 
both riders and horses, when a voice, both harsh and 
wild, sung out the following lines : — 



*' On ! my mule, o'er plain and valley, 
On ! o'er rock and rugged way ; 
Thou, where warlike spirits rally. 
Art a warrior's steed to-day. 

*' Blood I seek ! and groans and sighing 
Make the music meet for me. 
As I revel midst the dying, 
Where the hattle's strife may he. 

" On ! mv mule — no Prior thou hearest : 
Sloth and amhling pace, away ! 
Hark ! the whip's shrill whirl thou hearest, 
And it hids thee, mule, ohey. 

** Yet content thee as thou goest. 
Fortune o'er thy progress rules ! 
And strange tricks she plays, thou knowest, 
With the fate of kings and — mules." 
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A burst of laughter followed this last strain, and some 
dozen of Lanzknects on horse-back passed by the. Males- 
pina. Before them rode a woman, wrapped in a scarlet 
mantle, on a beautiful mule, who, panting and snorting, 
appeared to have received such a lesson from spur and 
whip, that she would ever remember these means of 
coercion. • 

"Good evening," said she, slackening her pace, "Sir 
Folchetto. The same to you. Sir Tebaldo, huge iron 
balista! Good evening to Sir Opizzone, wolf of the 
Apennines ! Stull, pig of the church ! Who do I see ? 
Lungapicca! Has Satan saved you still? Ah, ha! 
I understand — 

* Goat and lambkin may stray, 

For the wolf is away ; 
He lies gorged in his mountain lair : 

They may sport on the grass 

Until hungry : Alas ! 
He steals back — but to eat them up there V " 

« 

Thus chanting, again she worked both whip and spur ; 
and the poor mule, who perhaps anticipated a respite 
from her long-continued exertions, was unwillingly com- 
pelled to resume a sharp trot, over a road which, to more 
cautious travellers, gave continued opportunity for an 
overturn. 

" By the Virgin of Egypt ! " exclaimed Tebaldo, " that 
wild woman called me an old balista !" 

" Thunders and arrows ! " added Gaddo, striking his 
brow with his hand, " is not this the witch of Varinella ? 
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And did I let her pass withont ptching h^ down fhe 
layine, when I have such an <dd score against her?'' 

" It is Pattomda assuredly/' said Folch^to ; ** but my 
manrel is, to see lier mounted on the fEiTomite miode of 
the Prior of Precipiano." 

" Poor creature ! ** observed Stall, "how it is pnnished 
by that good woman !'' 

"*Good woman!'" shouted Tebaldo ; "why that 
^good woman' saluted you by the honourable title of 
* pig of the church !*" 

"Slip of a woman's tongue, my Lord Baron ; nothing 
more. And were it otherwise, said not Louis le Gros 
of the Abbot Suger, that the pig was the chief of my 
farm?" 

" Is it so ?" returned the Baron. " The Abbot Suger 
is a spring of comfort to you. Stull, without him you 
would be a body without a spirit." 

" Truth is it that the worthy Abbot is an inexhaustible 
source of wisdom in circumstances the most trying. The 
Life of Louis le Gros, published by him in the year 
1063 " 

"Very true," interrupted Tebaldo ; "Abbot Suger, in 
his life of Louis le Gros, will tell us how to pass the 
night, which is coming rapidly on, and appears somewhat 
stormy. I see some clouds which bode us no good, and 
the wind whistles through those deep valleys." 

And true were the Barents observations. Night over- 
spread the sky with her dark mantle, and yet they were 
but two miles from the city. In the west dark clouds 
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were gathering, whlcli a southern breeze was driving 
towards the city, as though it would cover with a thick 
veil the horrors that were there perpetrating. The few 
trees which had escaped the devastating axe of an enemy, 
whose steps were marked by sword and fire, bent towards 
each other their moumfiil heads, and their melancholy 
leaves seemed to whisper to each other sad anticipations 
of the coming storm. Heavily and thick came on the 
darkness ; thick bronze clouds veiled the setting rays of 
the sun ; the evening shades lengthened ; and the birds 
fearfully sought the shelter of their nests firom the coming 
storm. 

Our travellers hastened their pace, for that evening 
giving up the hope of reaching the vicinity of the castle 
of Montebore ; they turned aside into a little valley on 
their left, in the midst of which a large chestnut tree 
extended its thick boughs. The canopy, thus formed, 
appeared to the fugitives a suitable shelter to preserve them 
from the threatening rain, therefore they encamped under 
it for the night, gathering together some huge stones for 
seats and also for their pillows, and on the ground were 
spread mantles whereon they hoped to take short repose. 

Two hours of the night had been passed in this un- 
desirable position ; the force of the wind had not only 
dispersed the clouds from time to time, but had driven 
away the threatened rain. An occasional ray of the moon 
stole out and comforted these sorrowful ones, like a friend 
who, in great tribulation, brings in a word of comfort to 
soften the bitterness of grief. 
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Sleep, wliich pours its balsam on the most empoisoned 
wounds, had not failed to wave his wings over this desolate 
spot, little likely as it was to attract his visits. Truly, a 
wet bed and stony pillow are little likely to win him ; yet 
often he flies the gilded chamber of the great, the fragrant 
linen, the closely- drawn blind, the downy bed, to inhabit 
some wretched hut ; the soft music of the sweetest syren 
are to him less winning than the bleating of the flock. A 
rustic, stretched on a hay-pallet, obtains a boon denied to 
the wealthy — a boon more precious than the golden spray 
which opened Hades to the pious -<3Eneas. 

But we must not intrude into the regions of poesy ; 
suffice it to say that, under the shade of the chestnut tree, 
the personages for whom we are interested enjoyed re- 
freshing rest. Tebaldo, to whom had been conceded by 
all the most convenient resting place, stretched on a large 
cloak which the attention of Valentino had laid for him, 
snored scarcely less loudly than rolled the distant wind. 
Stull, whose lungs bore the same proportion to those of 
the Baron that a lady's drawing-room bellows might to 
the engine of the smith, breathed gently ; and emitting 
his fainter breath from a comer of his mouth, imitated not 
a little the intermittent puflfe of a pipe. But Gaddo, 
extended on the bare earth, resting his head on a rough 
stone, slept not only with the perfect rest of a stoic, but 
snored so audibly as to overtop all other sounds. The 
effect of the volume of air which rushed out of his larynx 
was comparable to nothing but the sounds of a bass-viol. 
Folchetto was sleepless, and so was Opizzone : grief for 
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his conquered country disturbed the former, and schemes 
for self-aggrandizement banished sleep from the couch of 
the latter. Suddenly the distant sound of feet, on the 
road which they had quitted, struck on the ears of these 
watchers : they listened intently : Folchetto thought that 
he recognized the tramp of the same mule which, two 
hours since, had crossed that mountain, and the strokes of 
the whip with which the merciless Pattumeia belaboured 
the croup of the poor animal. It was soon no uncertainty ; 
for the voice of that wild being was shortly heard, and the 
words were mingled with the wind which whistled up the * 
gorge. Thus sung she : 

" And the spaiTOw-hawk flies 

From his height in the skies, 
Eapacious — and savage of will ; 

And the soft, gentle dove, 

Nought his pity can move, 
*Tis the spaiTow-hawk's nature to kill I 

" And, now emulous — see 

The invader — ^how he 
Like murderous feats can display ; 

For the maiden who fled 

To the altar, lies dead. 
And he — hoasts of his valour ! — ^huiTah ! " 

Folchetto's heart sank as he gathered a meaning from the 
words which irregularly reached him. Assured that they 
came from Pattumeia, impelled by a secret presentiment, 
he arose* Opizzone followed him, and taking a short cut. 
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they soon met her. She had stayed her mysterious chant ; 
then commenced again in a wilder, sharper strain, and 
yet there was a strange music that penetrated the soul : 

" They come ! they come ! 
'Tis the rolling drum, 
'Tis the sword, the glittering spear ; 
And they'll make for me 
Wild revelry 

Of havoc — and death — and fear ! 

« 

** I listen afar 

As the gate and the bar 
Crash — ^in that fierce assailing; 

The riot is there 

Where the helpless are — 
Oh ! the screams — the cries — ^the wailing ! 

" The novice*flies — 

The aged dies. 
Struck down in her despairing; 

And cups of gold, 

Shrines held of old. 
Are wine for wassail bearing! 

" Ah ! 'tis enough ! 
They fire the roof 

Above the dead and dying ! 
And Altar— Bell- 
Grave — Cloister — Cell — 

In one wild wreck are lying ! " 

"Folchetto! Folchetto Malespina!'* she called out, as 
she finished her song, with whatever breath remained 
within her. Folchetto, followed by Opiazone, had rapidly 
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ascended the steep which divided him from the accal^- 
dnra ; and instantly, as she called him> he sprung over a 
white thorn and stood close to her. 

"Well!" he said: "Pattnmeia, what strange cause 
brings you again over these mountains P What would 
you with Folchetto Malespina ?" 

" Ah, hah ! I have found you then ! " exclaimed she, 
in a tone o£ mingled displeasure and satisfaction. " Why 
were you not deep enough in the wood to be out of 
hearing P Satan would have had his own then. And I — 
but — no — ^I can't go against my conscience ; I have sworn 
to protect you with my might — ^by night and day, from 
treachery, slaughter, and bloodshed." 

"Yes ; I must keep my vow — vow made on the grave 

of . Curses are on the tongue that breaks the vow ! 

Folchetto ! speed. Go back to the city with your men ; 
before cock crow, in the convent of Sta Chiara, there will 
be fire, pillage, and spoil. Qe^est thou P In three hours, 

if thou fleest not to the rescue, Alice and Leonilla . 

But what matters P" continued she, as, reproaching herself, 
"what barriers have my own hands planted against my 
revenge ! I might enjoy it to the ftdl, but that this life, 
this wretched life, which no one in the wide world could 
envy, is thy gift." 

" Woman ! " said Folchetto, " I Jaiow not whether I 
ought to credit thy words : thou minglest facts unknown to 
me with strange warnings, and thus is the belief lessene 
in that which may yet be true. I saved thy life P How ? 
and when P" 
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" Ah ! thou desirest that story P" returned she, moct- 
ingly. " Let its get behind that rock, for the wind blows 
cold, and my tale may not be short. Come hither. I 
will tell thee how, in 1146, 1 followed the Crusaders into 
Palestine. I will tell thee how, when pierced by the 
" djerrid of a Mussulman — - " 

"Fool!" interrupted Folchetto, "is this a time for 
long stories ? If it be true that the convent of Sta Chiara 
is in danger of pillage, have we a moment to spare for thy 
tales ? " 

" Qh, yes ; as long as you will. Will not the ancient 
Abbess and the aged Prioress have arranged all their 
means of defence like expert generals? All ready— 
scapularies, rosaries, relics " 

"Mysterious woman! " interrupted Folchetto, " Icannpt 
discredit thy warnings I Opizzone, will you join me ?" 

"Assuredly; your perils are.min,e." 

" Be it so ; go on slowly, and I will overtake you." 

Pattumeia turned the bridle of her stiU panting mule, 
which trembled with the fear of the well-known scourge ; 
but, for once, the rider allowed him to progress at the pace 
which had pleased his pld indulgent master, the Prior q| 
Pxecipiano. 

" Valentino," said Folchetto, in a lo'vir voice, " Opizzone 
and myself must have ai^other look at our ruined city, 
and 3addo goes with us ; you will remain here with my 
Father and Stull— perhaps we shall return before jthe 
dawn— you will take care of thejn." 

So saying, he approached Cf addo, who gave w dubious 

2d2 
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evidence of deep sleep, and shook him roughly ; for to 
-waken him by sounds, not even would the trumpets of 
Jericho have sufficed. After many shocks, he opened his 
heavy eyes. 

" It is I, Gaddo ; take thy sword and follow me," 
whispered Folchetto. 

Gaddo, Uke one to whom sleep and waking were alike 
indifferent, girded closer to him the sword wherewith he 
had lain down to sleep, and followed Folchetto, who hastily 
strode up the steep. 

The moon, in her last quarter, like a night spy, peered 
through the clouds. Her light sufficed Folchetto to 
retrace the path he had lately trod, and Gaddo silently 
followed him, without questioning whither he was going ; 
but when they had overtaken Opizzone and their strange 
guide, Gaddo recognized her, and slackened his pace. 
" Sir Folchetto," he said, " will you be guided by that 
witch, who has vowed to drink a cup of blood every day 
to the health of the demon who^ in the form of a child, 
saved her from twenty Turks, near Laodicea?" 

" Wretch ! " exclaimed Pattumeia, checking her rein, 
and resolutely turning towards her slanderer. " Is this 
your version of the only vow, which, when I appear before 
the judgment seat, may for me pacify the dread judgment 
of the Almighty ? It was a vow of salvation, not a vow 
of blood ; and the demon who rescued me from the un- 
believers — ^is there — he is Folchetto !" 

A short pause followed. The accabadura appeared 
agitated by no common feeling. 
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" Ah ! why should I be silent ?" she continued. "Is 
not this my last hour ? Speak out, Folchetto ; remem- 
berest thou not that awful night when the crusading 
amiy, separated by the indiscretion of Godfrey Raucon 
and the Count of Morienna, left the half of their warriors 
in the passes of Laodicea ? Eememberest thou not her 
who, wounded by the djerrid of the Turk, and trampled 
down by the horses, lifted up her hands to thee for mercy, 
as thou rushest by on thy courser ? Those hands were 
mine ! Thou repelledst me not ; gently thou dismountedst 
fipom thy horse : the cry of an aged woman was to thee 
more pressing than thine own peril. Through thee I was 
saved — ^I, wretched, dying, neglected, escaped that dread- 
ful slaughter, when thousands of heroes lost their lives. 
Thanks to thy care, I rested my head on the banks of 
the Meander, when the noblest of France and Germany 
fell beneath the javelins of the unbelievers ; when the^ 
King of France, now hiding beneath a bush, now within 
a cave, escaped captivity and death only by being un- 
known. Then was it that I devoted the life which thou 
hadst saved to the service of thee and of thy family. And 
that is the vow which he calls a blood engagement to 
Satan. There is the spirit who saved my life; but I 
have paid him again. It was I who sheltered Alice, the 
betrayed one, from the vile snares of the wicked : if I 
could not prevent the treacherous attempt, I could make 
it vain. It was I who, summoned by the purple stan- 
dard of Alice, when Opizzone was proposed as her suitor, 
seconded her pious wishes, and, helpless innocent as she 
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was, carried her in my arms to the convent of Sta Chiara, 
as an asylum free for penitents and closen against arbitrary 
power. I it was who, brought in by my son Malmantello 
to heal the wounds of Guglielmo, discovered the evil plot 
which was to murder Folchetto and Tebaldo ; it was I 
who informed Opizzone of it, and, fearing lest his influence 
was not sufBcient, it was I who hastened to Montebore, 
and entering by a passage that to me had been ever open 
since the days of the departed Rodegunda — Stull can tell 
you what information I gave him on that night. And, 
Gaddo, thou who, like myself, owest thy life to the mercy 
of Folchetto, who wert numbered among those who would 
traitorously have assassinated the Malespini " 

" Woman, thou liest ! " exclaimed Gaddo, fiercely 
laying hold of her as he would throw her from her mule ; 
" I was numbered among that murderous band by mis- 
take. My hand was never lifted against any man in the 
dark, still less against one who had never injured me/' 

" Be content, Gaddo," said Folchetto ; " I am fdlly 
persuaded of thy truth." 

" But I will not be slandered. Think you that I will 
bear these insinuations of an accursed witch ?" 

" Look you there, now," continued the woman, "how 
hard a bit to digest is evil speaking, and why do you 
lavish it on others ?" 

" Oh, there is little chance of a mistake with you. If 
you are not a wolf, you are a wolfling ; if you are ndt 
Satan's sister, you are his first cousin. Off there ! 6r I 
will stripe your face like that of tabby cat." 
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"No, no!" interposed Folchetto; "away with sucli 
Squabbling ! Pattumeia, tell me hoW knowest thou the 
peril impending over Sta Chiara. The Emperor ha6 
sworn that its precincts should be sacred. It was a con- 
dition of our capitulation, and cannot be lightly broken." 

" Oh, yes ! — depend on conditions. When one handles 
a knife, one is inclined to drive it home. Peradventure-r 
but who can tell ? Peradventure the leaders intended t6 
keep their faith, but the soldiery are greedy for blood and 
plunder. Besides, (shall I tell you all?) the company 
placed at Precipiano were enraged that they could have 
no share in the pillage of the city and of Delia Boccft, 
and they planned to break into the reserved places. 
Many will follow their example. I, myself, heard the 
Lanzknects planning the same. Imprisoned in the mo- 
nastery of that villainous Prior, who slew my son, I had 
means to find out their plan, and thus I obtained my own 
freedom : I promised the soldiery to guide them, provided 
they would give me liberty. The mule I ride was found 
by them, that I might keep up with their horses ; and 
when I first met you I would have acquainted you with 
their plans, had I not feared to be pitched down the 
ravine." 

" And think you," said Folchetto, " that we shall be 
in time to prevent their evil intent ?" 

" I know not. But, surely, Sta Chiara will not be 
attacked before midnight, and, if the moon which I see 
through the heavy clouds deceive me not, it is not yet 
that time. Yet — if I err not — there are some sparks 
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among that thick column of smoke which strikes up 
through the dark night. Look, Folchetto ! — where I 
point." 

And Pattumeia pointed her skinny finger towards the 
height whereon was built the convent of Sta Chiara, and 
every eye of the small party eagerly followed her direction. 

The acute being was not deceived. The sparks which 
broke through the darkness of night came more frequently; 
a ruddy glow soon reflected from the tower of the church. 
Doubtless the Lanzknects had carried out their evil 
design. Folchetto rushed forward, closely followed by 
Opizzone and Gaddo. 
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CHAPTEK XXXI. 



THE BROKEN TREATY. 



"VeeVictia. 
And thou couldst venture, amid jGire and death, 
Amid thy country's ruin, to protect me ?" 

Fall of Jerusalem. 



T was not difficult for Malespina to re-enter Tortona, 
for Kcense, disorder, and greediness, are guardians 
easily avoided. As they proceeded, Folchetto, Opizzone, 
and Gaddo had exchanged their crimson plumes for the 
darker decorations of the German knights, taken &om 
the helmets of their enemies, with which the road was 
strewn. By means of this disguise, and still more by the 
darkness, the confusion, and the absence of discipline, 
they passed through the city, and, through by-ways to 
them well known, reached the convent of Sta Chiara. 
The flames, which had first appeared i^ the convent wood 
yard, favoured by the wind, which was high, had reached 
the buildings inhabited by the sisterhood; and, under 
pretext of extinguishing them, the Lanzknects had pushed 
into that sacred spot. The fiercest and most lawless 
among them, having forced the gates of the church, had 
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seized, with sacrilegious hands, the vessels set apart for 
the mass, and had not even respected the tabernacle which 
guarded the consecrated host ; others rushed to the cells 
of the ancient nuns, to extract from them the treasures 
which they supposed there to be hoarded ; others more 
brutal, if less greedy of gain, had resorted to the cellars, 
with wUd drinking songs. 

The affrighted nuns, as they observed the rising fire 
and the heavy strokes which forced the large gates to give 
way, had fled to the altars, in fiill confidence that there 
none would be suffered to harm them. There they had 
tremblingly cowered till they heard the hatchets attack 
the very chapel doors ; then, with a wild cry of despair, 
they had fled for refuge to the sacristy, which they se- 
cured with a heavy chain. Nor would they have be^n 
in safety there, had not Malespina and Gaddo at that 
very instant entered that retreat by a window whichj 
looking into an unfrequented lane, had escaped observa- 
tion. The cries of the wretched fugitives had drawd 
their attention to that point : the public entries wdife 
beset by the lawless soldiery. 

A wooden lattice-work was the first impediment in 
their way : this but required one resolute burst firbm Fol- 
chetto's arm. A strong iron grating would have been 
a more difficult impediment, had not Gaddo, armed with 
his battle-axe, and accustomed to such labour, broken 
into the wall which secured the hinges. With his well- 
directed and repeated strokes were joined the powerful 
weight of Folchetto and Opizzone, and in a few minuted 
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the bars, divided from their hinges, were no longer a 
barrier between the helpless ones and their brave 
deliverers. 

Folchetto first leaped down into the sacristy. A lamp, 
supported by a brazen bracket, gave a faint light to a 
most mournful scene. The screams of the afinghted 
women had been arrested by thd first sounds of Gaddo's 
axe against the wall. Powerless to resist attack on this 
side also, since they supposed their enemies now assailed 
them on every side, they had crowded together in the 
farthest comer of the sacristy, even like fearful Iambs 
when the wolf rushes over their fold. Sighs and lamen- 
tations resounded. One, wijh convulsive grasp, had laid 
hold on the brazen handles of the chest that held the 
sacred vestments ; the trembling arms of another were 
clasped around the pillars that supported a marble tables 
or the cherubims that decorated the appartment ; all were 
in a mass of terror, confusion, and despair. 

The fierce Germans having despoiled the altars and 
the consecrated vessels, now thundered at the doors of 
the sacristy. The danger was pressing ; there was not a 
moment to be lost. Gaddo's quick eye had perceived 
some small steps, which had been ui^ed by the priest to 
ascend the pulpit when he blessed the faithful ; he had 
placed them against the window. Opizzone had remained 
outside to guard this only means of retreat foi^ the dis- 
tressed sisters. Folchetto gently persuaded the foremost 
to avail themselves without delay of this means of deli- 
verance. Earnestly he looked for the two maidens, for 
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whose dear sake this perilous enterprise had been under- 
taken ; but the faint light which shone upon this con- 
fused assemblage, the uniform, the thick veils, the uni- 
versal paleness, made the recognition no easy task. 
Nevertheless, the bravest, or the least timid, began to 
move towards the window, the others preferring, doubtless, 
an uncertain peril to certain ruin, followed their example, 
Folchetto drew near the window, and, giving the support 
of his hand to the fugitives, had the opportunity of seeing 
their countenances. The greater number had passed, and 
yet he had not seen Leonilla and Alice ; but two re- 
mained, who, clasped in each other's arms, crouched in 
the darkest comer, appeared to have no intention to 
follow their companions, who were now in safety. Fol- 
chetto drew towards them with mingled joy and grief, 
which almost deprived him of the power of motion. 
The arms of Leonilla were supporting Alice, who was 
perfectly insensible : the tears of her faithful friend fell 
upon her pale face. 

" Gaddo, hither ! " exclaimed Folchetto ; take care of 
this lady. Leonilla, give the care of Alice to me. Gaddo, 
the door is giving way ; speed, or we are lost." 

Gaddo obeyed. His powerful arms seized Leonilla as 
if she had been a feather, and leaped through the window 
into the street. Folchetto hastily extinguished the solitary 
lamp, and embracing closely his senseless sister, followed 
Gaddo. 

In another instant the panels of the door gave way 
before the repeated strokes of the furious soldiery, and 
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fiercely they rushed into the now dark and deserted 
sacristy. The darkness concealed from them the open 
casement, and, while some returned for torches into the 
church, the fugitives gained ground upon them. 

Nor would they easily have escaped, had they not met 
Pattumeia at the top of the street leading two horses 
with her own mule, which she had captured while the 
Lanzknects, whom she had there guided, were intent on 
the plunder of the convent. 

" To horse ! to horse ! '* she cried, as she saw them 
coming on. " Heaven and earth may crumble together ! 
Now my vow is fulfilled/' 

She spoke, and disappeared, nor was she ever heard of 
more. It was said by some that she was slain by the 
Lanzknects in revenge for their stolen horses; others 
declared that, with her son, she had returned to her 
native island ; and it was also said that she had perished 
in the burning convent, while rejoicing in fire and blood- 
shed. These varied reports reached Folchetto after many 
days, and he grieved for her ; for, through all her strange 
wild ferocity there was a gleam of courage and of gratitude 
of no common kind. 

By means of their disguise, and of the horses of their 
enemies, the Malespini and Gaddo traversed the desolate 
city, and reached a gate which opened upon the country. 
Opizzone carried Leonilla behind him ; Folchetto, Alice ; 
while Gaddo rode the mule of the accabadura, or rather 
of the Prior of Precipiano. Now returning the rough 
words of those whom they met on the road, now joimng 
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in the chorus of those who sang, still pressing on^ our 
party passed the palace of the Caldneri, which stood yet 
unharmed among heaps of ruins. But suddenly cries of 
agony and despair, mixed with imprecations, struck the 
ears of the fugitives, and Leonilla but too well recognised 
her father's voice. 

" My father ! my father ! " she exclaimed, wildly dasp* 
ing her hands ; " let me go." 

Frantically she tried to disengage herself from the arm 
of Opizzone and to spring from the horse, but he strongly 
restrained her from an effort which must have been fiital 
to her. Quick as thought was the resolution of Folchetto : 
he dismounted, consigned Alice to the care of Gtiddo, and 
drawing his sword, rushed in through the open door up 
the staircase, and into the saloon whence had issued those 
piteous sounds. Terrible was the sight that there presented 
itself. Stretched on the floor, mortally wounded in the 
head by a battle-axe, the Lady Pellegrina was in the 
agonies of death ; near her, pierced by three spear wounds, 
lay the body of the young Titinnio ; in a farther comer, 
four soldiers, called Saccomani, from their custom of stow- 
ing their booty in sacks, were holding down the unhappy 
Baron; some pricking him with their daggers, others 
applying burning torches to his bare feet, that pain might 
force him to reveal where the family treasures were 
Qoncealed. 

Moved by so horrid a sight, Folchetto counselled only 
with his own courage. He flung himself upon these 
rioffians, striking one and alarming the others by his shout ; 
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using the German tongue, which was familiar to him, he 
soon dispersed them, for they supposed him, by his speech 
and his hehnet, to be a Captain in the Emperor's army, 
who could report and punish their evil deeds. 

Though usually slow, the Baron required no aid to 
spring up when freed from his tormentors. Trembling 
and bewildered by the perils he had undergone, he rushed 
screaming and yelling down the staircase; Folchetto 
followed, vainly endeavouring to pacify his terrors. He 
ordered Gaddo to give up his mule to the Baron, and to 
walk by his side, supporting and soothing him. He again 
took charge of Alice himself, and without further adven- 
ture, through many winding lanes, they reached the gate 
of Genoa, and soon after, the slopes of the hills which 
arose before it. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIL 



THE HEEMIT. 



** Musing on man's weak helpless state, 
The lonely hermit lay ; 
When, lo ! he heard a female yoice 
Lament in sore dismay." — Ballad, 



OON as they appeared in safety, Folchetto ceased 
those measures of coercion wherewith he had pro- 
voked the spirit of his steed, and following the example 
of their leader, the other fugitives also slackened their 
speed. This change was necessitated by the state of the 
two maidens and of the Baron, yet it was dangerous on 
account of the increasing peals of thunder and the hush 
of the wind, the never-failing prelude to a violent rain. 

They were about a mile from the city, and the glare of 
the burning houses yet guided their steps, although they 
were under a bank on the side of the hill. On the left of 
the path was a more level space, which had been cleared 
to facilitate the carriage of grapes and com towards the 
city. Here Folchetto proposed a halt, to consult with 
his companions how best to shelter their party before the 
approaching storm. 
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The young maidens had recovered their composure, and 
were considering with mute gratitude the perils jfrom 
which they had been delivered. JTor was it a little 
delightful to feel themselves protected by one so dear to 
them both: but the state of De Calcinera appeared to 
require no ordinary care, he was almost deranged. While 
their rapid flight had continued he had believed himself 
pursued, and ceased not to urge the poor mule with the 
whip : unhappy animal ! doomed in one night to the 
most cruel treatment that could distress a mule. 

"On! on!" he shouted, in a voice of thunder. "Black 
bands ! — out with your money — Saccomani ! Sword and 
fire — ^Der Gelt — on — on — on — I will burn you." Quite 
unconsciously, down came the heavy handle of the whip 
upon the croup of the poor mule, whose groans and 
labouring breath gave no slight indications of failing 
strength, and whose pace could not be quickened by her 
rider's violence. 

Happily for the staggering animal, Gaddo grasped the 
arm of the delirious Baron. 

" Are you mad ?" he exclaimed ; " do you want to kill 
the poor brute, whose flanks are going like a smith's 
beUows?" 

" Mad ! — ^smith ! " shouted the Baron. " Saccomani ! — 
Der Gelt — ^hot daggers." And he would have continued 
his discipline had not Gaddo, dispensing with the ceremony 
due to his rank, grasped him in his long arms and brought 
him down on the grass so quickly that resistance was 
impossible. 

2e 
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So soon as he was there seated, Leonilla came to him ; 
unacquamted as she was with the dangers he had encoun- 
tered^ and of the murder of her step-mother and Titinnio* 
her gentle caresses, the firesh air, and quietude, calmed 
his agitation, while his deliverers consulted earnestly 
where they should retreat, as the large drops of rain 
presaged a violent storm. 

Truly, there was little choice of refuge ; fire and sword 
had destroyed every huilding : there was nothing hotter 
than to hurry on, yet another mile, to the thick chestnut 
where Tebaldo and Stull were resting, therefore, after 
a brief halt, they proceeded with as much speed as the 
darkness and the perplexity of the path permitted. The 
wind again blew strongly, which was advantageous to the 
fogitives, as it kept off the rain, and dispersing the clouds 
gave them occasional light from the moon. 

Scarce a bow-shot from that spot they recognized the 
voice of Tebaldo, coming towards them, in high discussion 
with Stull. That meek theologian was striving to explain 
to the Baron a circumstance which had disturbed the 
fideep of both, and had obliged them to leave the chestnut 
tree under which they had laid down. They had been 
put to flight by a number of thread-like rills, which, fall- 
ing from the summits of the mountain through the small 
channels which time had formed, had suddenly inundated 
the valley, in the centre of which stood the sheltering 
tree. 

*' The storm has discharged itself upon the Apennines, 
and verily we should not have rested in a valley, which, 
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resembling the grand treatise of Aristotle, is a reservoir 
wherein are lodged all the springs that fertilize the 
earth/* 

Tebaldo was more convinced of this trnth from the 
water which saturated his garments than by the reasoning 
of StuU, and was just about to say this when he met 
Folchetto, whose absence had disquieted him, being un- 
acquainted with its cause. We will not describe the 
raptures of her father and preceptor on discovering, 
beneath the disheveled robes of the novice, their beloved 
Alice. Time admitted not of gentle rebukes, but Tebaldo 
mingled both these and loving caresses, regardless of delay. 
Meanwhile, Gaddo imparted his idea to Folchetto — which 
he termed a brilliant one — as to the best way of meeting 
their present difficulties. 

"Why did we not remember that behind that hill, 
if I mistake not, is the castle of Sarzano ? By keeping 
straight on we cannot fail to reach it in an hour. We 
shall not find there the comforts of Precipiano, but at 
least there would be a shelter for these two poor doves, 
and we crows are used to rain — of water or fire." 

" Tour proposal is not a bad one," observed Opizzone, 
" if we can find the road." 

Gaddo assured them that he knew all that country, 
dark as it was, as well as the shaft of the lance knows the 
blade, but that the horses must be left behind, as the 
nature of the mountain path would not suit them. Nor 
was this an error ; for to venture over rocky, steep paths, 
on fatigued and unpractised animals, would have been 

2e2 
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most perilous. The travellers dismounted^ and com- 
menced the ascent under Gaddo's guidance. 

A hedge of white-thorn, which had escaped the axe, and 
separated the little farm of an ecclesiastic, was the first 
impediment to their progress. Gaddo would have forced 
a way through it, in a straight line, but it was difficult 
without proper tools, so that it was needful to skirt it for 
some distance. An easier path then offered itself, and 
the guide declared that it must bring them to the castle ; 
but, after a hundred paces, this promising opening was 
changed into crooked passes, in which it was difficult to 
keep footing, yet the maidens moved on with cheerful 
speed. More slow and heavy were the steps of Tebaldo ; 
but as De Calcinera was relating to him, as they walked, 
his misadventures, in a tone and manner which would 
have forced a laugh from the crying philosopher, 
Heraclitus, the wounded Baron's attention was diverted 
from the roughness of their path — assisted as he was by 
his kind companions, and especially by Stull, whose 
devotion to him equalled that of Pythias for Damon. 

After some half mile of walking, during which time 
Gaddo had shown perfect confidence in his knowledge of 
the path, he suddenly halted, and, with his usual indiffer- 
ence, admitted that he had lost his way. 

« The 25th of October, 1146," commenced Stull, "the 
Greek guides, who were leading us to Antioch, likewise 
protested " 

" It does not signify," interrupted Gaddo, " I think that 
by turning to the right, and going back the road which 
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we have just walked, then going down that deep ravine 
about a quarter of a mile, we should come to the foot of 
the southern hill, and if we mounted it in quick time, 
before daybreak we might " 

The topographic description of this new iter was any- 
thing but inspiriting, and more than one voice was lifted 
in complaint, when Alice, who had walked on silently, 
said that she saw a light twinkling from a dark mass ; it 
might be a clump of trees on the south of an eminence, 
but a short distance from them. 

All eyes were turned in that direction, and Folchetto 
confirmed the good news. " That light denotes a dwel- 
ling," he satid ; " we cannot do better than move towards 
it. It is impossible to find the road which Gaddo de- 
scribes : the poorest shelter is preferable, until daylight 
returns, to the uncertainties of which you speak." 

" So be it," replied Gaddo ; " but what the Signora 
calls a light may prove but a glow-worm, yet I do not 
say that it is the season for those creatures. You are 
right ; it is a light, surely. Up here : two steps, and 
we are up this bank, and in two more at the gate of 
the hovel." 

So saying, he went, straight as a crow flies, in that 
direction, which Folchetto's prudence considered unsafe 
for the rest of the party ; but, by a more winding path, 
they soon reached a small platform, whereon grew the 
trees through which the friendly light had appeared. 

Gaddo was in colloquy with an individual who soon 
appeared at the doorway of a small hut, bearing in his 
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., which shed a ruddy glow on the scene 

.' »a* the habitation, but apparently untouched 

.» .a oi war. It seemed but lately erected, for 

.xis were still scattered about, and the walls were 

^ . .^ .^'W. The little edifice, occupying an area of some 

H.-^> -ivt, which was scarcely high enough for a man 

v -.uad upright in, proved how humble had been the 

uiNUN v.»r how slender the resources, of the builder. But 

.iw au*?w of the torch-bearer, who stood in the only en- 

ifiuuw explained everything. A coarse white woollen 

^Ijkirtueut, girt with an iron girdle, covered him from head 

qv> llbot, and a hood of the same material, which shadowed 

Kis face, proved him to be an anchoret, many of whom 

wught refuge in wild rocks and woods at the time of 

which we write. 

" Good Father,^' began Folchetto, " will you allow us, 
banished fellow-citizens, to pass the rest of the night 
under your roof? We have with us two maidens, mira- 
culously delivered from the fury of the soldiery, yet 
trembling with affright, and exhausted by a journey, to 
them long and fearful. Our gratitude wiU be eternal." 

While Folchetto was speaking, the hermit turned 
whiter than the tunic he wore. The hand which sup- 
ported the torch sank, as if overpowered with its weight. 
He tried in vain to murmur some reply ; scarcely could 
he point to the travellers his open door, and fix his torch 
in an iron stand which hung from the wall. This done, 
he retreated to the outside of his abode. Folchetto ob- 
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served not his agitation ; supposing his silence the conse* 
qnence of a vow not nnfrequent among the recluses, he 
obeyed his sign to enter the hut, followed by all his party 
except Gaddo. 

The apartment contained but two shapeless seats, a 
small table, and a kneeling-stool. The maidens seated 
themselves ; their guardians, expecting the return of the 
pious anchoret, surveyed the narrow cell. 

Some minutes elapsed, but the owner returned not. 
Tebaldo first expressed wonder, echoed by Stull. It was 
supposed that he had gone in search of food; but a 
quarter of an hour passed — neither he nor Gaddo re- 
appeared. This was the more strange, as the storm raged 
so violently that it was not safe to brave it. Then Gaddo 
rushed in, panting, as after a long race, deadly pale, and 
"with a wild expression of horror. 

Questions poured upon him. " What is it ? " — " What 
has happened ?" — "Where have you been ?" — "Where 
is the hermit ?" — ^burst from all of the party ; but Gaddo 
refrised explanation. 

" Not now," he said. " I cannot, I ought not to reply. 
A solemn vow closes my lips till to-morrow." 

"Any danger before us ?" asked Folchetto. 

" None. Sleep, if you can, but leave me to be silent.'* 

With curiosity so roused, none of the party could sleep. 
Stull gently observed this to Gaddo, who continued — 

" 1 suppose you will not close your eyes ; but," pain- 
fully rubbing his forehead, "there is no help for it. I 
have vowed secrecy, and I would bite my tongue if it 
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blabbed. But I may say that you are masters here; 
and look to the right of the table — no ; to the left — ^but 
there is no cupboard, right or left. It must be in the 
next room. One of you light me, and I will find some 
refreshment. 

So saying, he passed into an inner cell, Opizzone bear- 
ing the torch, and Folchetto followed him. He opened 
the closet: the surprise of the Malespini was great to 
perceive within it, instead of provisions, a rich velvet 
Italian dress, a cap of the same material embroidered in 
silver, and a stiletto with gold handle, on which was 
engraved the letters " G. TJ." 

It may well be imagined what was the inference drawn 
from the vest and these initials. Hastily Folctietto closed 
the cupboard door, observing the mistake, as there was 
another close by, which might contain the food desired. 
There Gaddo found some coarse bread, of which the 
Barons and Stull willingly partook. No one spoke, of 
the unexpected discovery, and the next few hours were 
passed in mingled repose and watchfalness. 

When daylight re-appeared, the exiled party proceeded 
to Sarzano, distant but a mile. Two hundred paces from 
the hermitage was a steep precipice (known in after times 
as the Hermit's Rock), along which their path led. 
Gaddo, who was foremost, halted, and, turning back, 
whispered to Folchetto. He appeared struck with horror, 
desired Opizzone to lead the party by a more circuitous path 
to the right, and while they moved forward in that direc- 
tion, Folchetto and Gaddo rapidly descended the steep 
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rock. What a dreadful sight ! There lay the unhappy 
hermit bathed in blood ! 

Flying from persons whose sight was worse than death 
to him, the wretched Guglielmo Uberti (for it was him- 
self), mistaking a mass of dried leaves for the dark path, 
had fallen over the rock, and had fractured his skull 
against a projecting point. The youth was breathing his 
last ; but he opened his bloodshot eyes, glazing in death, 
and fixed them on Folchetto, who was endeavouring to 
bind his wounded head with his own scarf. Guglielmo 
stretched his hand towards him ; Folchetto took it : a 
faint pressure removed from his noble heart the last 
vestige of their ancient rancour, and Folchetto would 
have expressed forgiveness, but the spirit had fled. The 
suflferer's eyes were yet unclosed, but his heart had ceased 
to beat. 

Folchetto and Gaddo endeavoured to cover his body 
witli fern, and sadly rejoined their party. They were 
joyfully received by the brave but small garrison of 
Sarzano. With two labourers, bearing shovel and mattock, 
they returned to the fatal rock, and a humble grave was 
dug for Guglielmo, his hermit dress folded round him, 
testifying to his remorse and repentance. 

This event was never known to the young maidens ; 
only Leonilla, who some months after became the bride 
of Folchetto, averred that she had recognised Ghiglielmo 
in the person of the hermit ; but the particulars of his 
death remained a secret. 

Tortona was re-built by the small remnant of her brave 

2f 
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defenders, assisted by the faithful Milanese. AKce, not- 
withstanding the loving persuasions of her relatives andl 
of Leonilla, took the veil in the convent of Sta Chiara; 
and within two years was numbered with the dead. 



THE END. 
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